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CHAPTER  I 


Sibyl 


Castle  Dermot  stands  above  the  River  Blackwater,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Affane  and  Tourin  famed  for  fruit 
and  flowers.  There  what  peaches  and  roses  and  what 
cherry  orchards!  The  river  is  called  black  from  the 
long,  sombre  shadow  of  the  firs  on  its  heights,  a dark- 
ness breaking  the  golden  flood,  and  by  contrast  throwing 
up  the  gemlike  vividness  of  colour  all  around  it,  the 
roseleaf  in  the  sky,  the  gentian  blue  of  the  distant 
mountains,  the  delicate  green  of  the  fringing  sedge  and 
rushes,  and  of  the  ferns  and  mosses  on  the  undercliff' 
shores. 

Castle  Dermot  was  once  a Desmond  stronghold,  like 
old  Strancally,  Dromana,  and  the  rest  that  bristle  along 
the  shores  of  the  Irish  Rhine — castles  long  in  ruins,  and 
useful  only  as  a feature  in  exquisite  scenery.  Part  of 
Castle  Dermot  is  also  a ruin  and  mantled  in  ivy ; but 
knit  into  this  stands  a less  ancient  but  very  old  dwelling, 
the  home  of  the  widowed  Lady  Sibyl  O’Shaughnessy  and 
her  daughters. 

Lady  Sibyl  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  earl,  and 
when  she  married  a rather  impoverished  Irish  baronet, 
and  “went  out  to  Ireland”,  there  to  spend  her  life, 
she  displeased  the  relatives  of  her  dead  father  and  was 
more  or  less  dropped  out  of  their  lives.  She  was  beauti- 
ful, and  had  refused  a duke;  and,  as  her  own  immediate 
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family  were  not  particularly  wealthy,  she  was  supposed 
to  have  wronged  them  by  declining  so  advantageous  an 
alliance. 

She  was  quite  obstinate,  however,  in  her  determination 
to  be  happy  in  her  own  way,  under  shelter  of  a ruined 
castle,  on  the  banks  of  a legend-haunted  river,  and  in 
the  keeping  of  an  adoring  husband.  The  handsome  and 
chivalrous  Sir  Dermot  was  in  her  eyes  the  incarnation 
of  all  the  ideals  of  her  girlhood.  He  was  to  her  Arthur 
and  Launcelot  in  one,  and  even  the  traditions  of  his 
family  charmed  her  by  reason  of  their  romances  of 
varied  fortune.  Sir  Dermot  was  a Desmond  on  his 
mother’s  side,  and  had  come  from  Connaught,  his  father’s 
country,  to  take  possession  of  a small  estate  in  the  south 
inherited  from  an  uncle.  He  was  intensely  proud  of  his 
race  and  ancestors.  His  roots  were  in  all  the  land,  he 
would  say,  though  they  had  sprung  from  Tuscan  soil. 
He  was  a Geraldine  of  the  Gerardhini,  of  kin  with  the 
earls  of  Kildare,  connected  of  old  with  the  O’Sullivan 
Bere,  the  M’Carthy  Reagh,  and  over  and  above  all  that 
he  had  the  pride  that  is  breathed  in  with  the  mountain 
air  of  Connaught. 

Lady  Sibyl’s  married  life  had  been  one  long  summer 
day,  and  when  death  ended  it  she  had  no  heart  to 
return  to  the  world  to  which  her  kindred  would  have 
drawn  her  back.  She  drew  her  mourning  veil  around 
her,  and  went  on  living  in  the  old  home  to  which  love 
had  led  her.  The  garden  that  had  been  her  delight  now 
became  her  solace,  and  in  this  beloved  sanctuary  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  daughters,  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  and  unconventional  scheme  which  has 
never  been  declared  altogether  unsuccessful. 

The  two  elder  daughters,  Heliantha  and  Gentianella 
(she  had  named  her  girls  from  the  flowers  in  her  garden), 
had  grown  up  to  excel  even  their  mother  in  beauty. 
The  tall,  slim  figures,  the  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
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and  the  faultless  features  of  these  Irish  maidens  had  ex- 
cited much  admiration  among-  their  English  friends  when 
they  had  gone  visiting  across  the  Channel,  enjoying  a 
season  in  London  and  a succession  of  triumphs  at 
country  house-parties.  They  were  said  to  be  pure  Eng- 
lish, quite  in  the  style  of  the  ideal  Saxon  princess. 
Even  the  famous  familiar  saying,  “ non  Angli  sed 
angeli'\  had  been  quoted  in  describing  them.  There 
was  nothing  Irish  about  them  except  a little  touch  of 
the  unconventional,  and  a slight  musical  intonation  in 
speech  hardly  to  be  objected  to  as  brogue,  which,  it 
was  admitted,  might  by  some  be  considered  even  charm- 
ing. The  event  proved  the  justice  of  this  admission ; 
for  they  married  promptly,  and  were  admitted  with  favour 
into  aristocratic  English  families. 

On  the  occasion  of  a double  wedding,  when  Lady  Sibyl 
paid  a visit  to  England,  with  her  two  younger  girls  as 
bridesmaids,  it  was  remarked  that  the  mother  hardly 
appeared  as  triumphant  as  she  ought  to  have  been  under 
the  circumstances.  It  could  not  be  believed  that  she 
regretted  the  brilliant  destinies  of  her  children,  and  her 
relatives  were  as  much  puzzled  by  her  now  as  they  had 
been  in  her  earlier  days.  She  had,  they  thought,  lived 
so  long  outside  of  civilization  that  she  had  developed  an 
increased  disability  to  fall  in  gracefully  with  the  fashions 
of  the  present  moment.  She  was  still  a beautiful  woman, 
if  she  would  only  dress  the  part;  but,  as  formerly,  she 
had  ways  of  her  own,  and  was  as  obstinate  as  ever  in 
sticking  to  them.  Still,  the  steadfastness  of  character 
behind  her  gentle  sweetness  gained  esteem  as  well  as 
liking,  and  some  persons  hoped  that  the  two  younger 
girls  might  not  grow  up  as  handsome  as  their  sisters,  so 
that  their  mother  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  keep  them 
always  with  her  in  those  Irish  wilds  in  which  she  had 
chosen  to  hide  herself.  It  was  even  suggested  that,  as 
a balance  for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  two  elder 
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sisters,  the  younger  two  were  likely  to  grow  up  plain 
and  awkward. 

Lady  Sibyl  gathered  her  remaining  girls  more  closely 
to  herself  than  ever,  and  continued  their  education,  and 
her  own  (as  she  put  it),  on  agreeable  if  peculiar  lines. 
They  lived  almost  altogether  in  the  open  air;  had  their 
studies  on  a lawn  sloping  to  the  river,  or  on  the  skirts 
of  the  fir  woods,  or  in  the  garden.  Teachers  of  different 
nationalities — a Fraulein,  a mademoiselle,  a signora — all 
enjoyed  the  life  at  Castle  Dermot,  and  were  sorry  to  de- 
part. Then  for  two  years  Lady  Sibyl  and  her  daughters 
travelled  in  Europe,  and  sojourned  at  various  places  of 
interest;  and  so  the  time  passed  until  Bluebell  and 
Lavender  were  respectively  eighteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  they  returned  with  their  mother  to  take  up 
residence  once  more  at  Castle  Dermot. 

On  their  way  home  they  visited  Lady  Edgar  Hopetoune 
and  the  Countess  de  Woldes,  once  only  the  two  elder 
of  the  O’Shaughnessy  girls,  but  now  ladies  of  fashion  in 
their  own  circle.  Both,  being  warm-hearted  and  in  the 
main  unspoiled  by  the  world,  were  delighted  to  find  that 
the  little  sisters  left  behind  on  the  Blackwater  had  de- 
veloped into  maidens  who,  if  not  of  the  ideal  Saxon  type, 
undoubtedly  possessed  attractions  of  their  own.  If  less 
perfectly  beautiful  in  feature  they  had  charms  of  grace- 
ful curve  and  flowerlike  bloom  which,  if  not  so  striking 
or  so  showy  as  those  of  their  sisters,  were  found  quite 
as  fascinating  on  intimate  acquaintance. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  elder  girl  should  remain  with 
Lady  Hopetoune  to  be  introduced  to  society,  and  good- 
natured  friends  assured  Heliantha  that  her  sister  Bell 
was  really  quite  presentable  as  a debutante. 

“Of  course  she  must  drop  the  ‘Blue’,”  said  a friend. 
“ It  is  too  suggestive  of  bluestocking,  which  she  isn’t.” 

“ There  is  something  dark  and  Tuscan  about  her  that  is 
really  interesting,”  said  another. 
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“ The  Gerardhini,”  murmured  Heliantha. 

“ I have  heard  about  that,  dear.  And  her  style  is  a 
little  dramatic.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ I don’t  mean  that  she  isn’t  perfectly  well-bred,  and 
all  that.  But  she  is  a little  dramatic  in  style,  somehow. 
It  is  quite  taking-,  you  know,  when  one  likes  it.  Origin- 
ality is  everything  at  the  present  moment.  Dress  her  in 
character  and  give  her  her  head;  I mean,  let  her  have 
her  own  way  a little,  and  I should  not  wonder  if  she 
were  to  prove  almost  as  great  a success  as  you  have  been 
yourself,  darling.” 

Heliantha  laughed.  She  was  a little  tired  of  hearing 
about  her  own  Saxon  beauty,  and  was  resolved  to  prove 
to  those  who  had  prophesied  plainness  and  awkward- 
ness as  the  dowry  of  the  second  pair  of  O’Shaughnessy 
girls,  that  there  was  still,  as  there  had  always  been, 
home-grown  beauty  of  an  Irish  type,  indigenous  to  the 
Desmond  and  Thomond  country,  on  the  shores  of  Bantry 
and  Berehaven,  and  among  the  mountains  of  Connaught, 

Bell  was  enchanted  with  the  kindness  of  her  sisters  and 
their  friends,  and  at  the  prospect  of  a gay  life  opening  before 
her.  Lady  Sibyl  and  Lavender  waited  to  see  her  dressed 
for  her  first  ball,  then  took  the  mail  and  proceeded  home 
to  Castle  Dermot. 

Here  they  arrived  about  sunset  one  spring  evening,  driv- 
ing through  a glamour  of  colour  and  light  between  green 
valley  and  blue  peak,  catching  glimpses  of  the  river  and 
of  ruined  walls,  Molanna’s  green  belfry,  Temple  Michael’s 
bare  grey  tower,  the  ancient  Garalth’s  fortress  dividing 
the  black  firs,  and  at  last  sighting  the  faery  marge  of  the 
tall  rushes,  the  flights  of  crying  herons  mustering  and 
perching  on  the  sticks  on  the  low  shore. 

A green  by-road  brought  them  nearer  the  river,  and 
through  the  old  Garalth’s  Piers,  as  the  great  gate  was 
called,  and  into  their  own  demesne,  which  was  smallet 
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than  it  had  been  because  Lady  Sibyl  had  sold  to  the  small 
farmers  and  tillers  who  had  been  eager  to  make  the  land 
they  worked  their  own. 

“ If  I have  less  prestige  as  a landowner,”  she  said,  “ I 
have  more  comfort  as  one  beloved  by  her  neighbours,  and 
I don’t  want  more  interest  for  my  capital  from  poor  diggers 
and  delvers  at  home  than  a Canadian  railway  can  afford 
to  give  me.” 

All  which  goes  to  prove  that  Lady  Sibyl  had  under  her 
gentle  exterior  a will  of  her  own,  and  a little  of  that 
eccentricity  of  character  with  which  some  of  her  friends 
credited  her. 

The  avenue  swept  round  the  back  of  the  old  castle  to 
the  pleasant  and  more  modern  front,  and  there  the  servants 
were  gathered  to  welcome  back  those  who  had  been  sadly 
missed  while  absent.  Mrs.  Flynn,  the  housekeeper; 
Keefe,  the  butler;  Peter  Walsh,  the  gardener,  all  old 
retainers,  were  there,  with  a younger  staff  of  Norahs,  and 
Bridgets,  and  Dans,  of  indoors  and  out-of-doors.  Lady 
Sybil’s  household  was  a modest  one,  and  it  pleased  her 
to  live  among  her  dependents  rather  as  a trusted  friend 
than  as  a mistress. 

Besides  these  welcoming  faces  there  were  the  two  Miss 
MacTaaffes  from  over  the  water,  who  had  been  ferried 
across  to  join  in  the  jubilation  for  the  home-coming  of  their 
friends  to  Castle  Dermot.  Miss  Judy’s  bright  dark  eyes 
and  homely  sunburned  features  were  all  aglow,  and  Miss 
Flotilla,  always  willowy  and  elegant  in  figure,  was  pen- 
sively joyful.  Both  wore  rather  antiquated  brown  silk 
dresses,  and  capes  of  long-treasured  sable,  the  saving  of 
which  from  the  moth  was  a yearly  triumph  for  the  sisters. 

A few  days  later  many  personages  and  mere  humble 
persons  would  come  from  neighbouring  town  and  country 
to  make  their  greeting  and  pay  their  respects  to  Lady 
Sibyl.  Within  a few  miles’  reach  of  Castle  Dermot  were 
Youghal,  Cappoquin,  Lismore,  and  Cratloe,  and  in  and 
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about  these  centres  were  some  of  all  degrees,  who  had 
happy  experience  of  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  mother 
of  the  O’Shaughnessy  girls  and  of  her  daughters. 

Among  the  gentlefolks,  and  also  the  genteel  folks,  there 
was  lively  curiosity  about  all  that  concerned  the  brilliant 
fortunes  of  Gentianella  and  Heliantha.  When  these  two 
great  ladies  had  come  to  visit  their  mother  they  had  held 
quite  a little  Court,  and  in  their  native  scenes  had  behaved 
with  unconventional  kindness  and  courtesy  to  the  simplest 
of  their  courtiers. 

The  younger  girls  the  country  looked  upon  as  still  its 
own  property,  to  be  found  among  their  roses  at  work  by 
their  intimate  friends,  to  set  an  example  of  simple  indus- 
trious ways  and  active  charity  to  the  daughters  of  the  local 
doctor,  magistrate,  solicitor,  and  bank  manager  of  the 
little  town  of  Cratloe,  a poor  decayed  place  where  gentility 
made  a great  struggle  to  hold  its  head  high,  and  to  do  a 
little  kindness  to  the  poverty-stricken  of  their  neighbours, 
through  whose  time-dishonoured  wretchedness  they  daily 
picked  their  footsteps. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  MacTaaffes 

The  mansion  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  inhabited  by 
the  Miss  MacTaaffes,  had  a story  of  its  own.  Like  some 
other  modern  great  houses  in  Ireland,  it  was  built  by  a 
man  who,  when  he  had  built  it,  was  unable  to  live  in  it. 
His  ambition  had  been  large  and  laudable,  but  in  a 
struggle  between  ways  and  means  the  means  had  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  had  been  buried  under  the  stones  of  this 
new  monument  to  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  O’Clares. 
The  medieval  O’Clare  was  one  of  those  ancient  Irish 
princes  who  disdained  Elizabeth’s  earldoms,  yet,  through 
a degenerate  son,  the  family  of  FitzEdmond  had  evolved 
itself,  claiming  descent  from  the  ruined  chieftains.  The 
FitzEdmonds  had  not  thriven,  and  for  some  generations 
had  been  scattered  over  the  world. 

The  builder  of  Dunemon,  having  found  himself  born  in 
America,  had  all  his  life  been  dreaming  of  the  possession 
of  Irish  acres;  and  retiring  from  the  business  that  had 
brought  him  wealth,  he  had  selected  one  of  the  loveliest 
sites  in  Ireland  for  the  erection  of  a mansion  to  be  the 
haven  of  his  declining  years,  and  to  become  in  time  the 
ancestral  home  of  his  posterity. 

But  even  before  the  building  had  been  perfected  to  his 
satisfaction,  the  ill  luck  of  the  FitzEdmonds  had  overtaken 
him  in  the  form  of  a collapsing  company  in  which  he  was 
a large  shareholder.  Nothing  then  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  leave  the  monument  of  the  O’Clares  in  its  empty 
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glory,  standing  solitary  on  a shoulder  of  the  deep-browed 
and  long-thinking  River  Blackwater,  and  to  depart  once 
more  as  a treasure-seeker  to  the  mines  of  the  new  world, 
asking  a repetition  of  former  favours  from  the  lap  of 
mother  earth,  the  ever-bountiful. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  FitzEdmond  while  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  first  prosperity  had  been  to  visit  his 
cousins,  the  Miss  MacTaaffes,  who  were  living  in  a poor 
way  in  Connaught,  and  to  gladden  their  lives  by  adding 
a handsome  stipend  to  the  little  annuity  on  which  he  had 
found  them  existing.  There  was  a happy  period  during 
which  the  house  of  Dunemon  was  in  course  of  build- 
ing, and  then  the  trouble  came.  A short  time  before  the 
failure  of  fortune  befell,  his  wife,  beloved  and  devoted, 
died,  and  he  was  obliged  to  depart  for  America  alone, 
having  placed  his  son  and  only  child  at  college  in  Eng- 
land. 

Before  his  departure  he  had  invited  his  Connaught 
cousins  to  act  as  caretakers  of  the  fine  mansion  in  which 
he  had  hoped  to  dwell  as  employer  and  benefactor  of  the 
poor  people  of  the  countryside;  and  while  grieving  for  the 
misfortunes  of  their  kind  kinsman,  they  had  been  glad  to 
exchange  their  cottage  under  a lone  mountain  for  the 
handsome  lodging  so  unexpectedly  provided  for  them. 

With  their  elderly  servant,  one  Bridget  Mullarkey,  who 
scorned  all  ways  and  doings  that  were  not  Connaught 
ways  and  doings,  they  could  make  no  pretence  of  living 
at  large  in  the  fine  apartments  designed  for  wealth  and 
hospitality;  but  they  modestly  located  themselves  in  small 
rooms  in  a sunny  gable  looking  down  the  river,  and  side- 
ways across  it  to  Castle  Dermot. 

The  gardens  were  all  their  own,  to  grow,  eat,  or  sell 
if  they  pleased,  anything  the  fertile  soil  would  produce, 
a generous  permission  only  qualified  by  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  labour  to  the  little-moneyed  sisters.  Indeed, 
it  was  on  the  exertions  of  Miss  Judy  MacTaaffe  and 
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Bridget  Mullarkey  that  the  produce  of  the  garden  chiefly 
depended. 

Miss  Flotilla  did  a great  deal  of  knitting  as  she  sat  in 
the  sunny  gable  window  dreaming  of  her  ancestors,  lectur- 
ing Miss  Judy  in  her  mild  way,  and  moralizing  over  the 
bits  of  local  gossip  from  the  towns,  especially  from  Cratloe, 
which  came  one  knew  not  how,  wafted  on  the  breeze, 
paddled  up  the  river,  or  dropped  with  the  cherry  stones 
by  the  birds  who  had  feasted  in  the  orchards  at  Affane. 
And  Miss  Flotilla’s  knitting  was  not  without  its  useful 
purpose.  Many  a neat  parcel  of  dainty  wearables  went 
from  her  hands  into  the  postman’s  wallet,  to  be  delivered 
at  some  industrial  depot  for  the  sale  of  such  articles,  as 
the  work  of  impoverished  gentlewomen. 

Miss  Judy  spent  all  her  time  in  the  garden,  and  seldom 
visited  the  lonely  apartments  which  FitzEdmond  had  fur- 
nished with  considerable  taste,  or  the  other  parts  of  the 
house  where  decoration  and  plenishment  had  suddenly 
stopped  short  at  the  fall  of  the  stockbroker’s  hammer  one 
day  in  London. 

The  painter’s  hands  had  been  stayed  at  a certain  door- 
way, and  over  it  he  had  been  directed  to  write,  before 
leaving  his  uncompleted  job,  the  legend: 

“This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  to  finish.” 
“ It  is  Scripture,  you  know,”  said  Miss  Flotilla.  “ How 
well  our  cousin  was  brought  up,  though  in  America!” 

The  country  people  did  not  “begin  to  mock  him”,  but 
continued  to  revere  the  man  who  had  dared  to  restore  an 
ancient  name,  and  had  come  to  them  calling  himself  the 
O’Clare.  Some  of  them  believed  that  his  failure  had  been 
due  to  a conspiracy  to  defeat  his  high  purpose,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  vanquish  his  enemies  and  come  back  to 
continue  his  work  and  to  live  and  thrive  among  them. 
Miss  Judy,  on  her  spade,  had  not  time  to  dwell  on  these 
ideas,  but  Miss  Flotilla  mused  much  as  she  took  an  occa- 
sional stroll  through  that  part  of  the  house  which  bore 
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witness  to  the  greatness  that  had  fallen.  A portrait  of 
her  generous  cousin  hung  beside  another  portrait — that 
of  the  ancient  O’Clare — a picture  which  FitzEdmond  had 
purchased  from  a Spanish  monastery.  It  pleased  her  to 
trace  a likeness  between  the  man  she  knew  and  the  man 
who  appeared  in  his  picturesque  costume  as  a courtier  of 
Philip  III  at  the  Court  of  Madrid. 

“ We  have  come  of  a noble  race,”  she  murmured,  stand- 
ings alone  in  the  large,  forlorn  library,  where  a good  many 
relics  and  family  memorials  had  already  been  gathered 
together  — pictures  on  the  walls,  and  in  glass  cases 
ancient  manuscripts,  coins,  and  curious  gold  articles  of 
antiquity,  for  ornament  or  use. 

As  she  stood  there,  Miss  Flotilla’s  tall,  slender  figure 
looked  stately  and  romantic,  like  that  of  some  elderly 
princess  in  a fairy  tale.  It  was  not,  however,  a spindle 
but  a knitting  needle  which  she  pressed  to  her  thin  lips, 
while  her  work  on  a little  coat  of  white  wool  for  some  rich 
mother’s  babe  was  suspended  by  her  reverie. 

“Yes,  we  are  come  of  a noble  race,”  she  repeated,  as 
Judy  suddenly  met  her  in  the  library  doorway. 

“Come  to  your  tea,  nevertheless,”  said  Miss  Judy,  who 
had  been  in  the  garden  from  early  morning,  and  had  just 
handed  over  her  short,  clay-soiled  skirt  and  her  clogs  to 
Bridget,  and  was  prepared  to  sit  down,  neat  and  dry-shod, 
to  the  afternoon  tea-table. 

“You  are  so  matter-of-fact,  dear,”  said  Flotilla.  “You 
bring  one  down  with  such  a bump!” 

“ How  many  bumps — I mean  lumps?”  asked  Judy,  hold- 
ing up  the  sugar  tongs. 

“Three,”  said  Flotilla  meekly,  feeling  it  undeniable 
that  tea,  with  Judy’s  beaming  face  opposite  at  the  fireside, 
in  the  gable-end  snuggery,  especially  when  there  was 
buttered  toast,  was  preferable  to  lonely  greatness  in  the 
quarters  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  O’Clare. 

“And  now  let  us  talk  about  our  neighbours,”  said 
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Judy.  “ I have  not  had  a word  with  you  since  we  were 
across  the  water.” 

Miss  Flotilla  had  put  away  her  knitting,  and  thrown 
aside  a long  thin  scarf  which  she  usually  wore  flying  loose 
around  her.  There  was  always,  indeed,  something  float- 
ing and  flowing  about  Miss  Flotilla’s  attire — a veil,  or  a 
sash,  or  a long  trail  of  skirt — producing  an  effect  which 
some  persons  believed  to  be  designed,  as  appropriate  to 
her  name  and  character. 

“ My  sister’s  name  was  a fancy  of  our  father’s,”  Miss 
Judy  would  explain.  “ She  was  called  after  the  Spanish 
Armada — my  father  was  so  fond  of  the  Spanish ! And 
it  suits  my  sister  exactly;  her  walk  has  such  an  elegant, 
sailing  movement.” 

“What  have  we  to  say  about  dear  Lady  Sibyl,”  said 
Flotilla,  sipping  her  tea,  “except  that  she  is  as  sweet  as 
ever,  and  hardly  a day  older?” 

“At  that  age  two  or  three  years  do  not  make  such  a 
difference.  It  was  of  the  girls  I was  thinking.” 

“There  is  only  one  girl  for  us  now,”  said  Flotilla,  sigh- 
ing, and  nibbling  her  buttered  toast.  “Dear  Bell  has 
been  captured  by  aristocracy  and  wealth,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  alienated,  like  her  sisters.” 

“Who  can  tell?”  said  Miss  Judy.  “Bell’s  Spanish 
brows  suggest  to  me  the  bar  of  a strong  will  that  may 
shut  her  off  from  a good  many  things  in  this  world.” 
“You  frighten  me,”  said  Miss  Flotilla. 

“ Now,  Flotilla,  do  eat  your  toast  as  if  you  meant  it. 
You  are  getting  too  ethereal,  and  if  you  vanish  away  to 
Tir-nan-oge,  I tell  you  I shall  not  be  able  to  live  in  this 
great  barrack  of  a vacant  house  ‘ all  my  lone  ’,  as  the 
people  say.” 

“I  am  too  old  for  the  fairies  to  fancy  me,”  said  Miss 
Flotilla  with  a little  gleam  of  humour,  “and  I am  not  a 
bit  more  likely  to  die  than  yourself.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  one  girl  left  to  us? 
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How  do  you  find  Lavender?  There  is  nearly  a root  more 
of  her  than  there  was  when  she  went  away,  for  one 
thing.” 

“ Lavender  was  always  to  me  a little  wanting  in  colour. 
Of  course  I am  speaking  now  of  her  appearance.” 

“ I don’t  agree  with  you,”  said  Judy,  “ though  I admit 
she  suggests  to  me  light  rather  than  colour.  Her  eyes 
are  like  still  water,  and  that  ashen-fair  hair,  with  its  satin 
sheen,  is  more  rare  and  lovely  than  the  golden  rays  that 
may  be  simulated  from  a chemist’s  bottle.” 

“A  bottle!  You  do  think  of  strange  things!  The  idea 
of  anyone  living  here  in  the  sunshine  straight  from  heaven 
imagining  golden  rays  coming  out  of  a bottle ! I don’t 
know  where  you  get  your  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
your  power  of  criticism,  Judy.” 

“ I read  the  advertisements  while  you  read  the  poems 
and  stories.  When  I am  looking  for  bone  manure  and 
spray  for  the  potatoes,  I thank  Heaven  that  I am  not 
to  get  squeezed  into  pinched  corsets,  and  that  my  grizzled 
locks  are  to  remain  un-irradiated  by  a miraculous  lotion 
that  is  positively  not  a dye.  But  we  were  talking  of 
Lavender.” 

“ I hardly  recognized  her  yesterday,”  said  Flotilla.  “ I 
always  think  of  her  as  little  Lavender,  in  her  white  frock 
and  lavender  ribbons.  Dear  Lady  Sibyl  always  dressed 
them  so  suitably,  and  Lavender  always  looked  singular, 
I think,  beside  the  others.” 

“ I thought  she  looked  sweet  and  sedate  in  her  motor 
cap,”  said  Judy,  “but  I was  thinking  of  her  character 
more  than  her  dress.” 

“There  was  no  time  for  that,”  pleaded  Flotilla. 

“Not  much;  but  I noticed  how  she  rushed  into  the 
garden  at  once  to  have  a talk  with  Peter  Walsh,  without 
waiting  to  change  her  shoes  or  have  a cup  of  tea.” 

“Ah,  yes!”  said  Flotilla;  “and  she  came  back  with  a 
handful  of  the  early  Malmaison  roses  and  threw  them  in 
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her  mother’s  lap,  crying:  ‘ After  all  our  wanderings, 

Mammy,  thank  God  for  our  very  own  garden!’” 

Miss  Judy  nodded. 

“And  when  we  think  of  the  fascinations  of  Spain  and 
Egypt,  of  Greece,  and  of  Italy — the  land  of  roses — I feel 
that  she  showed  a home-loving  spirit  that  is  likely  to  keep 
her  here  among  us,  Flotilla.” 

“Ah,”  said  Flotilla  reflectingly,  “but  there  are  gardens 
in  England  too,  Judy,  and  not  so  very  far  away  from  home 
as  Italy,  though  far  enough  to  leave  her  mother  lonely, 
never  to  speak  of  poor  us,  who  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain.” 


CHAPTER  III 


Lavender 

The  home-coming-  of  Lavender  was  to  her  a great  event, 
to  remain  as  marking  an  era  in  her  life’s  experience.  Few 
elders  have  a sufficiently  long  recollection  of  their  own 
individuality  to  realize  the  large  tract  of  country  on  the 
map  of  existence  lying  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  for  a thoughtful  girl. 

On  most  maps  a very  small  space  indicates  the  interval 
between  infancy  and  youthful  maturity;  and  yet,  looking 
back,  how  full  of  importance  are  the  years  that  are  tra- 
velled slowly  up  to  the  cross-roads  of  twenty,  with  their 
finger-posts  to  achievement  or  failure,  disillusionment 
and  disappointment,  or  the  realization  of  high  hopes  and 
noble  ideals ! When  the  map  is  enlarged  by  memory, 
what  a lovely  tract  is  revealed,  before  the  cross-roads  are 
reached — daisy  fields  and  lily  gardens,  castles  of  romance 
and  tents  of  faery,  fair  hills  of  aspiration  and  sunny 
heights  of  confident  expectation,  all  in  a glamour  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land!  There  travels  the  little  grow- 
ing maid  with  wings  on  her  feet,  a sun-lamp  in  her  hand, 
hastening  towards  the  cross-roads,  sure  of  turning  a rose- 
hedged  corner  and  arriving  at  the  beautiful  region  of 
perfected  youth.  Sometimes  her  lamp  is  rudely  extin- 
guished before  she  reaches  the  finger-posts  of  choice,  and 
for  the  fashionable  shoeing  of  her  feet  her  little  heels  are 
stripped  of  their  wings;  or  moon  and  stars,  which  to 
her  have  been  glorious  symbols,  she  is  asked  to  believe 
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in  diamonds;  and  the  joy  of  sunrise  on  the  mountain  top 
is  to  pale  before  the  footlights  of  the  theatre. 

Lavender  got  up  at  dawn  of  the  day  after  her  home- 
coming and  went  round  all  the  upper  windows  of  the 
castle,  climbing  to  the  high  tower  to  look  out  over  the 
country  which  it  seemed  to  her  she  had  not  seen  for  a 
lifetime.  Opening  the  casement  she  stood  gazing  forth, 
a white,  slender  figure,  straight  as  the  river  reeds  below, 
and  was  caught  into  the  glory  of  the  sunrise  which  was 
revealing  a valley  of  roses  in  the  sky  away  beyond  the 
tips  of  the  Tipperary  mountains. 

“Nothing  more  beautiful  anywhere!”  she  cried  with 
a deep  breath  of  delight,  and  hurried  away  to  finish  her 
dressing  and  get  into  the  open,  letting  herself  out  by  the 
library  window  to  the  garden.  Even  Peter  Walsh  was 
not  yet  abroad,  and  she  had  all  the  spring-flower  world 
and  the  splendour  of  river  scenery  to  herself. 

She  went  round  the  garden  by  all  its  ways  and  paths, 
examining  the  rosebuds  and  noting  the  promise  of  fruit 
on  the  trees;  round  her  feet  the  white  foam  of  arabis  and 
cerastium,  the  blue  fringe  of  forget-me-not  and  deeper 
bluebell,  the  rich  purple  of  violas,  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  luxuriant  bee-flower;  over  her  head  the  guelder  rose, 
and  lilac  and  laburnum. 

Standing  before  the  dark  peacock  which  had  long  ago 
been  carved  out  of  a too-obtrusive  yew  tree,  she  saw  how 
it  had  been  freshly  clipped  by  Peter  with  great  neatness, 
in  compliment  to  herself  she  knew,  for  had  not  that  mys- 
terious bird  been  one  of  the  delights  of  her  childhood? 
Such  arts  were  not  quite  approved  by  the  old  gardener, 
who  had  a sturdy  will  of  his  own,  and  held  it  an  uncanny 
thing  to  dock  the  growth  of  his  tree  children,  mocking 
nature  by  forcing  her  vegetable  creatures  to  mimic  their 
animal  kindred.  Even  more  sacrifices  he  had  made  for 
her  sake;  for  farther  on,  by  the  long  yew  hedge,  she  found 
other  strange  shapes  surmounting  its  smooth  top  — a 
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pigeon  house  with  terraces  of  holes,  a lizard  larger  than 
life.  Behind  rose  the  great  Irish  yews,  square  and  tower- 
like, the  spreading  deodars  and  cedars;  and  farther  away 
the  chestnuts,  beeches,  and  oaks,  that  made  a little  forest 
inland.  Down  the  walks  which  later  in  the  year  would  be 
lanes  of  dahlias  and  sweet  peas  went  the  garden’s  mistress, 
seeing  not  only  the  flowers  that  bloomed  around  her,  but 
those  that  were  to  bloom  at  the  bidding  of  the  sun,  obedient 
to  the  call  of  their  own  moment. 

“ When  Bell  comes  back  what  a garden  it  will  be!”  she 
thought,  and  gathered  a lapful  of  bluebells  from  the 
plentiful  tufts  which  had  multiplied  under  the  apple  trees. 
“Poor  Bell!  She  will  not  see  her  namesakes  this  year. 
Ye  will  be  all  gone,  little  children,  before  she  can  be 
here ! ” 

Then  she  sought  out  the  large  bush  of  lavender,  round 
which  the  white  butterflies  were  already  wheeling,  and 
gathered  a sheaf  of  the  long  grey  shafts,  with  their  fra- 
grant bluish  blossoms,  as  a further  decoration  for  her 
mother’s  breakfast  table. 

“ Mother  shall  have  two  of  her  daughters  for  breakfast,” 
she  said,  “ though  the  sunflowers  and  the  gentians  are  not 
to  be  had  at  present.” 

She  left  the  garden  and  went  down  the  winding  steps, 
cut  through  turf  and  straggling  firwood,  getting  nearer  to 
the  river’s  marge,  and  seating  herself  on  a mossy  rock, 
amidst  brackens  and  fairy  ferns,  creeping  saxifrages,  tall 
white  and  crimson  foxgloves,  and  other  lovely  riverside 
weeds  and  flower  growths.  From  this  vantage  ground 
she  could  see  far  away  along  the  river  reaches.  The 
golden  stream  curved  round  green  points  and  dark 
heights,  dragging  its  fringes  of  reeds,  and  lifting  here 
and  there  a castellated  ruin  on  its  shoulder,  to  bristle  a 
moment  in  the  light  and  retire  again  into  the  masses  of  the 
firwood.  Beyond,  where  the  flood  was  lost  in  the  land- 
scape, soaring  eaglelike  above  the  lower  hills,  the  peak 
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of  Knockmeildonn  Mountain,  blue  as  the  gentians  not  yet 
in  flower,  claimed  empire  of  the  horizon.  A fruit-laden 
boat  from  Tourin,  bound  for  Youghal,  came  into  sight, 
paddled  by  girls  down  stream,  and  from  two  rafts  leaving 
the  shore  at  one  side  of  the  river  to  convey  labourers 
across  to  the  other  came  shouted  greetings  to  the  boat- 
women.  For  Lavender,  as  she  sat  very  still,  drinking  in 
all  through  her  eyes  and  ears,  there  was  joy  not  only  in 
delightful  realities  of  now  and  here;  but  joy  in  the  memories 
and  associations  interwound  with  such  familiar  sights  and 
sounds.  Here  what  dreams  she  had  dreamed,  what  books 
she  had  read ! Down  yonder  was  “that  swan’s  nest  among 
the  reeds  ”,  away  behind  the  silvery  fluttering  pennons  of 
the  reeds  and  the  dark-green  javelins  of  the  bulrushes. 
How  sad  she  had  felt  at  the  doubting  stanza: 

“ If  she  found  the  lover  ever, 

With  his  red-roan  steed  of  steeds, 

Sooth  I know  not;  but  I know 
She  could  never  show  him — never 
That  swan’s  nest  among  the  reeds  ”. 


Lavender’s  swans  were  chiefly  herons,  and  their  cries,  as 
they  flapped  their  wide  wings  and  skimmed  the  water, 
crossed  the  trilling  of  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds;  and 
now  it  was  the  lark  that  was  raining  down  ecstatic  music 
from  a little  white  cloud  beside  the  sun.  Of  late  Dante, 
Goethe,  Calderon  had  made  their  appeal  to  the  girl’s 
imagination,  but  long  ago  there  was  magic  between  the 
covers  of  other  books.  Here  she  had  read  Hawthorne — 
the  Blithedale  Romance , the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables , 
and  the  America?i  Notebook , with  the  walks  by  the  Con- 
cord River  and  his  wood  chopping,  his  melon  cultivating 
in  the  garden  of  the  old  manse,  his  talks  with  Thoreau 
out  of  the  woods,  his  meetings  on  the  hillside  with  Emer- 
son and  Margaret  Fuller.  Then  Scott  in  his  Rob  Roy  and 
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his  Nigel , Washington  Irving  in  the  Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 
Down  from  that  rock  of  Dromana — that  casement 

“ Opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn  ” — 

had  come  the  Moorish  princesses,  Zayda  and  Zorayda; 
while  Zorahayda,  too  timid  to  descend  to  her  lover,  had 
leaned  from  it  in  grief,  the  hapless  sister  who  was  left 
to  pine  while  the  boat  was  hurried  down  stream,  swept 
into  the  glamour  of  a midsummer  night,  and  absorbed 
into  moonshine! 

Along  here  floated  also  the  osier  and  leaf-lined  cradles 
of  the  king’s  three  children  who  were  sent  away  to  be 
drowned  by  their  cruel  stepmother,  and  were  piloted  to 
safe  harbours  by  the  winds  and  the  waters.  Here  she 
had  listened  to  the  legends  and  tales  of  her  own  country, 
related  by  eloquent  singers  and  storytellers  of  the  district 
in  their  native  tongue,  a language  startlingly  forcible 
and  magically  poetic.  All  came  back  to  her  now  as  the 
water  moved  slowly  forward  on  its  way  from  Cappoquin 
to  the  Broad  of  Youghal,  like  some  dark  leviathan,  a living 
creature  mysteriously  journeying  to  the  sea — O’Neill,  in 
his  golden  armour,  surrounded  by  his  thousand  gallow- 
glasses  with  their  battle-axes;  O’Donoghue  rising  out  of 
the  lake  on  his  - now-white  charger;  Faery  Desmond  riding 
till  Judgment  Day  on  his  coal-black  steed  with  its  shoes 
of  silver;  O’Sullivan  Bere  fighting  with  his  back  to  a tree 
in  the  woods  of  Glengarriffe,  after  the  blowing  up  of 
his  castle  of  Dun  Buie;  Florence  M‘Carthy  wedding  his 
cousin,  the  Lady  Helen  of  Clancare,  in  defiance  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Many  another  vision  rose  for  Lavender  out  of 
the  river  reeds  and  the  water  waves,  and  many  a song  of 
words  came  to  her  chanted  by  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds. 

Throughout  her  ramble,  Flann,  her  Irish  wolfhound, 
had  followed  her,  and  now  he  lay  at  her  feet.  Round 
his  neck  was  a silken  cord,  from  which  depended  a little 
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green  silk  bag  containing  a tiny  book  bound  in  green. 
All  the  time  of  her  absence  from  home  the  bag  with  its 
book  had  hung  in  her  room,  and  Flann,  accustomed  to 
carry  it,  had  missed  it  of  mornings  when  he  looked  in 
vain,  up  and  down  the  river,  for  the  return  of  his  mis- 
tress. Now  here  she  was,  and  he  gazed  at  her  fondly 
as  he  raised  his  long  neck,  and  the  sharp,  fine,  lance-like 
nozzle  feared  by  the  wolves  of  old  in  the  forests  burned 
down  by  Cromwell,  while  she  opened  the  bag  and  took 
out  her  little  book.  It  was  all  writ  in  strange  characters 
by  Lavender’s  own  hand — passages  from  here  and  there 
of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  rendered  into  the  Irish 
language,  of  which  she  was  a student. 

The  whistle  of  a shepherd’s  pipe  coming  to  her  from 
somewhere  not  far  away  was  the  cause  of  her  turning  to  a 
page  on  which  she  had  set  down  her  own  translation  into 
her  country’s  mother-tongue  of  a tribute  to  Irish  native 
music,  gleaned  from  the  slanderous  writings  of  an  enemy 
of  Ireland  of  the  twelfth  century,  where  this  word  of  truth 
shines  like  the  jewel  in  the  toad’s  head.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  our  earliest  calumniator,  in  a moment  of  unac- 
countable honesty,  says  that  the  industry  of  the  Irish  has 
in  their  musical  instruments  attained  a laudable  degree  of 
refinement,  surpassing  immeasurably  the  skill  of  other 
nations : 

“Bold  and  rapid,  yet  sweet  and  agreeable,  the  notes 
of  the  Irish  harp  are  quite  unlike  the  slow  and  drawl- 
ing melody  of  the  British  instruments  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  It  is  amazing  how  correct  musical  time 
can  be  observed  in  so  bold  and  hurried  sweeping  of  the 
fingers,  and  how,  amid  all  those  quavers  and  the  mazy 
multitude  of  chords,  the  master  hand  combines  this  sweet 
rapidity,  this  uneven  smoothness,  this  discord  and  con- 
cord into  a flowing  strain  of  harmonious  melody,  whether 
the  chords  sounding  in  unison  be  the  diatdssaron  or  the 
diapente.” 
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This,  with  other  like  testimonies,  Lavender  had  turned 
out  of  their  original  Latin  into  Irish. 

“The  Irish  practise  music  and  are  eminently  skilled  in 
it  ”,  says  another  ancient  authority,  Polydore  Virgil,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  “Their  performance,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  is  exquisite,  but  so  bold  and  impassioned 
that  it  is  amazing  how  they  can  observe  the  measured 
rules  of  their  art  amidst  such  rapid  evolutions  of  the 
fingers  and  vibrations  of  the  voice;  and  yet  they  do  ob- 
serve them  to  perfection.” 

Stanihurst,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  great  friend 
to  the  Irish,  says: 

“ Crusius,  a contemporary  of  our  own,  is  far  the  most 
eminent  harper  within  the  memory  of  man.  Such  is  the 
order  of  his  measures,  the  elegant  combination  of  his 
notes,  and  his  observance  of  musical  harmony,  that  his 
airs  strike  like  a spell  on  the  ears  of  his  audience.” 

A lover  of  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century  (Lynch) 
remarks:  “In  the  days  of  Giraldus,  Ireland  was  not 
subdued;  her  Irish  kings  were  in  full  possession  of  their 
power,  and  the  tones  of  joy  and  mirth  predominated  in 
her  music.” 

“But  mark  you,  Flann,”  said  Lavender,  springing  to 
her  feet  with  a bright  laugh,  “ this  was  when  we  were 
‘ savages  ’,  when  you  devoured  the  wolves,  and  I wore  a 
‘mind  ’ of  gold  on  my  head,  and  was  a king’s  daughter.” 

Flann  looked  as  if  he  understood  every  word,  and 
allowed  the  little  green-bound  book  to  be  replaced  in  the 
bag  round  his  neck. 

Then  Lavender  saw  by  the  curl  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  gable  chimney  of  Dunemon,  over  the  water,  that  the 
Miss  MacTaaffes  were  at  breakfast. 

“And  mother  will  be  waiting  for  me!”  she  cried,  and 
fled  up  the  terrace  steps  with  Flann  at  her  heels. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

“ That  is  Just  It  ” 

A day  or  two  later  Lavender  wrote  to  the  Miss 

MacTaaffes : 

“The  Irish  class  is  to  meet  in  the  garden  to-morrow, 
and  the  girls  from  Cratloe  are  to  be  here.  Will  you 
come  and  criticize  our  pronunciation?  Michaull  is  bring- 
ing his  new  pipes,  and  perhaps  we  may  have  some 
practice  in  step-dancing.” 

“ How  sweet  of  her,”  said  Miss  Flotilla. 

“Nothing  will  ever  spoil  that  girl,”  said  Miss  Judy, 
handing  back  the  letter  to  her  sister. 

“ She  is  more  likely  to  spoil  the  Cratloe  girls  by  making 
so  much  of  them,”  said  Flotilla. 

“ I think  not.  She  will  raise  them  to  her  own  level, 
if  she  can ” 

“ My  dear  Judy,  her  position  is  above  theirs ” 

“Oh,  I was  not  thinking  of  that  kind  of  thing!”  said 
Miss  Judy.  “ Lavender’s  high  level  is  the  level  of  her 
noble  simplicity  and  wide  sympathies.  She  will  not 
keep  reminding  nice  girls  that  their  grandfathers  were 
not  English  earls.  Her  own  position  is  an  established 
fact  which  does  not  weigh  upon  her.  When  she  has 
her  young  companions  round  her  she  looks  on  them 
all  in  the  light  of  the  same  sun  that  shines  on  her- 
self.” 

“‘We  are  all  kings’  daughters,’  she  said  to  me  one 
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day,  when  somebody — you,  perhaps — had  been  hinting 
to  her  of  her  condescension.  ‘ What  does  it  matter 
when  our  fathers  reigned?  Since  I have  been  reading’ 
a little  astronomy,  I am  convinced  that  time  is  a silly 
invention  of  people  who  want  to  climb  on  each  other’s 
shoulders.’  ” 

“ I don’t  know  where  she  gets  such  radical  ideas,” 
said  Flotilla.  “One  would  not  expect  it  from  that  pale 
fair  hair  and  silver-shining  eyes.” 

“Oh,  she  is  not  dreaming  of  being  a radical!”  said 
Judy.  “ There  is  a light  in  her  own  little  brain  that 
shows  her  the  world  in  a peculiar  aspect.  I can’t  say 
I object  to  it;  but  I look  on  with  interest  to  see  how 
far  it  will  lead  her.” 

“ Michaull,  for  instance?” 

“ Michaull  knows  his  place  to  a nicety,”  said  Miss  Judy. 
“The  youth  is  more  at  home  with  Miss  Lavender  than 
with  Norah  Fay,  or  Selina  Hayes,  or  even  the  Gannons, 
because  she  is  so  immeasurably  above  him  in  station. 
He  knows  that  the  ancient  bards  and  harpers  sat  beside 
the  queens,  but  he  is  also  keenly  aware  that  things  have 
been  changed  by  the  passing  of  centuries.” 

“Well,  Judy,  dear,  you  know  all  about  everything, 
from  a turnip  to  a pedigree.  Shall  we  wear  our  furs 
to-morrow,  or  is  it  time  to  leave  them  off?”  said  Miss 
Flotilla. 

When  the  Miss  MacTaaffes  arrived  at  Castle  Dermot  on 
the  morrow  they  found  the  Irish  class  already  assembled 
in  the  garden.  A few  little  rustic  tables,  with  books  and 
pens  and  ink,  were  among  the  garden  chairs,  but  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  to  be  conversation  rather 
than  reading  and  writing. 

May  was  just  turning  into  June,  and  the  tall  spikes 
of  the  white  foxgloves,  the  blue  lupines  and  larkspurs, 
the  silvery  branches  of  madonna  lilies  and  glowing  spires 
of  snapdragons  rising  against  cypress  and  yew  made  a 
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background  of  splendour  to  the  group  of  fresh,  pretty  girls 
who  sat  smiling  in  a row  at  their  leader  and  hostess.  If 
they  were  not  every  one  a beauty,  they  had  all  the  eyes 
and  complexions  of  their  country,  were  dressed  simply  and 
with  taste,  and  spoke  good  English  with  a dainty  Irish 
brogue. 

The  procedure  was  peculiar  as  that  of  a class  lesson  in 
language.  Michaull,  the  teacher,  a young  man  of  twenty, 
with  that  Spanish-Irish  face  which  cannot  be  described 
feature  by  feature,  sat  on  a stool  in  front  of  his  class, 
and  played  his  pipes  to  tune  the  spirits  of  his  pupils  to 
the  right  mood  for  catching  the  music  of  the  ancient 
speech  of  their  native  country.  The  lively  planxty  end- 
ing suddenly  with  a sob,  the  gay,  frolicsome  dance,  the 
mournful  lament,  each  followed  the  other  as  joy  trips 
over  sorrow  and  sorrow  tramples  down  joy  in  the  con- 
tinual movement  of  life.  The  class  had  subscribed  to 
buy  Michaull  his  new  pipes,  which  were  such  as  to  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  all  the  old  pipers  of  the  country.  But 
then  the  young  musician  piped  with  a bold  spirit,  and 
struck  into  the  mad  mirth  of  the  reel  or  the  plaintive 
wail  that  sudden,  bizarre  note  that  seems  to  warn  ot 
peril  or  to  threaten  war,  not  drowsily,  as  the  old  men  have 
it,  but  aloud  and  full  of  meaning. 

The  girls  listened  and  their  eyes  grew  dreamy,  while 
Michaull’s  black  forelock  drooped  over  his  eyes,  as  he 
bent  his  head  to  his  pipes  and  forgot  in  his  music  that 
he  was  sitting  in  the  gardens  of  Castle  Dermot. 

“That  will  do,  Michaull,  thank  you!  I think  we  are 
wound  up,”  said  Lavender,  and  as  the  pipes  stopped 
their  music  the  girls  laughed,  and  began  to  form  their 
mouths  to  the  utterance  of  unaccustomed  words. 

Michaull  laid  aside  his  instrument  and  began  to  talk, 
standing  with  folded  arms  in  front  of  his  class.  One 
after  another  replied  to  him,  catching  his  accent  and 
spirit,  and  soon  there  was  a lively  conversation  on  foot, 
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Michaull  describing  a heron  hunt  on  the  Blackwater  in 
the  days  of  the  Desmonds,  and  the  girls  asking  him 
questions  and  making  comments.  Lady  Sibyl  sat  by 
with  the  Miss  MacTaaffes,  who  were  ready  with  their 
suggestions  and  criticisms,  entering  at  last  into  a con- 
troversy with  Michaull  as  to  the  rival  merits  of  the 
Connaught  and  the  Munster  Irish.  Lady  Sibyl,  appealed 
to,  gave  it,  as  the  result  of  her  attentive  listening,  that 
the  Munster  Irish  was  the  more  melodious,  the  Con- 
naught the  more  vigorous.  After  a great  deal  of  con- 
versation, the  pupils  sang  and  recited  in  Irish,  and 
danced  a reel,  and  then  tea  was  served,  and  Miss 
Judy  MacTaaffe  entered  into  earnest  conversation  with 
Michaull,  to  the  admiration  of  some  of  the  young  ladies, 
who  envied  her  the  fluency  and  ease  with  which  she 
spoke  her  native  tongue. 

After  the  proceedings  had  quite  come  to  an  end, 
Lavender  invited  her  friends  to  come  into  the  castle  to 
see  the  interesting  things  she  had  picked  up  on  her 
travels,  and  some  of  them  stayed  till  the  sun  had  set. 
The  Miss  MacTaaffes  were  ferried  across  the  river  in  the 
afterglow,  with  a store  of  material  for  their  own  par- 
ticular chit-chat  over  the  turf  fire  in  the  gable-end 
parlour  at  Dunemon.  Bridget  Mullarkey  greeted  them 
with : 

“Sure,  musha,  I thought  y’were  never  cornin’  back, 
Miss  Judy,  and  the  kettle  boilin’  itself  to  death  for  y’r 
tea!  An’  it’s  myself  that  heard  the  pipes  playin’  that 
grand  that  I thought  I was  in  Connaught.” 

“ Michaull  plays  like  an  angel,  Bridget.” 

“ Oh,  then,  they’ll  make  a fool  of  him  betune  theii 
playin’  and  their  talkin’,  an’  he’ll  have  to  be  goin’  to 
America  to  get  his  head  put  right  on  his  shoulders 
again.” 

“Why  do  you  think  he  is  a fool,  Bridget?” 

“ Not  a fool  yet,  only  the  makin’s  of  one.  And  if  it’s 
( C 138 ) 3 
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not  himself  it’s  his  mother,  poor  crature,  thinkin’  that 
the  world  is  goin’  to  crown  him  for  his  music.” 

“ That  isn’t  the  kind  of  music  that  the  world  crowns, 
Bridget,”  said  Miss  Judy. 

“It’s  what  I told  her,”  said  Bridget,  “an’  she  was 
ready  to  eat  me  without  salt.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  Bridget’s  judgment  of  our 
young  teacher  and  piper?”  asked  Miss  Flotilla,  when 
they  were  alone. 

“ I think  that  he  will,  as  she  shrewdly  guesses,  go  off 
to  America,”  said  Judy,  “ and  if  he  can  get  into  a uni- 
versity there  he  will  push  up  in  the  world.  On  several 
points  he  comes  within  an  ace  of  being  a genius.  But 
when  I go  to  Castle  Dermot  I come  home  with  so  many 
ideas  about  my  fellow  creatures  that  the  cabbages  and 
turnips  seem  the  mere  vegetables  they  are  for  a week 
or  so.” 

“ What  ideas,  for  instance?”  said  Flotilla. 

“Oh,  these  girls,  and  what  is  to  become  of  them! 
Every  one  fresh  and  sweet,  and  thought  by  her  people 
fit  for  a fairy  prince,  and  not  a fairy  prince  to  be  seen 
in  this  world!  I would  like  to  turn  them  all  into  the 
fields  to  dig  and  delve  like  myself,  to  milk  the  cows  and 
feed  the  poultry.” 

“ Some  of  them  do.” 

“ And  most  of  them  don’t.  They  come  home  from 
school  with  a taste  for  something  different.  Schoolmates 
dazzle  them  with  flashlight  glimpses  of  society,  and  the 
echoes  of  the  theatres  are  in  their  ears.  The  modest  or 
frugal  home  is  a prison  to  them,  the  lovely  nature  around 
is  a desert.” 

“ Whom  are  you  thinking  of  now,  dear  Judy?”  said 
Flotilla  plaintively. 

“ Of  several,”  said  Miss  Judy  briskly,  giving  the  turfs 
on  the  hearth  a shake  and  setting  them  in  a blaze,  “but 
of  Selina  Hayes  in  particular.  She  has  moped  ever  since 
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she  came  from  school.  Give  me  the  good  old  days  when 
girls  in  the  country  had  a sensible  governess,  and  grew 
up  loving  their  fields  and  their  mountains.  Now  they 
must  all  go  away  to  school  to  be  unfitted  for  the  life 
that  is  before  them;  one  after  another  they  depart,  while 
the  family  at  home  is  pinched  in  means  to  pay  the 
stipend ! ” 

“ But  governesses  had  to  be  paid,”  said  Flotilla. 

“Not  always  highly,”  argued  Judy.  “Where  a family 
lived  on  a small  income,  a lady  would  be  glad  to  accept  a 
very  modest  salary,  and  to  live  with  them  as  one  of  them- 
selves. She  was  often  the  lifelong  friend,  and  lived  and 
died  among  those  with  whom  she  had  first  made  acquain- 
tance as  employers.  It  was  a profession  that  was  open 
to  the  daughters  of  such  families,  and  the  girls  educated 
in  this  manner  were  often  more  cultivated  women  than 
those  who  come  out  of  schools.” 

“ But  poor  Selina,  what  has  she  been  doing?”  asked 
Miss  Flotilla. 

“Nothing,”  said  Judy;  “that  is  just  it.  She  sees 
nothing  around  her  worth  doing.  That  brings  me  to 
the  point  I started  from.  Selina  would  like  a fairy 
prince  to  call  round  for  her  at  two  miles  from  Cratloe, 
on  his  way  to  the  well  of  the  world’s  end;  and  there’s 
no  such  prince,  and  if  there  were  he  would  never  call  at 
Cratloe.” 

“ Well,”  said  Miss  Flotilla  pensively,  “ I think,  some- 
how, it  makes  girls  more  interesting  when  they  have 
dreams  of  this  kind,  even  though  they  never  come 
true.” 

The  sisters  were  silent  for  a few  minutes,  each  reflecting 
on  her  own  case.  Flotilla  was  one  of  those  who  had 
dreamed  ideal  dreams  that  had  never  come  true,  and 
had  kept  a faith  in  sentiment  which  had  not  made  her 
unhappy.  Judy  had  lived  through  a real  romance  which 
had  ended  in  bitterness,  and  it  had  cost  her  infinite  pain 
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to  struggle  back  to  contentment.  But  the  breaking  up 
of  her  ideals  had  provided  her  with  the  foundation  for  a 
robust,  practical  cheerfulness. 

“ What  was  Selina  saying  to-day?”  asked  Miss  Flotilla 
presently. 

“ Not  much.  She  only  opened  one  of  Lavender’s 
garden  books  at  the  word  ‘ husbandry  while  she  and  I 
were  turning  it  over.  She  closed  the  book  quickly,  but 
kept  her  finger  in  it  for  another  peep. 

“ ‘ Does  husbandry  interest  you?’  I asked. 

‘“I  know  nothing  about  such  matters,  except  that  my 
father  is  the  husband  of  my  mother,’  she  said  sharply. 

“‘That  is  not  my  kind  of  husbandry,’  said  I. 

“‘No?’  said  Selina,  with  a slightly  impertinent  glance 
at  me. 

‘“I  don’t  mean  to  remind  you  that  I am  a spinster,’ 
said  I.  ‘ The  husbandry  in  that  book  is  a matter  of 
agriculture.’ 

“ ‘Oh!’  said  Selina. 

‘“And  it  is  better  worth  studying  in  this  country  than 
the  other  kind,’  I said,  ‘and  more  profitable.’” 

“That  was  rather  severe,”  said  Flotilla. 

“Perhaps  so.  But  that  Selina  excites  me,  I confess, 
sometimes  with  sympathy,  sometimes  with  — well,  con- 
tempt may  be  too  strong  a word.  She  is  neither  clever, 
nor  beautiful,  nor  distinguished,  yet  she  sighs  for  posi- 
tions in  life  allotted  to  the  distinguished.  Looking  for 
a fairy  prince!  Will  she,  if  she  marries  the  only  man 
she  is  likely  to  meet  with,  keep  him  comfortable  on  a 
small  income,  darn  his  stockings,  and  make  his  beef-steak 
puddings?” 

“Why,  Judy  dear,  you  quite  bristle  over  it!  Selina 
tells  me  that  she  trims  her  own  hats.” 

“And  allows  her  mother  to  look  after  the  inefficient 
cook,  and  her  delicate  sister  to  dust  the  rooms  and  wash 
the  china.  The  garden  needs  weeding,  while  she  walks 
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into  Cratloe  on  some  imaginary  errand,  and  is  happier 
if  some  rare  masculine  person  has  lifted  his  hat  to  her 
than  if  she  had  ironed  her  muslin  blouses  or  baked  the 
teacakes.” 


CHAPTER  V 


A Little  War  Cloud 

Lavender  was  driving1  herself  into  Cratloe  in  her  pony 
trap,  when  she  met  the  postman,  who  delivered  to  her  a 
thick  letter  with  a London  postmark. 

“Bell!”  she  said,  and  drew  up  her  little  cart  to  the 
hedge  under  an  elder  tree,  and,  allowing  her  pony  to 
crop  the  grass,  opened  her  letter  and  read  it. 

“ Dearest  Lavender,”  wrote  Bell,  “ I don’t  know  where 
to  begin  or  end  my  account  of  all  that  I have  seen  and 
done  since  you  left  me.  I have  been  to  all  the  balls,  and 
theatres,  and  concerts  that  could  possibly  be  squeezed 
into  the  time,  but  not  one  of  these  is  the  most  interest- 
ing item.  The  great  event  has  been  the  performance  of 
amateur  theatricals  which,  you  know,  Heliantha  was 
getting  up.  I had  a good  part,  though  I felt  I might 
have  been  allowed  a more  prominent  one;  but,  being  an 
outsider  in  a group  of  practised  amateurs,  of  course  I 
had  to  be  content  with  what  was  allotted  to  me.  I 
had  a very  becoming  costume,  and  an  artist  in  such 
matters  painted  my  face.  I thought  my  eyes  and  brows 
were  dark  enough,  but  they  put  black  touches  all  around 
them,  and  my  cheeks — which  mother  used  to  call  her 
damask  roses — had  to  be  washed  with  rouge.  It  rather 
took  down  my  vanity  at  first,  but  Heliantha  explained 
that  these  changes  only  gave  me  before  the  footlights 
my  own  natural  appearance  by  daylight.  Heliantha 
herself  looked  lovely  as  a Saxon  princess,  and  I was 
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her  rather  impertinent  maid.  The  amateur  society  wrote 
its  own  play,  and  provided  becoming  parts  for  all  who 
were  to  perform  in  it. 

“ Oh,  Lavender,  you  can’t  think  how  delightful  it  is  to 
find  yourself  suddenly  somebody  else,  who  may  say  and 
do  what  she  likes  without  your  having  any  responsibility 
with  regard  to  her  conduct!  When  she  says  the  most 
impudent  and  daring  things,  you  know  that  as  soon  as 
you  get  back  into  your  own  clothes  you  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  it.  A rather  grumpy  old  lady,  a friend  of 
Heliantha’s,  has  a theory  different  from  this,  which  she 
tried  to  explain  to  us;  but  it  was  too  unpleasant  to  be 
understood.  I feel  at  present  that  it  is  too  stupid  to 
be  only  one  person,  with  only  one  conscience  and  one 
appearance.  I am  wanting  to  be  everybody  else  in  turns, 
and  only  to  take  refuge  in  myself  when  I grow  tired  of 
all  the  changes. 

“ But  the  best  of  my  story  is  to  come,  my  dear.  There 
was  a great  company  to  see  our  performance,  of  course, 
and  among  the  rest  there  were  several  of  the  tip-top  actors 
and  actresses.  And  what  do  you  think?  After  the  play, 
when  we  mixed  with  the  company,  one  of  the  great  actors, 
Mr.  Harold  de  Boomerang,  asked  to  be  presented  to  me, 
and  complimented  me  on  my  acting!  Oh,  Lavender,  I 
did  not  know  where  I was  standing!  To  think  of  a great 
genius  in  the  theatrical  world  paying  such  a tribute  to 
little  me!  I tried  to  keep  my  head,  and  to  tell  him  simply 
and  quietly  how  very  much  I longed  to  take  up  his  pro- 
fession. I confessed  to  him  how  humdrum  the  proceed- 
ings of  everyday  life,  even  in  pleasant  circles,  seemed  to 
me,  and  how  I longed  to  escape  into  unlikely  situations. 

“You  can’t  think  how  kindly  and  sweetly  he  talked  to 
me.  He  is  very  handsome,  and  he  has  an  ideal  manner — 
speaks  as  if  what  he  said  ought  to  be  poetry,  and  puts 
things  so  differently  from  what  one  is  accustomed  to  in 
the  matter-of-fact  talk  of  the  ordinary  people  around  one. 
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“ He  paid  me  all  sorts  of  compliments,  of  course,  saying 
that  life  would  offer  me  so  many  happy  inducements  to 
remain  outside  the  theatre  that  naturally  I should  not 
want  to  follow  this  impulse  to  go  on  the  stage.  It  sounds 
quite  flat  as  I repeat  it,  but  it  really  was  charming  in  the 
way  he  put  it.  I told  him,  however,  that  I had  better 
stuff  in  me  than  he  imagined,  or  something  like  that,  only 
more  nicely  worded.  He  then  assured  me  that  if  I ever 
determined  to  realize  my  desire  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  me,  and  would  engage  to  give  me  an  opening.  He 
is  proprietor  of  the  Classic  Theatre,  and  of  course  could 
do  what  he  liked  in  that  way. 

“ I told  Heliantha  all  about  it  the  next  morning,  and 
she  laughed,  and  said  she  should  like  to  see  Mother’s  face 
at  the  mention  of  such  a thing  as  my  going  on  the  stage. 
But  I don’t  think  Heliantha  quite  understands  dear  Mother, 
who  has  always  wished  us  to  be  unconventional,  and  has 
herself  lived  in  her  own  way,  without  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world  of  society.  I am  sure  she  would  never  be 
so  narrow-minded  as  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  genius  of  any 
of  her  children.  Of  course,  I shall  not  do  anything  hastily, 
and  will  look  forward  to  talking  the  matter  over  with  her 
when  I go  home.  I am  in  such  a flutter  of  excitement 
about  this  that  I have  not  told  you  half  the  things  that 
have  happened.  Fancy  my  having  had  three  proposals! 
Gentianella  is  much  displeased  because  I refused  to  marry 
the  Hon.  Fred  Bitterbeere,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Brewer; 
but  I think  him  a very  dull  young  man,  and  I am  not 
going  to  tie  myself  for  life  to  a person  of  that  kind.  The 
whole  thing  that  they  call  success  in  society  seems  to  me 
so  silly.  Heliantha  says  I shall  live  to  regret  the  missing 
of  my  opportunities,  and  that  I laugh  at  everything  serious, 
and  make  serious  matter  out  of  nonsense.  Meanwhile  I 
am  very  merry,  and  having  a right  good  time.” 

There  was  a good  deal  more  of  the  letter,  giving  cari- 
cature descriptions  of  people  met  with,  and  even  of  exalted 
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personages.  It  was  evident  from  these  that  Bell  had  a 
turn  for  dramatic  outlines  in  character.  When  all  was 
read,  Lavender  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  her  little  coat,  gathered  up  her  reins,  and  drove 
into  Cratloe,  straight  to  the  post  office,  where  she  sent  a 
telegram. 

“ Am  I to  show  your  letter  to  Mother,”  she  wired  to  Bell, 
“or  will  you  write  another  not  so  likely  to  trouble  her?” 

Then  she  went  home  more  slowly,  reflecting  on  this 
unexpected  development  of  a certain  familiar  eccentricity 
in  her  sister’s  tastes  and  movements. 

Lady  Sibyl  was  waiting  tea  for  her,  and  Lavender  felt 
like  a guilty  person,  the  cream-jug  shaking  in  her  hand, 
while  her  mother  wondered  that  there  had  not  been  a 
letter  from  Bluebell.  She  was  glad  to  think  that  it  would 
probably  be  morning  before  the  answering  telegram  or 
the  second  letter  could  arrive,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  any  disturbance  of  her  mother’s  rest,  for  that  one 
night  at  all  events. 

But  soon  after  breakfast  next  morning  the  telegram 
arrived,  and  it  ran : 

“ No  secrets  from  Mother.  By  all  means  show  her  the 
letter.” 

“What  does  this  mean,  Lavender?”  said  Lady  Sibyl. 
“Have  you  been  hiding  a letter  from  me?” 

Tears  started  to  the  girl’s  eyes. 

“ I kept  it  back  since  yesterday,  Mother,  to  give  Bell 
time  for  a second  thought,”  she  said,  and  handed  the 
letter  to  her  mother  and  left  her  to  read  it  alone. 

An  hour  later  Lady  Sibyl  came  to  Lavender  in  the 
garden,  where  she  was  busy  with  Peter  Walsh  tying  up 
carnations  and  choosing  spots  for  begonias. 

“Come  and  talk  to  me,  dear,”  she  said;  and  Lavender 
left  her  stakes  and  her  bundle  of  ties,  and  sat  down  with 
her  mother  under  a cedar  tree  and  among  the  blooming 
masses  of  pink  and  crimson  rhododendrons. 
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“ You  were  right  in  thinking  that  this  letter  would  give 
me  no  pleasure,”  said  Lady  Sibyl. 

Lavender  glanced  at  her  mother’s  face,  and  saw  therein 
a great  deal  of  what  was  not  expressed  by  the  above 
gentle  remark. 

Lady  Sibyl,  sitting  there  in  the  sunlight,  looked,  as  she 
was,  a woman  of  distinction  in  her  plain  black  dress,  her 
white  hair,  still  flecked  with  gold,  dressed  a la  Marie 
Antoinettey  her  fair  cheek  still  tinged  with  rose,  and  a 
touch  of  scarlet  along  the  line  of  her  delicate  lips.  Her  fine 
features  were  still  beautiful  in  their  curves.  At  that  moment 
there  was  a fold  between  her  brows,  which  were  drawn 
together  with  pain,  the  result  of  the  shock  she  had  received 
from  Bell’s  unexpected  letter. 

Lady  Sibyl,  though  she  lived  so  much  at  ease  with  all 
classes  of  the  people  surrounding  her,  and  was  by  the  un- 
observant looked  upon  as  a radical,  was  at  heart  intensely 
conservative.  Her  apparent  radicalism  was  grounded  on 
the  inherent  belief  that  water  from  the  mountain  will  find 
its  own  level  in  the  plains,  and  will  rise  above  that  of  the 
stagnant  lakes  and  pools.  That,  she  thought,  was  the 
source  of  all  true  aristocracy.  Her  distaste  for  what  is  called 
“the  world”  was  really  for  the  vulgarity  of  “society”, 
the  lowering  developments  of  too  long-continued  pro- 
sperity. The  knights  of  old  who  won  their  titles  and  held 
them  by  their  swords  or  pens  were  the  heroes  of  her 
admiration ; but  she  had  a quarrel  with  the  manner  of 
many  of  their  descendants,  who  wear  spurs  that  do 
not  fit  them,  and  tarnish  a glory  that  on  them  can  never 
shine.  Her  motherly  smile  of  encouragement  for  the 
young  genius,  Michaull,  who  had  quitted  the  planting  of 
potatoes  to  teach  her  the  language  of  kings,  and  thrill 
her  with  the  music  that  kings  had  delighted  in  listening 
to,  was  one  thing;  but  that  a daughter  of  hers  should  be 
flattered  by  a vulgar  London  play-actor  of  the  present  day, 
and  lured  to  join  his  troop,  was  Quite  another.  Who  ever 
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heard  of  Harold  de  Boomerang?  And  the  “ Classic”  was 
no  doubt  a second-rate  theatre,  though  it  cunningly  sug- 
gested Shakespeare ! 

All  this  and  much  more  was  in  Lady  Sibyl’s  face  when 
Lavender  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

“I  blame  Heliantha,”  said  Lady  Sibyl  after  a pause, 
during  which  she  gazed  with  gentle  sternness  afar  down 
a lovely  vista  of  the  river,  with  its  curve  of  reedy  marge, 
and  a mount  of  sombre  firs  splitting  a mass  of  suncloud 
with  its  bristling  tops,  and  sending  a fountain  of  light 
into  the  flood. 

“But,  Mother,”  said  Lavender,  “Heliantha  only  does 
as  others  do,  and  if  Bell  is  to  have  the  advantages  every- 
one seems  to  look  on  as  her  due,  she  must  take  things  as 
they  come,  I suppose.” 

“ Heliantha  ought  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line — she 
ought  not  to  have  brought  her  sister  into  such  relations 
with  a Harold  de  Boomerang,”  said  Lady  Sibyl. 

“ Mother,  you  said  only  the  other  day  that  society  is 
ruled  by  the  theatre.  Great  ladies  want  to  be  actresses, 
and  actresses  are  great  ladies.  If  Heliantha  is  to  please 
the  people  she  lives  among,  I dare  say  she  will  cultivate 
actors.  It  may  be  that  Harold  de  Boomerang  is  a leader 
in  the  theatrical  set.  We  know  no  more  about  it  all,  you 
and  I,  than  do  these  rhododendrons.” 

“No,  thank  heaven!”  said  Lady  Sibyl.  “But  I ex- 
pected you  to  be  a little  more  sympathetic,  Lavender. 
How  would  you  like  to  have  your  sister  a third-rate 
actress  on  the  boards  of  a third-rate  theatre?” 

“ I shouldn’t  like  it — for  her,”  said  Lavender.  “ It 
would  mean  a great  disappointment  for  Bell.  She  would 
be  very  ambitious  of  great  distinction ; she  would  want  us 
to  see  her  in  the  parts  of  Rachel  and  Sarah  Bernhardt.” 

“ That  is  not  in  Bell,”  said  Lady  Sibyl ; “ and  if  it  were — 
what  a disgrace  for  the  daughter  of  Sir  Dermot  O’Shaugh- 
nessy !” 
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‘‘Oh,  Mother,”  cried  Lavender,  laughing,  “you  have 
no  idea  how  terrible  you  look  with  that — what  I call  your 
conservative  wrinkle  coming  out  between  your  eyes  ! Some- 
body called  them  dove’s  eyes,  didn’t  they;  and  Solomon 
makes  someone  with  dove’s  eyes  terrible  as  an  army  in 
battle  array?  Don’t  be  an  army,  Mother — I would  rather 
have  you  a dove.” 

She  raised  her  mother’s  white  hand  and  kissed  the  tips 
of  her  fingers. 

“You  make  me  smile;  but  I am  in  earnest.  Some 
people  call  me  an  undignified  radical,  and  now  I am  a 
conservative,  it  appears!  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story 
of  the  poor  old  man  and  his  ass?  But,  my  dear,  the 
end  of  all  this  business  is  that  Bell  must  come  home. 
Leading  the  quiet  life  that  you  and  I lead  here,  she  will 
forget  all  this  nonsense  about  theatres  and  Harold  de 
Boomerangs.” 

Lavender  thought  within  herself  that  it  might  be  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  Bell  would  prove  so  easily  managed, 
and,  as  she  returned  to  the  carnations,  she  feared  that  she 
saw  a little  war  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand,  hang- 
ing over  the  gardens  of  Castle  Dermot. 
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“ To  be  Somebody  Else” 

Lady  Sibyl  wrote  at  once  to  Heliantha,  and  Heliantha 
replied : 

“ My  Dear  Mother, 

“ Do  not  alarm  yourself  so  seriously  about  Bell’s 
romancing.  She  is  very  impressionable,  and  has  the  kind 
of  will  that  does  not  bear  to  be  directly  crossed.  This 
fancy  of  hers  will  not  last  long.  If  you  take  her  home  in 
a hurry  she  may  give  you  a little  trouble,  but  if  you  leave 
her  to  me  she  will  be  following  some  other  idea  before  you 
see  her.  For  the  rest,  I cannot  make  you  any  promises, 
dear  Mother,  as  to  the  persons  who  come  to  my  house. 
Actors  are  very  amusing  and  agreeable  people,  and  we 
cannot  do  without  them.  Their  clever  varieties  give  a 
sparkle  to  social  meetings.  Bell  need  not  have  been  so 
confidential  with  Mr.  de  Boomerang;  but  she  is  a born 
Bohemian,  which,  to  my  mind,  conventional  as  I am  bound 
to  be,  is  a distinct  charm.  He,  no  doubt,  merely  said  a 
word  or  two  to  please  her,  and  forgot  all  about  her  before 
he  left  the  house.  I have  told  her  so,  but  I do  not  insist 
on  it  for  fear  of  provoking  her  spirit  of  opposition.  And, 
dear  Mother,  are  you  not  a little  inconsistent?  You  are 
not  at  all  concerned  about  her  refusal  of  offers  of  marriage, 
whether  brilliant  or  sensible,  and  you  are  quite  perturbed 
by  her  enthusiasm  for  the  stage.  My  own  idea  is  that  a 
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suitable  settlement  in  life  would  put  an  end  to  all  such 
nonsense.  It  is  true,  however,  that  just  at  present  all  Bell 
wants  from  the  world  is  her  absolute  freedom.  There  is 
something  of  the  gipsy  about  her.  In  appearance  she  is 
really  very  like  a Spanish  gipsy.  It  is  a charming  type 
near  one’s  eyes,  but  would  never  do  either  for  the  foot- 
lights or  for  photography.  An  artist  pointed  this  out  to 
me.  So  much  depends  on  accidental  light  and  shade 
without  pose,  and  on  changing  expressions  in  conversa- 
tion. And,  by  the  way,  I have  bought  such  a lovely  piece 
of  blue  china ” 

“How  Heliantha  runs  on!”  said  Lady  Sibyl,  dropping 
the  letter  on  her  knees  before  she  had  pursued  the  piece 
of  blue  china  to  the  particular  niche  in  her  daughter’s 
boudoir  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  which  it  suited 
so  sweetly. 

“ But  she  tells  us  a good  many  things  in  her  own  way,” 
said  Lavender.  “ Some  people  post  you  an  envelope 
with  a sheet  of  paper  inside,  and  tell  you  nothing.” 

“What  does  it  matter  about  a number  of  trivial  things, 
when  you  do  not  hear  the  things  you  want  to  hear?”  said 
Lady  Sibyl  plaintively.  “ I want  to  hear  that  Bell  has 
given  up  the  silly  idea,  and  I am  treated  to  a dissertation 
on  blue  china.” 

“ Well,  Mother  darling,  Heliantha  is  doing  her  best. 
She  is  a great  English  princess,  and  we  are  only  chieftain- 
esses  on  the  Blackwater.  She  lives  in  a palace  in  which 
blue  china  is  an  important  factor  in  life,  while  we  have 
our  own  pride  in  the  thickness  of  our  ivy.  And  I think 
she  is  right  about  the  way  to  manage  Bell.  You  must 
never  tell  Bell  she  is  silly;  you  must  leave  her  to  find  it 
out  for  herself.” 

“ I did  not  expect  you  to  lecture  me  about  what  I 
‘ must’  do,  Lavender,”  said  Lady  Sibyl,  with  a little  of  the 
mild  sternness  which  was  one  of  her  characteristics.  “ If 
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a mother  ‘ must’  not  point  out  the  right  way  to  her  child, 
what  is  the  world  coming  to,  I wonder!” 

“ Mammy  dear,  don’t  say  such  a bad  word  as  ‘lecture’ 
or  the  flowers  will  be  shocked.  If  you  take  away  my 
character  in  their  hearing  they  won’t  bloom  for  me.  There’s 
that  pink  hollyhock  just  thinking  whether  she  will  come 
out  or  not,  and  if  she  turns  against  me  as  an  undutiful 
daughter  to  the  queen  of  the  garden,  what  is  to  become 
of  our  beauty ?” 

“You  ridiculous  child!”  said  Lady  Sibyl,  lighting  up 
with  smiles. 

“Yes,  dear,  but  we  were  talking  about  what  the  world 
is  coming  to.” 

“ Exactly ! ” 

“Well,  I think  that  the  world  is  just  going  round  and 
round,  and  always  coming  back  to  where  it  started  from, 
as  it  did  from  the  beginning.  And  the  mothers  are  always 
wise  and  the  daughters  naughty.  But  then  the  naughty 
daughters  turn  into  wise  mothers  so  fast,  and  are  punished 
by  having  naughty  daughters  of  their  own.  Poor  Heli- 
antha’s  two  little  rosebuds,  as  she  calls  them ” 

“ I don’t  want  to  see  any  daughter  of  mine  punished,” 
said  Lady  Sibyl  seriously;  but  Lavender  had  made  her 
laugh,  and  she  could  not  find  her  way  back  to  the  dis- 
pleasure she  had  left  behind.  So  she  picked  up  the  letter 
and  went  on  with  Heliantha  about  the  blue  china,  seeing 
it  disposed  of  on  the  upper  shelf  of  the  particular  corner 
cupboard  which  was  so  miraculously  suited  for  it,  in  the 
boudoir.  After  a lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  Lavender 
had  persuaded  her  mother  to  follow  Heliantha’s  counsel 
and  to  allow  Bell  to  finish  her  visit;  and  Lady  Sibyl  wrote 
her  a letter  which,  considering  her  alarm  and  displeasure, 
conveyed  a really  very  mild  though  decided  disapproval 
of  the  suggestion  of  a theatrical  career  for  a daughter  of 
the  O’Shaughnessys. 

Lavender  also  wrote,  but  a different  kind  of  letter. 
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“ Darling  Bell, 

“ Of  course  I showed  the  letter  to  Mother,  as  you 
desired;  but  I am  sorry  you  did,  for  she  will  be  unhappy, 
thinking  you  are  in  earnest.  Mother  is  always  in  earnest 
herself,  and  always  was,  even  in  choosing  our  ribbons, 
blue  for  you,  lavender  for  me,  white  for  us  both,  no  reds, 
or  yellows,  or  greens,  no  more  than  if  they  were  sin.  And 
you  know  you  are  the  very  contrary.  You  are  always 
‘ pretending’,  as  we  used  to  say,  I don’t  mean  dishonestly, 
but  artistically,  and  this  theatre  craze  is  just  one  of  your 
whimsies.  I agree  with  you  that  it  is  charming  to  go  out 
of  oneself  and  be  somebody  else,  but  it  can  be  done  in 
other  ways  than  before  the  footlights.  Sometimes  for  a 
week  I scarcely  know  who  I am,  except  that  Mother  calls 
me  Lavender.  For  half  a day  I will  be  a lark,  and  the  other 
half  a rabbit ; and  as  for  flowers,  I know  all  their  sensa- 
tions during  the  whole  process  of  growing  up.  Now  you 
will  laugh,  and  I can  do  that  too.  Bluebell  on  a London 
stage,  looking  like  a boy,  or  a gipsy,  or  a waiting-maid, 
seems  to  me  so  funny.  And  when  you  have  done  laughing 
for  the  moment  I will  tell  you  that  I have  felt  all  the  aches 
and  pains  of  that  poor  old  Widow  Dempsey,  who  lives  in 
the  broken-down  hut  (God  forgive  the  landlord  who  does 
not  mend  it  for  her!)  two  miles  from  Cratloe.  I’ve  been 
inside  of  her  thoughts  about  the  five  children  who  died  of 
consumption,  and  the  one  girl  at  service,  who  sends  her 
a little  money  every  week.  I lament  (in  her  mind)  that 
I ever  had  to  take  the  Union  relief,  which  deprives  me  of 
the  Old  Age  Pension,  though  I don’t  see  how  I could  have 
done  without  it  and  be  alive.  I’m  glad  I’m  not  in  the 
Poorhouse  anyhow,  and  I think  Miss  Lavender  is  going 
to  try  to  do  something  for  me.  And  so  she  is,  for  you  see, 
Bell,  those  daffodils  that  labour  not,  neither  do  they  spin, 
and  are  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold  like  Solomon  in  his  glory, 
I do  think  after  two  thousand  years  more  of  idleness 
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since  those  great  words  were  said  of  them  (as  of  their 
cousins  the  lilies),  and  in  a poor  country  like  Ireland, 
might  be  made  to  earn  something  to  feed  the  hungry.  I’m 
going  to  try  sending  them  to  market,  and  to  induce  them 
to  settle  a little  pension  on  the  Widow  Dempsey.  Some 
persons  I know  of  make  the  white  narcissi  pay  for  their 
blouses  and  golfing  boots,  which  are  far  more  expensive 
articles  than  my  old  woman’s  tea  and  porridge.  And 
there  is  a convent  of  charity  near  us,  which,  I hear,  keeps 
an  orphanage  on  violets.  I intend  to  live  for  some  time 
in  the  person  of  the  gardeneress  of  that  Little  Girls’  Hos- 
telry, and  find  out  how  she  does  it. 

“ I think  I change  my  characters  a great  deal  more 
often  than  you  could  do  if  you  were  an  actress.  You 
would  have  a long  run  of  one  part,  and  keep  to  that  as 
long  as  your  play  might  be  pleasing  to  the  public.  To 
have  to  be  a waiting-maid  for,  say,  three  months,  when 
you  would  be  heartily  tired  of  her  after  a week,  and  were 
just  longing  to  be  her  mistress,  would  be  wearisome.  Better, 
say  I,  to  live  in  the  birds,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  rabbits, 
and  the  old  men  and  women,  and  the  little  children,  when 
you  can  flit  from  one  to  another  and  be  useful  to  them  all. 

“ And  oh!  by  the  way,  I have  been  living  a good  deal  in 
Gracie  Gannon.  What  sort  of  character  do  you  imagine 
she  is  intending  to  live  in?  A pastry-cook!  You  know 
the  good  old  doctor  is  getting  very  old,  and  you  remember 
how  that  swindling  stockbroker  made  away  with  all  their 
money;  and  the  mother  and  the  other  girl  are  both  deli- 
cate. Gracie  would  go  away  to  take  a post  somewhere — 
she  is  clever  enough  for  anything — but  she  can’t  bear  to 
leave  the  home  where  she  is  wanted  so  badly.  So  what 
do  you  think  she  believes  she  will  do?  Take  that  little 
empty  house  at  the  end  of  the  town  of  Cratloe,  and  open 
a cake  shop,  over  which  she  will  preside.  When  she  was 
staying  with  friends  in  London  she  took  lessons  in  making 

pastries  and  cakes,  and  now  she  is  going  to  treat  the  cakes 
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as  I do  the  daffodils.  She  expects  that  all  the  tennis  and 
golf  players  for  miles  round  will  engage  her  to  supply 
their  teas,  and  I am  sure  that  there  isn’t  a nice  house  in 
the  country  that  will  not  patronize  her.  I don’t  know  how 
to  tell  you  the  amount  of  delight  I feel  at  her  pluck.  No 
one  is  in  the  secret,  as  yet,  except  myself  and  the  Miss 
MacTaaffes.  You  can  imagine  how  they  take  it.  Good 
old  Flotilla  is  all  for  elegance,  you  know,  and  she  is  afraid 
there  will  be  too  great  a loss  of  gentility;  but  dear  Judy, 
matter-of-fact  and  practical,  cries  ‘ away  with  gentility 
when  you  have  got  to  take  necessity  by  the  throat!’  For 
a Connaught  woman  and  a MacTaaffe  I think  Judy  is 
quite  remarkable  in  her  common-sense  views.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  I shall  be  wanting  the  household  to  live 
on  cakes  instead  of  bread,  and  I fear  the  diet  will  not 
agree  with  Mother.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however, 
whether  Gracie  will  be  permitted  by  her  parents  (who  may, 
perhaps,  prove  as  foolish  as  most  other  people)  to  put  her 
brave  intention  into  execution.  Meanwhile,  I may  as  well 
confess  to  you,  my  sister,  that  I would  rather  myself  be 
a pastry-cook,  to  relieve  the  anxieties  of  those  I love,  and 
provide  them  with  comforts,  than  be  dressed  and  painted 
up  into  the  semblance  of  some  other  person  scarcely  worth 
imitating. 

“You  will  say,  when  you  read  all  this,  that  my  last 
transmigration  has  been  into  a March  hare!  But  it  is 
not  March.  At  all  events  you  can  assure  yourself,  if  you 
ever  doubted  it,  that  be  you  what  you  will,  no  one  is, 
after  all,  more  full  of  whimsies  than 

“ Your  loving  sister, 

“ Lavender. 

“ P.S. — The  Miss  MacTaaffes  are  in  great  delight  because 
the  young  O’Clare  has  written  to  them  that  he  has  been 
meeting  you  in  London,  where  he  is  spending  part  of  his 
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holidays.  How  they  adore  that  boy ! — of  course  for  his 
father’s  sake,  who  has  been  so  good  to  them.  It  seems 
that  the  O’Clare’s  fortunes  are  mending;  but  all  the  good 
news  is  a little  spoiled  by  the  fact  that  his  health  is  not 
so  perfect  as  it  was.  They  hope  the  boy  will  run  across 
to  see  them  before  returning  to  his  college.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


“ I am  not  going  to  be  Lectured  ” 

When  Bell  received  these  two  letters  she  was  in  her 
dressing-room,  preparing  for  the  dress  rehearsal  of  a new 
play  to  be  performed  by  the  amateur  society;  for,  though 
Heliantha  had  written  so  confidently  of  her  sister’s  prob- 
able change  of  mind  as  to  a theatrical  career,  her  own 
proceedings  were  not  calculated  to  bring  about  that  con- 
summation. Though  hardly  an  inordinately  vain  woman, 
she  had  a childish  delight  in  the  admiration  liberally 
accorded  to  her  own  beauty,  and  in  the  little  dramas 
chosen  for  its  suitable  display  Bell’s  contrasting  style  of 
good  looks  made  an  excellent  foil  and  enhancement,  as 
dark  against  light,  showing  the  splendour  of  light  against 
darkness.  Then,  as  all  Heliantha’s  brilliance  was  in  her 
appearance,  Bell’s  really  pretty  drawing-room  wit  was 
useful  in  saving  matters  from  becoming  too  conventionally 
dull.  For  these  reasons,  and  others  which  included  affec- 
tionate designs  for  securing  her  sister’s  desirable  settle- 
ment in  life,  Heliantha  continued  her  pleasant  series  of 
theatrical  entertainments  for  her  friends,  and  Bell  lived 
in  those  ever-varying  experiences  of  being  somebody  else 
which  supremely  delighted  her. 

“ You  need  not  tell  Mother  that  we  are  preparing  a new 
play,”  said  Heliantha. 

“Then  I must  not  write  to  her,”  said  Bell.  “I  never 
conceal  anything  from  Mother.” 

“You  don’t  mind  doing  the  thing  she  does  not  like,  but 
you  insist  on  annoying  her  by  letting  her  know  of  it.” 
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“ I want  her  to  know  about  it,  and  to  think  that  it  is  all 
right,”  said  Bell. 

“You  don’t  understand  Mother.  Her  ideas  on  points 
are  fixed.  She  won’t  change  them  because  you  differ  from 
her;  I can  assure  you  of  that.  You  must  learn  to  take 
your  own  way,  quietly  and  amiably,  without  consulting 
her  too  much.  It  is  the  only  course  for  grown-up  girls 
to  follow.  I should  never  have  married  if  I had  allowed 
myself  to  be  persuaded  by  Mother — darling  as  she  is ! — 
that  it  is  far  nicer  to  live  one’s  life  on  the  Blackwater  than 
in  London.” 

“But  to  be  married  is  not  my  object,”  said  Bell.  “I 
have  a quite  different  ambition,  as  you  know,  Heli.” 

Heliantha  laughed.  She  did  not  believe  a word  of  it, 
though  she  knew  that  Bell  was  at  the  moment  sincere. 
Her  belief  in  fickleness  was  immense,  and  was  based,  per- 
haps, a little  on  personal  experience. 

Bell  was  before  her  looking-glass  when  the  letters  of  her 
mother  and  sister  were  handed  to  her.  She  was  attired  in 
the  costume  of  an  Italian  brigand’s  daughter,  who  was  to 
protect  and  rescue  a beautiful  English  lady.  The  dress 
of  mingled  rich  and  brilliant  colours  was  very  becoming 
to  her,  as  was  also  the  style  of  hairdressing,  in  long  plaits, 
tied  with  bright  ribbons,  which  hung  below  her  waist, 
showing  off  her  small,  dark  head  and  sparkling  coun- 
tenance. Surveying  herself  in  the  mirror,  Bell  was 
thoroughly  content,  and  as  her  business  in  the  play  was 
chiefly  to  look  charming,  in  an  attractive  contrast  to 
Heliantha,  she  was  not  uneasy  about  the  success  of  her 
acting.  So  she  was  in  perfect  good  humour  when  she 
opened  the  letters  and  read  them. 

She  frowned,  reading  them,  laughed,  and  frowned  again. 

“ Dear  old  Blackwater!”  she  said.  “ Primeval  as  ever! 
Now,  I understand  Mother  better  than  Lavender.  What 
does  she  mean  by  living  inside  of  people,  and  making  such 
extraordinary  comparisons?  If  it  were  not  Lavender,  I 
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should  say  that  the  writer  of  that  letter  wanted  to  be  too 
fearfully  clever.  But  Lavender  doesn’t  pose.  We  must 
talk  about  it  when  I go  home,  and  try  to  understand  each 
other.  And  poor  old  Gracie  Gannon!  What  a life!  Oh, 
one  must  invent  something  better  than  mildewing  as 
people  do. 

“And  the  old  ladies  longing  to  embrace  Emon ! What 
would  they  say  if  they  knew  that  Gen  objects  to  his  acting 
with  me  as  my  brigand  lover?  He  has  no  money,  and 
poor  Gen  is  just  a little  vulgar  on  account  of  her  aristo- 
cracy. Just  as  if  one  could  not  play-act  with  a nice  boy 
without  thinking  of  whether  he  had  money  or  not!  And 
all  her  money-bag  men  are  as  dull  as  dull;  they  can’t 
play-act,  even  to  be  my  brigand  lover!  There,  it  must 
be  the  dinner  hour,  and  I can  read  these  letters  again 
when  the  evening  is  over.” 

She  threw  them  into  a pretty  casket  on  her  table, 
gathered  up  her  belongings  as  a brigand  maiden,  and 
descended  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Emon,  or  the  Young  O’Clare  (both  names  were  given 
to  him  by  his  intimate  Irish  friends),  was  waiting  for  her 
in  the  drawing-room,  his  playbook  in  hand. 

“ But  you  are  not  dressed!”  said  Bell.  “ I can’t  see  you 
a brigand  in  those  stupid  evening  clothes.” 

Emon  laughed.  He  was  a fair-haired  youth,  a year  or 
two  older  than  Bell,  with  an  air  of  independence  to  match 
her  own. 

“ Once  will  be  enough  to  dress  up  like  a harlequin,”  he 
said.  “ I can  go  through  it  to-night  as  I am.” 

“I  couldn’t,”  said  Bell;  “I  need  the  accessories  to 
enable  me  to  realize  the  make-believes.” 

Heliantha  was  still  dressing,  and  it  was  not  so  near  the 
dinner  hour  as  Bell  had  supposed,  so  the  two  brigands  sat 
down  to  talk  of  a good  many  things — the  play,  the  Black- 
water,  Castle  Dermot,  Dunemon,  and  Emon’s  father, 
vv  icse  last  letter  had  given  a better  account  of  his  health 
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Bell  related  the  contents  of  her  letters  from  home  with 
perfect  frankness. 

“ But  you  can’t  be  in  earnest  about  going-  on  the  stage,” 
said  Emon.  “A  girl  like  you!  It’s  impossible!” 

“ Why?”  asked  Bell,  sitting  up. 

“Oh,”  said  Emon,  laughing,  “if  I met  you  now  in  the 
Abruzzi  I should  be  afraid  of  you!  You  look  quite  fierce 
enough  to  be  a brigand — a girl  brigand,  I mean.” 

“It  isn’t  a laughing  matter,”  said  Bell;  “it  is  a 
woman’s  resolution  to  do  something  with  her  life  besides 
stitching  embroideries,  or  playing  golf,  or  tending  roses. 
One  must  have  some  experience  of  life  before  one  begins 
to  grow  old.” 

“ It  isn’t  a woman’s  resolution,  because  you  are  not  a 
woman;  you  are  only  a girl.” 

“ I am  nearly  eighteen  and  a half.  One  is  not  a girl 
after  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  different  with  you — you 
are  only  a boy.  A woman  is  so  much  older  than  a 
man.” 

“ That  is  a fallacy.  I know  solid  old  men  who  look 
like  the  fathers  of  pretty  spinsters  of  their  own  age.” 
“What  a pity  the  dear  old  MacTaaffes  do  not  hear 
you,  or  at  least  Flotilla;  Miss  Judy  would  not  care.  But 
seriously,  Emon,  I am  going  on  the  stage.” 

“When?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I have  got  to  persuade  Mother.  But 
she  is  such  a dear,  she  will  be  sure  to  consent.  She  and 
Lavender  are  enough  for  the  Blackwater,  and  I must  have 
a larger  experience.” 

“ And  your  elder  sisters?  What  will  they  say?” 

“Oh,  Gentianella  will  be  angry!  She  would  want  me 
to  be  a millionairess,  or  a duchess,  or  a marchioness,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  But  Heliantha  is  so  fond  of 
theatricals  herself  that  she  could  not  object.” 

“It  is  one  thing  to  be  a queen  of  amateur  art, 
another  to  rule  the  public!  Take  my  advice,  Bell,  and 
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put  this  idea  out  of  your  head.  Be  content  to  be  a 
charming  woman,  to  win  love,  to  make  home  happy, 
unless  you  are  called  out  by  necessity  to  do  more  (or 
less)  than  that.” 

Bell  laughed.  “ I have  heard  of  young  men  who  could 
talk  like  a father,”  she  said,  “but  you  are  talking  like  a 
father  and  mother  in  one.” 

“Other  people  may  talk  common  sense  besides  fathers 
and  mothers.  But  I am  bound  to  take  what  you  say  as 
a compliment,  seeing  that  you  have  a good  mother  and 
I have  a good  father.” 

“ I am  not  going  to  be  lectured,”  said  Bell.  But  here 
Heliantha  appeared,  radiant  as  the  lovely  not-yet-ransomed 
Englishwoman,  who  (wearing  all  her  jewels,  of  course) 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  brigands,  and  was  to  be 
protected  by  Bell  and  Emon,  her  brigand  lover.  And 
after  dinner  the  rehearsal  took  place,  and  there  was  no 
more  opportunity  for  conversation  between  Emon  and 
Bell  on  the  subject  of  a theatrical  vocation. 

Bell  re-read  her  letters  the  next  morning,  and  showed 
them  to  Heliantha. 

“How  very  odd  dear  Lavender  is!”  said  Lady  Hope- 
toune.  “Mother’s  letter  is,  of  course,  just  what  one 
would  expect.  She  is  sweetly  and  unnecessarily  anxious. 
But  Lavender  talks  so  peculiarly  for  a girl  of  her  age. 
She  is  nearly  two  years  younger  than  you,  is  she  not?” 

“ Quite,”  said  Bell.  “ She  is  a funny  mixture,  is  darling 
old  Lavender.  I used  to  think  her  half  a fairy,  with  her 
talk  about  her  flowers,  as  if  they  were  live  things ; and 
now  it  seems  she  is  going  in  for  common  sense,  like 
any  grandmother.” 

“I  am  amazed  at  her  talk  about  this  Gracie  Gannon. 
Who  is  the  girl,  and  what  has  Lavender  to  do  with  her?” 

“ She  is  a friend  of  ours,  and  a delightful  creature.” 

“And  proposing  to  open  a pastry-cook’s  shop!” 

“Why  not,  if  she  can  make  it  useful  for  her  people?” 
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“Perhaps  you  would  take  to  it  instead  of  going-  on  the 
stage.” 

“No,”  said  Bell;  “I  can’t  make  cakes.  Gracie  has  a 
genius  for  it.  We  have  all  our  different  gifts.” 

Heliantha  laughed. 

“ Who  is  the  girl’s  father?  I wonder  at  Mother ” 

“ Do  you  forget  him?  You  once  knew  him.  Dr. 

Gannon  is  a gentleman  of  good  family,  and  a professional 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  culture.  He  is  getting  very 
old,  and  he  has  lately  lost  his  money.  Gracie’s  mother 
is  delicate,  and  she  has  a consumptive  sister.  There 
is  no  brother.  If  Gracie  should  open  her  cook-shop,  I 
hope  the  whole  country  will  admire  her,  and  hasten  to 
deal  with  her.” 

Heliantha  looked  puzzled.  She  was  goodnatured,  but 
so  conventional  that  virtue  itself  could  scarcely  be  re- 
cognized by  her  unless  it  wore  a becoming  cloak  and 
hood,  or  a ball  robe,  or  a teagown. 

“ I give  you  up,  Bell,”  she  said.  “ Even  the  few  years 
that  have  passed  since  I married  have  made  such  a 
change  in  girls  that  I can  hardly  see  my  way  when  I get 
among  them.  You  all  seem  to  want  to  be  something 
so  very  different  from  what  people  used  to  be.  Anything 
will  do  for  you,  from  a stage,  to  a pastry-cook’s  shop.” 

“ But  poor  Gracie ” began  Bell.  Then  she  was 

silent,  feeling  that  Heliantha’s  attention  had  deserted 
her  for  a book  of  the  Paris  fashions. 

The  next  evening  was  to  witness  the  finished  perfor- 
mance of  Heliantha’s  brigand  play,  but  in  the  morning- 
Emon  arrived,  pale  with  excitement,  to  explain  that  he 
must  leave  London  that  night  for  the  Antipodes.  He 
had  received  a telegram  saying  that  his  father  was 
seriously  ill  and  wishing  to  see  him. 

“To-night!”  cried  Heliantha.  “Then  what  is  to 
become  of  our  play?  We  have  no  one  to  take  your 
part.  Can  you  not  wait  for  the  morning?” 
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“ My  boat  sails  in  the  morning-,  and  I have  to  reach 

it.  And  could  I play ?” 

“Oh,  Heliantha!”  cried  Bell  reproachfully.  “Go,  poor 
Emon.  I am  dreadfully  sorry  for  you.” 

“Thank  you,  Bell!  I am  going  indeed.  What  are 

plays ?” 

He  broke  down. 

“Oh,  Emon,  be  hopeful!  He  will  be  well  by  the  time 
you  get  there.” 

“I  hope  so.  I hope  so.  Goodbye,  Lady  Hopetoune; 
goodbye,  dear  Bell.  Take  care  of  yourself  and  do 
nothing  foolish.” 

“Foolish?  Oh,  no!  Goodbye,  dear  Emon.” 

“And  you  will  write  to  the  Miss  MacTaaffes?  I have 
not  time.  I will  write  from  the  other  side.” 

“ Goodbye.” 

“ Goodbye.” 

And  he  was  gone. 

“Dear  Bell,  and  dear  Emon!  Upon  my  word!”  said 
Gentianella,  who  happened  to  be  there. 

“They  are  old  playfellows,”  said  Heliantha.  “But 
what  is  to  be  done  about  the  play?” 

“Bell  is  actually  crying,”  said  Gentianella. 

“What  wonder,”  said  Heliantha,  “considering  the 
disappointment  about  the  play!  Her  costume  is  so 
pretty,  and  the  people  are  all  invited.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


“ I Intend  to  Tell  Her  Myself” 

Another  week  or  two  passed,  the  weather  became  very- 
warm,  and  Heliantha  had  a particularly  tempting-  invita- 
tion to  a country  house-party,  an  acceptable  breaking-in 
upon  her  London  season,  of  which  she  suddenly  found 
she  had  had  enough.  Her  proposing  entertainers  were 
members  of  the  amateur  theatrical  society,  but  as  they 
had  Spanish  gipsies  and  brigand  maidens  of  their  own 
they  did  not  want  Bell,  and  did  not  invite  her.  Heli- 
antha was  indeed  a little  disappointed  in  Bell,  who  did 
not  seem  to  know  how  to  draw  the  line  between  an 
amateur  and  a professional  actress  where  her  own  aspi- 
rations were  concerned.  Besides  this,  she  was  argumen- 
tative, and  Heliantha  could  not  bear  an  argument.  She 
thought  that  things  in  general  were  just  as  she  liked  to 
have  them,  and  so  they  ought  to  remain.  Gen  had  always 
objected  that  Bell  had  not  that  proper  deferential  respect 
for  the  seniority  and  the  position  in  the  world  of  her  elder 
sisters,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  her,  and  held  that  a 
little  training  through  experience  of  life  on  the  Blackwater 
would  bring  her  to  a more  humble  frame  of  mind.  As 
Emon  was  on  his  way  to  the  Antipodes,  and  could  not 
finish  his  holidays  with  the  Miss  MacTaaflfes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Castle  Dermot,  the  only  bar  to  her  home- 
going was  removed,  and  Gen  advised  Heliantha  not  to 
hesitate  about  packing  her  off  at  once. 

Bell  herself  was  disappointed.  She  knew  that  her  gay 
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season  was  drawing  to  a close,  but  the  days  had  flown  by 
fast,  and  she  had  hoped  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr. 
Harold  de  Boomerang  again  before  she  left  London.  At 
the  news  that  her  mother  expected  her  to  start  from 
Euston  before  the  end  of  the  week,  she  was  seized  with 
consternation.  She  must  have  an  interview  with  the 
distinguished  actor  who  had  perceived  her  genius,  and 
had  conjured  up  to  her  a vision  of  a future  delightful 
career.  No  use  in  saying  anything  to  Heliantha  and 
Gentianella  about  her  intention,  as  they  would  neither 
sympathize  nor  understand.  She  seized  the  opportunity 
when  Heliantha  had  gone  out  to  drive  with  a friend, 
and  set  out,  unattended,  for  the  Classic  Theatre. 

She  was  unaccustomed  to  walking  alone  in  the  streets, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  liberty  in  Regent  Street ; but, 
not  being  sure  of  all  the  way,  she  took  a hansom,  which 
also  gave  her  a novel  taste  of  freedom.  At  last  she  was 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  theatre,  and,  springing  out, 
dismissed  the  vehicle.  Then  she  turned  and  faced  the 
theatre,  perceiving  in  a moment  that  it  was  all  closed 
up,  and  appeared  to  be  uninhabited. 

What  had  she  expected  to  find?  She  hardly  knew; 
but  even  now  behind  those  closed  doors  she  believed 
that  the  great  actor  was  to  be  found,  either  resting 
after  his  last  performance  or  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  the  next.  She  hoped  she  had  arrived  at  his 
leisure  moment,  but  remembering  his  flattering  manner 
she  was  sure  that  at  any  time  a visit  from  her  could 
not  come  amiss. 

Then  she  began  to  examine  the  closed  doors,  and 
to  explore  all  round  the  building,  and  even  to  read  the 
printed  bills  which  met  her  eyes.  After  wandering  about 
for  a long  time  she  appealed  to  a policeman,  who  led 
her  to  a small  obscure  entrance  where  she  might  find 
a caretaker  who  would  give  her  the  information  she 
wanted.  She  rang  a bell,  and  went  through  another 
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wearisome  period  of  waiting*,  till  at  last  a head  was 
put  out  of  a half-open  door,  and  she  knew  her  fate; 
the  theatre  was  closed  for  the  season,  and  Mr.  de 
Boomerang*  was  gone  with  his  company  to  the  pro- 
vinces. 

“ I ought  to  have  known  it,”  said  Bell,  and  turned 
homeward,  or  thought  she  did  so,  but  took  a wrong 
turn  and  walked  a considerable  distance  in  an  easterly 
direction.  She  was  tired  and  bewildered,  and  could 
not  see  a cab  or  an  omnibus.  At  last,  after  a good 
deal  of  wandering,  she  found  refuge  in  a friendly  bus, 
and  was  dropped  within  a street  or  two  of  Heliantha’s 
house,  at  six  o’clock  by  the  little  watch  on  her  wrist- 
band. 

All  this  was  no  reward  for  her  courage,  a poor  ending 
for  her  daring  expedition;  for  daring  she  knew  it  to  be, 
now  that  the  excitement  was  over  and  nothing  had  come 
of  it.  If  not  asked  she  need  not  say  anything  of  where 
she  had  been.  She  did  not  want  a wrangle  with  Heli- 
antha,  just  before  leaving  the  sister  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  her.  Perhaps  Heliantha  would  be  late  coming 
in  from  her  drive.  But  no,  she  was  in  the  drawing- 
room, said  the  servant,  and  Lady  de  Woldes  was  with 
her. 

Bell  walked  into  the  room,  and  saw  that  she  was 
caught,  and  in  disgrace.  The  tea  equipage  was  still 
standing,  the  spirit  lamp  burning  to  show  that  Bell  had 
not  yet  had  her  tea,  had  not  been  there  at  the  time  for 
taking  it.  The  two  beautiful  ladies  were  waiting  to  judge 
her,  still  attired  in  their  driving  dress.  Gentianella  had 
remained  to  uphold  her  weaker  sister  in  doing  a duty, 
for  Heliantha,  though  exceedingly  displeased,  had  a con- 
stitutional dislike  to  being  angry,  and  a difficulty  about 
expressing  displeasure,  and  would  fain  have  let  the  culprit 
escape  to  her  own  room  without  being  solemnly  lectured 
on  the  enormity  of  her  conduct. 
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She  was  bound,  however,  to  open  the  charge  against 
the  audacious  little  sister. 

“Bell,”  she  said,  ‘‘you  have  been  out  alone  for  many 
hours ” 

“Three,”  said  Bell,  taking  the  pins  out  of  her  hat, 
and  throwing  it  on  a couch.  “Oh,  I am  so  tired,  and 
so  glad  of  a cup  of  tea!” 

“Do  you  think  you  deserve  it?”  asked  Heliantha  as 
severely  as  was  possible  to  her. 

“Oh,  haven’t  I earned  it?”  said  Bell,  busy  with  the 
tea-kettle. 

“We  left  this  house  at  three  o’clock,  and  now  it  is 

nearly  seven ” said  Heliantha,  becoming  the  more 

impressive  because  Bell  was  appearing  so  unrepentant, 
even  quite  unaware  of  her  transgression. 

“ Half-past  six,”  said  Bell,  with  a glance  at  the  fan- 
tastic timepiece  on  a Louis  Quinze  bureau. 

“You  know  that  clock  is  never  right,”  put  in  Gen, 
“and  in  any  case  it  is  nearer  to  seven  than  to  six.” 

“ It  ought  to  be  right,”  said  Bell,  sipping  her  tea, 
“ seeing  that  a man  comes  every  week  to  keep  it  straight. 
But  if  it  is  never  right,  we  may  as  well  assume  that  it  is 
only  six  by  the  General  Post  Office.” 

“The  question  is,”  said  Gen,  “not  the  exact  time  at 
the  present  moment,  but  where  you,  a girl,  have  been, 
alone  in  London?” 

“ Streets,”  said  Bell  shortly,  biting  her  teacake. 

“If  you  had  wanted  to  go  shopping  I could  have  taken 
you  to  the  shops  in  the  morning  in  the  brougham ; or  if 
you  had  particularly  wanted  to  go  this  afternoon  you  could 
have  told  me  and  I should  have  sent  Masham  with  you,” 
said  Heliantha. 

“Oh,  she  was  busy  with  your  flounces!”  said  Bell; 
“and  besides,  Heliantha,  to  tell  the  truth,  I did  not 
want  her  with  me,  nor  anyone  else,  not  even  you,  dear, 
though  you  are  always  so  good  to  me.  I wanted  to 
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speak  to  Harold  de  Boomerang,  and  I went  to  the 
Classic  Theatre  to  try  to  see  him.” 

Heliantha  sat  aghast.  Gentianella  stood  up,  fair,  tall, 
and  straight,  with  a queenly  look  of  outraged  dignity. 

“You  silly,  forward  girl!”  she  said  angrily. 

“No,  Gen,  neither  silly  nor  forward.  I went  on  a 
proper  errand,  and  no  harm  has  come  to  me.” 

“What  did  he  say  to  you?”  asked  Heliantha  faintly, 
between  sniffs  at  her  smelling  salts. 

“ Nothing,”  said  Bell,  “ because  I did  not  see  him.  He 
is  gone  to  the  provinces  with  his  company.” 

“Thank  heaven!”  said  Heliantha. 

“This  is  a piece  of  good  fortune  you  do  not  deserve,” 
said  Gentianella.  “ What  would  such  a man  have  thought 
of  you  if  he  had  been  there,  and  you  had  seen  him?” 

“ I know  what  he  thinks  of  me,”  said  Bell.  “ He  finds 
that  I have  a talent.  He  would  give  me  an  opening  to  a 
stirring  life,  a brilliant  career,  any  day  I asked  it  of  him. 
I am  not  quite  ready  yet,  because  I have  to  talk  Mother 
over.  But  I wanted  to  hear  a little  more  about  it  all  before 
leaving  London.” 

Heliantha  laughed.  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  her 
that  the  moment  had  come  when  she  could  be  allowed  to 
laugh.  She  was  of  a nature,  after  all,  to  be  much  happier 
laughing  than  lecturing.  But  Gen  could  not  so  easily 
leave  hold  of  the  family  grievance. 

“ I repeat  that  you  are  silly,  if  not  meaning  to  be  for- 
ward,” she  said  dogmatically.  “You  have  strained  a con- 
ventional compliment  to  make  it  bear  a meaning  it  was 
never  intended  to  carry.  A brilliant  career  indeed!  You 
vain  child!  Talk  Mother  over,  indeed!  I can  imagine 
how  she  will  listen  to  the  account  of  your  escapade.  If  I 
were  to  write  and  report  it,  I wonder  how  she  would  meet 
you.” 

Bell  felt  a sudden  pang  at  heart. 

“Mother ” she  began,  then  suddenly  burst  into  tears* 
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“ Oh,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a scene,  I go!”  said  Gen- 
tianella,  and  gathering  up  her  train,  and  her  scarf  and 
fan  and  parasol,  she  sailed  out  of  the  room  and  down  to 
her  carriage. 

Bell  wept  silently,  and  Heliantha  applied  herself  to  her 
smelling  bottle. 

“Come  now,  Bell,”  she  said  at  last,  “don’t  fret  more 
about  the  matter.  Gen  has  scolded  you  well,  and,  of 
course,  you  deserved  it.  You  will  come  to  see  things  in 
a sensible  light  when  you  are  older.  I shall  not  allow 
Gentianella  to  tell  Mother  of  the  adventure.” 

“ I intend  to  tell  her  myself,”  said  Bell  proudly.  “ Gen- 
tianella can  act  as  she  pleases.” 

“And  after  all,  Bell,  you  and  I have  had  a nice  time, 
playing  together.  Our  looks  suit  so  well  in  the  parts, 
and  you  have  been  happy  enough  with  me,  haven’t 
you?” 

“You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,”  said  Bell,  “and  I 
am  sorry  to  have  vexed  you  at  the  very  last  moment. 
Gen  need  not  have  hurt  so  sorely.” 

“Oh,  never  mind!”  said  Heliantha.  “It  always  does 
Gen  good  to  lecture  somebody.  I sometimes  wish  I could 
do  it  myself  on  necessary  occasions,  but  I always  break 
down  and  make  a mess  of  it.  I want  you  to  come  up  now 
and  look  at  the  new  costume  that  Masham  is  making  for 
me.  It  is  for  that  new  play,  you  know.  How  I wish  you 
were  to  be  in  it.” 

Bell  did  as  she  was  desired,  the  costume  was  inspected, 
after  which  there  was  hardly  time  for  dressing,  dinner, 
and  a rush  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  where  a new  popular 
play  was  in  nightly  progress. 

Next  morning  Bell  was  busy  superintending  the  maid 
who  was  doing  her  packing.  She  had  got  a lot  of  little 
presents  for  the  people  at  home.  Even  Bridget  Mullarkey 
had  been  thought  of.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  kissed  her  sister’s  fair,  smooth  cheeks  at  parting. 
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‘‘You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Heli,”  she  said, 
“ and  I am  sorrier  than  anything  that  I vexed  you.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!”  said  Heliantha,  embracing  her;  “it 
has  been  sweet  to  have  you,  and  I should  miss  you  dread- 
fully if  I were  not  going  out  of  town.  Now,  be  sure  you 
keep  close  to  the  good  old  lady  who  is  to  chaperon  you 
on  the  journey.” 

This  was  at  Euston,  for  Heliantha  saw  her  sister  off  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  returned  home  again 
with  Masham,  to  try  on  the  costumes  for  the  new  play, 
and  to  prepare  for  her  departure  to  the  interesting  house- 
party. 

And  meanwhile  Gentianella,  in  more  serious  mood,  was 
composing  a letter  to  Lady  Sibyl  to  warn  her  of  Bell’s 
rather  wild  behaviour. 


( C 138  ) 
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CHAPTER  IX 


“You  will  Stand  by  Me?” 

On  a brilliant  day  in  the  end  of  July,  Lavender  was  on  her 
way  to  Youghal  to  meet  Bell  coming  home  from  London. 
The  lady  tourist,  whose  chaperonage  ended  at  Cork,  was  to 
put  her  young  companion  into  the  train  for  the  short  finish 
of  the  journey;  and  Bell,  who  would  have  much  preferred 
to  have  travelled  all  the  way  alone,  free  to  get  into  trouble 
if  necessary,  and  clever  to  extricate  herself  from  it  whether 
possible  or  not,  was  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  an  hour’s 
independence  at  least,  which  she  looked  on  as  a rare  ex- 
perience, the  second  in  the  course  of  her  long  existence. 

Lavender  drove  herself  in  a neat  little  pony  trap,  joyously 
high-perched,  hasting  through  the  air  like  a bird  on  the 
wing,  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  her  pony,  and  happily 
excited  with  the  thought  of  soon  having  her  companion 
sister  once  more  by  her  side.  Her  little  scarlet  cap  sat 
exultantly  on  her  head,  surmounting  the  out-flying  veil  of 
her  long  fair  hair,  which,  neither  gold  nor  silver  but  a little 
of  both,  floated  upon  her  shoulders  like  the  magic  mantle 
of  some  creature  of  faery.  Her  erect  seat,  her  manner 
with  the  reins,  and  the  unfulfilled  threat  of  her  whip 
would  have  suggested  something  masculine  but  for  the 
small  fair  feminine  features  of  the  young  face,  and  the 
glint  of  the  soft  grey  eye. 

Out  of  the  train  came  Bell.  “A  bit  changed.  What  is 

it?”  The  question,  like  the  shadow  of  bird’s  wing,  swept 
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across  Lavender’s  mind  and  was  gone.  Bell  was  full  of 
bustle. 

“ I hope  there  is  a cart  for  my  luggage;  there  is  such 
a quantity.  I hope  half  the  trunks  are  not  left  behind.” 

“The  cart  is  waiting.  Count  your  trunks.  Pat  will 
take  care  of  them.  Jump  up!”  said  Lavender,  and  Bell 
was  in  the  trap. 

Away  with  them  from  the  station,  which  is  at  the  Cork- 
ward  end  of  the  old  town  of  the  Pale,  along  the  high  sand- 
cliffs  by  the  sea,  down  into  the  storied  ground  where  the 
Norman  fought  the  Englishrie,  and  the  Irishrie  fought 
both.  Past  the  lighthouse  on  the  rock,  where  in  those 
days  the  fires  were  kept,  and  by  the  Norman  nuns,  because 
the  sea-coming  Irish  enemy  was  too  chivalrous  to  attack 
women.  Through  the  lower-lying  way  where  the  road  is 
made,  over  and  dividing  innumerable  graves,  the  cemetery 
of  the  ancient  Norman  Abbey,  and  the  battleground 
where  fell  a multitude  of  fighting-men.  Down  into  the 
main  street,  with  its  dividing  high  archway  and  clock 
tower,  its  grim  ruined  building  in  which  Cromwell  win- 
tered, its  quaint  remainder  of  the  hostelry  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  out  of  which  peers  a little  shop.  In  this 
street  they  got  many  curtsies,  and  gave  many  a friendly 
nod,  and  stopped  at  one  or  two  places  to  do  a little  busi- 
ness— at  O’Gorman’s  to  buy  tapes  and  bobbins,  and  a roll 
of  flannel  for  emergencies  which  might  arise  around  Castle 
Dermot,  in  a month  or  two,  when  the  rheumatic  season 
should  set  in ; and  at  the  post  office  to  anticipate  the  post- 
man. There  was  also  a call  at  the  odd  little  fruit  shop, 
where  an  ancient  parlour  window  made  a display  that 
might  be  envied  by  any  London  costermonger,  and  where 
Lavender  received  orders  for  the  Castle  Dermot  gardener, 
seeing  that  the  peaches  and  apricots  produced  by  herself 
and  Peter  Walsh  could  be  turned  into  tea  and  tobacco,  and 
warm  winter  clothing  for  a number  of  old  men  and  women 
and  little  barefooted  children. 
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“What  a funny  old  place!”  said  Bell  as  they  sped 
along-. 

“Never  were  here  before,  I suppose?”  said  Lavender, 
flicking-  her  whip  with  that  threat  which  had  never  been 
fulfilled,  and  at  which  the  pony  always  laughed. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Bell,  “but  London  is  in  my  eyes!  And 
a lot  of  other  places — great  cities  and  splendid  old  medi- 
eval towns.  You  have  had  all  the  time  to  settle  back  into 
it  while  I have  been  in  London.” 

“ I know,”  said  Lavender. 

“The  quay  line  is  below,  isn’t  it;  where  the  markets 
are  held  and  the  boats  come  in?  And  the  lanes  (wicked 
old  Cromwell’s  Lane)  go  down  to  it.  And  higher  up  is  the 
green  road  to  the  dear  old  Desmond  relics:  the  College, 
the  Mary  Church,  and  the  Warden’s  House,  re-christened 
Raleigh’s  House.” 

“ I see  you  don’t  quite  forget,”  said  Lavender. 

“ I never  forget  anything.  I always  keep  adding  on. 
I shall  want  to  visit  all  the  places  again.  Ah ! here  we 
are  coming  out  at  the  other  end,  and  over  yonder  is 
Waterford  County.  How  nice  if  we  could  cross  the 
harbour  by  the  ferry.  I see  the  women  in  the  boat  with 
their  big  cloak  hoods  over  their  heads.  I remember  how 
they  used  to  be  saying  their  prayers  all  the  way  across. 
Couldn’t  we  go  back  in  the  boat?” 

“Pony  would  object,”  said  Lavender.  “Although  he 
could  swim  better  than  we  could  after  he  had  kicked  over 
the  ferryboat.” 

“ One  can’t  do  everything  one  wants  to,”  sighed  Bell. 

“ Not  in  a moment.  And  besides,  it  would  not  be  a 
short  cut.  The  little  steamer  down  river  would  be,  it 
we  hadn’t  the  trap.  But  you  remember  the  great  bridge 
by  the  road.  We  shall  drive  into  Waterford  to  our  own 
side  of  the  river  presently.” 

“Ah  yes!  there  is  the  Broad  of  Youghal,  where  the 
Blackwater  tumbles  into  the  sea,  and  struggles  with  the 
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long-  rollers  of  the  Atlantic.  And  up  yonder  are  the  ruins 
of  Rhin-crew,  the  Preceptory  of  the  Knig-hts  Templars.” 
“Well,  dear,  now  you  see  where  you  are,  and  we  shall 
spin  away  fast  into  our  own  country.” 

“And  darling  Mother!  how  shocked  she  will  be  to  see 
so  many  trunks  arriving-  on  the  cart!” 

“ She  will  survive,  though  she  will  think  that  somebody 
has  been  very  extravagant,”  said  Lavender,  laughing. 
“ But  what  in  the  world  have  you  got  in  them?” 

“Oh,  all  sorts  of  things  for  every  hour  in  the  day, 
and  every  day  in  the  week ! Dinner  frocks  and  tea 
frocks,  walking  frocks  and  driving  frocks,  and  theatrical 
costumes ” 

“Don’t  say  anything  about  the  theatrical  costumes  to 
Mother,”  said  Lavender;  “she  is  a little  sore  about  the 
stage,  and  we  had  better  keep  it  out  of  her  mind.” 

Bell  said  nothing  for  a few  moments.  She  knew  her 
mother  was  bound  to  hear  more  about  the  stage,  but 
she  did  not  want  to  get  on  the  subject  so  soon,  even 
with  Lavender. 

“ Heliantha  said  I must  take  all  these  things  away 
with  me,”  she  said  presently.  “ She  could  do  nothing 
with  them,  and  they  would  be  old-fashioned  before  I 
should  be  in  London  again.  Besides,  she  said,  it  will  be 
“Lavender’s  turn  to  be  in  London  next,  and  you  could  not 
be  expected  to  wear  my  cast-offs.” 

“ She  is  very  generous,”  said  Lavender. 

“ Oh  yes,  they  are  both  as  generous  as  the  sun!”  said 
Bell  with  a burst  of  remorseful  gratitude.  “ And  I am 
sorry  I vexed  them,  and  made  them  glad  to  send  me 
home.” 

“ I’m  sure  they  were  not  glad,  and  you  couldn’t  have 
vexed  them,”  said  Lavender  warmly. 

“ Oh  yes!  I will  tell  you  all  about  it  by  and  by.  But 
I am  coming  home  now,  and  I want  to  be  pleasant,  just 
at  the  first,  at  all  events.  I wonder  are  there  any  people 
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about  here  who  would  share  these  frocks  with  me — girls 
who  can’t  afford  many  pretty  frocks.  Not  as  things  I 
have  worn,  you  know,  but  quite  new,  and  too  many  for 
me. 

“ I think  I know  some  who  would,  gladly,  and  some 
who  wouldn’t  on  any  account,”  said  Lavender.  “ Gracie 
wouldn’t.  She  cultivates  aprons  with  pockets,  and  has 
a keen  sense  of  any  kind  of  incongruity.  She  is  always 
a lady  in  her  serge  coat  and  skirt,  and  she  irons  her  own 
blouses.  It  is  a pity  your  things  wouldn’t  fit  the  dear 
old  MacTaaffes.  Judy’s  proportions  are  impossible,  and 
Flotilla,  though  ethereal,  is  too  tall.  And  the  stvle 
wouldn’t  be  suitable,  either.” 

“ Whom  do  you  think  of  as  likely,  then?” 

“ Selina  Hayes,  for  one,”  said  Lavender.  “ She  only 
gets  one  frock  in  the  year,  and  material  for  a few  blouses, 
and  she  never  has  any  pocket  money.” 

“ How  shabby!”  said  Bell  indignantly. 

“ Her  father  has  four  hundred  a year,  and  there  are 
ten  of  them.  Only  three  are  boys,  and  they  have  to  be 
put  forward  in  the  world.  There  are  seven  girls  to  be 
clothed.  When  they  need  shoes  they  have  to  go  to  a 
shop  in  Cratloe,  and  the  bill  is  paid  as  soon  as  money 
can  be  found  for  it.  The  nuns  in  Dublin  educate  the 
girls  for  almost  nothing  of  a pension.  Selina  is  the 
eldest,  and  the  next  to  her  is  too  delicate  for  anything. 
The  two  next  younger  than  Selina  are  at  school,  and  the 
rest  are  infants.” 

“I  had  forgotten  all  about  them,”  said  Bell;  “but 
now  I remember  Selina.  She  used  to  come  to  play  with 
us  long  ago.  She  is  about  my  age,  I think.” 

“ So  you  see  a pretty  frock  would  not  come  amiss  to 
her.” 

“ If  she  is  not  too  proud.” 

“ I don’t  think  Selina’s  pride  runs  quite  in  that  direc- 
tion,” said  Lavender. 
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Mother  was  at  the  door  to  welcome  her  children,  and 
after  the  happy  excitement  of  meeting-  was  over,  Bell  was 
taken  up  to  her  own  old  chamber,  in  which  Lavender  had 
made  a few  charming  improvements. 

“Oh,  how  you  have  prettified  everything!”  cried  Bell. 
“I  can’t  think  what  you  have  done  to  it!” 

“Well,  you  see,  I have  put  you  up  some  new  white 
muslin  curtains — your  old  chintzes  were  looking  too  much 
washed  out.  And  the  white  looks  sweet  with  the  ivy 
hanging  round,  and  the  red  rambler  rose  looking  in.  And 
I have  framed  some  of  the  copies  we  gathered  up  of  our 
favourite  old  masters.  I know  you  were  fond  of  Botti- 
celli’s “ Primavera  ”.  And  this  is  our  dearliest-loved  Fra 
Angelico.  Your  cabinet  is  the  better  of  these  jars  we  got 
in  Algiers,  and  the  embroideries.” 

“ It  is  all  lovely,”  said  Bell,  with  her  arms  round  her 
sister’s  neck.  “ Indeed,  indeed,  I am  thankful  to  you.” 
“Why,  Bell  darling,  you  know  it  makes  me  happy  to 
be  doing  little  things  like  that,”  said  Lavender,  surprised 
to  see  tears  spring  in  Bell’s  dark  eyes,  and  an  almost 
tragic  look  come  over  her  changeful  and  expressive 
face. 

“ I know  it  does,  and  I wish  I were  like  you,”  said 
Bell. 

“ No  two  are  ever  of  the  same  pattern,”  said  Lavender, 
laughing.  “And  perhaps  if  you  were  me  for  a while  you 
would  be  longing  to  get  back  into  yourself.” 

“ I wouldn’t.  Mother  will  be  pained,  and  so  will  you, 
when  she  gets  a letter  from  Gentianella  complaining  of 
my  conduct.” 

“No,  no!”  said  Lavender. 

“ Yes,  alas!  But  I am  going  to  confess,  myself,  before 
the  letter  comes.  You  will  stand  by  me,  Lavender?” 

“Of  course  I will.  But  it  can’t  be  a very  serious 
matter.” 

“ Not  as  I look  at  it.  But  people  have  such  different 
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ideas.  And  Mother  and  Gen  are  very  much  alike  on 
points ” 

“ Oh  no,  I don’t  agree  with  you !” 

“ In  many  ways  they  are  as  different  as  can  be,  but 
some  of  their  prejudices  are  the  same.  And  it  is  all 
about  that  matter  of  the  theatre.” 

“ Oh,  is  that  the  terrible  business?  It  is  over  and  done 
with,  and  Mother  will  not  trouble  about  it  further.” 

Bell  said  no  more  then.  They  were  dressed  for  dinner, 
and  Mother  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  sweet  old 
drawing-room,  opening  on  a garden  which  was  a very 
paradise  of  flowers.  And  she  was  a very  happy  mother 
when  her  two  white-robed  girlies  came  to  her  and  put 
their  young  arms  round  her. 

Bell  prattled  all  evening  about  her  sisters  in  London 
in  a way  that  delighted  Lady  Sibyl,  and  led  her  quite 
to  forget  that  a daughter  of  hers  had  ever  entertained 
a desire  to  spend  her  life  on  the  stage  of  a theatre. 


CHAPTER  X 

“What  if  I am  an  Outlaw?” 

Bell’s  home-coming-  supplied  her  for  some  time  with 
sufficient  experience  of  being  somebody  else.  She  was  a 
new  person  as  a grown-up  young  lady  at  Castle  Dermot, 
and  all  her  surroundings  of  persons  and  things  took  that 
air  of  novelty  which  is  assumed  by  such  under  new  con- 
ditions. She  perceived  that  she  enjoyed  a certain  pres- 
tige on  account  of  her  father  and  mother  which  she  had 
not  taken  heed  of  before.  Fresh  acquaintance  was  to 
be  pleasantly  made  under  the  circumstances  with*'  much 
that  was  half-forgotten,  and  the  delight  felt  by  her  mother 
and  sister  in  her  presence  at  home  was  in  itself  a pleasure. 
Gentianella’s  letter  of  complaint  had  not  arrived,  and  she 
told  herself  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  confess  her 
misdemeanour  to  her  mother  when  the  unpleasant  com- 
munication should  have  made  its  appearance.  In  the 
meantime  she  was  drawn  into  all  Lavender’s  little  plans 
and  arrangements,  one  of  the  first  of  which  was  for  a tea- 
drinking with  the  Miss  MacTaaffes,  to  talk  over  Grace 
Gannon’s  project  of  opening  a cake  shop  at  Cratloe. 

Lady  Sibyl  declined  to  be  of  the  party.  She  did  not 
approve  of  such  a peculiar  way  of  getting  out  of  diffi- 
culties. 

“ I think  it  is  nicer  to  live  on  the  little  one  has  than  to 
sacrifice  privacy  and  refinement  by  entering  on  a course 
which  must  be  considered  unladylike,”  she  said  gently. 

“ Mother  dear,  you  always  remind  me  of  the  French 
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princess  who  said,  when  she  heard  that  the  people  were 
starving:  ‘Why,  rather  than  die  I would  eat  bread  and 
cheese!’”  said  Lavender. 

“I  do  not  understand  you,”  her  mother  said,  a little 
coldly. 

“You  know  how  to  manage  a good  deal  of  money,  or 
even  what  you  consider  quite  a little  money,  but  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  keeping  a house  on  no  money  at 
all.” 

“ I don’t  suppose  anyone  can  do  it,”  said  Lady  Sibyl. 
“ Don’t  try  to  be  too  clever,  Lavender,  and  don’t  be  sure 
that  your  mother  is  so  very  stupid.  People  who  have  no 
money  don’t  keep  up  houses.” 

“That  is  just  it;  they  can’t.  And  what  do  you  think 
becomes  of  them?” 

“ I suppose  their  friends  do  something  for  them.  I am 
very  sorry  that  Dr.  Gannon  has  had  misfortune  in  his  old 
age.  But  they  must  have  some  property  left,  and  I for 
one  would  be  glad  to  help  by  subscribing  to  make  them 
more  comfortable.” 

“ Now,  Mother,  you  are  doing  yourself  injustice.  It 
isn’t  like  you  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  were  beggars. 
They  are  just  as  proud  as  you  are.  When  you  had 
typhoid,  and  Dr.  Gannon  saved  your  life,  he  took  his  fee 
for  his  professional  work,  though  no  fee  could  pay  for  his 
kindness  and  devotion;  but  he  would  not  accept  money 
from  you  that  is  not  a fee.  Spirited  people  don’t  want  to 
be  subscribed  for  like  an  institution  or  a periodical.  If 
Gracie  is  allowed  to  supply  the  cakes  for  your  garden- 
party,  she  will  take  your  money  and  feel  that  it  is  her 
own.” 

Lady  Sibyl  had  turned  a little  pale,  as  she  always  did 
when  her  children  made  her  feel  intensely  that  they  had 
wills  and  ideas  of  their  own,  and  that  they  differed  from 
hers. 

“That  is  enough  on  the  subject  for  the  present,  my 
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dear,”  she  said.  “ I don’t  think  I can  well  do  with  a 
longer  lecture  this  morning.” 

Lavender  threw  back  her  fair  hair  and  gave  a little 
bright  glance  at  her  mother.  But  Lady  Sibyl  had 
quietly  shut  the  door  of  her  mind  in  the  girl’s  face,  and 
all  communication  was  cut  off  for  the  hour.  No  objec- 
tion was  made,  however,  to  the  visit  across  the  water, 
to  discuss  Gracie’s  project  with  the  girl  herself  in  the 
sympathetic  company  of  the  Miss  MacTaaffes.  And 
Bell  willingly  accompanied  Lavender,  expectant  of  a little 
amusement. 

“ Now,  I am  going  to  try  to  live  in  Grade  according  to 
your  prescription,”  she  said.  “ I hope  there  will  be  room 
for  us  both  on  the  premises.” 

“Gracie’s  nature  is  big  enough  to  hold  half  a dozen  of 
such  frivollers,”  said  Lavender.  “ If  you  ever  get  really 
inside  of  Gracie  you  will  be  disgusted  with  your  own  self 
for  ever  after.” 

“Oh,  how  funny!”  cried  Bell,  not  feeling  at  all  inclined 
to  be  disgusted  at  her  own  clever  and  charming  individu- 
ality. 

It  was  a red-letter  day  with  the  Miss  MacTaaffes  when 
friends  came  to  see  them,  especially  when  the  friends  were 
girls  from  any  side  of  the  country,  and  more  particularly 
when  the  girls  were  the  O’Shaughnessys.  Of  Lady  Sibyl, 
though  they  admired  and  delighted  in  her,  the  Connaught 
ladies  were  a little  in  awe,  just  enough  to  induce  them, 
for  instance,  to  modify  their  brogue  in  conversation,  and 
to  eliminate  Irish  idiom  from  their  discourse. 

“ She  is  not  Irish  born,  we  must  remember,  and  there  is 
something  in  race,”  said  Miss  Flotilla  on  one  occasion,  re- 
proving Judy  for  making  use  of  some  striking  expression 
in  which  poetry  had  uttered  itself  as  it  spoke  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  snuggery  of  the  sisters  in  the  gable  end  of  Dun- 
emon  was  a very  agreeable  place  of  rendezvous  for  persons 
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of  any  race,  a large  apartment  with  a mullioned  window 
looking-  through  the  trees  at  an  enchanting  glimpse  of  the 
Tipperary  mountains,  Knockmeildown  overtopping  the  rest 
with  its  crest  of  indescribable  blue.  On  a wide-flagged 
hearth,  under  a chimney  breast  of  carved  Irish  oak,  the 
great  black  turf  logs  burned  on  end  in  splendour,  and  the 
tea-table  was  spread  in  a pretty  cosy  corner  walled  with 
books  and  china.  The  O’Clare  had  designed  the  room  as 
his  private  study,  and  the  ladies  had  added  to  its  furniture 
certain  relics  brought  from  their  own  old  home  in  Con- 
naught, rescued  from  the  auction  which  took  place  on  a 
wet  day  when  buyers  were  few,  and  precious  heirlooms 
went  for  next  to  nothing.  Among  these  were  a peculiar 
jar  and  dish  of  Oriental  china  which  Flotilla  believed  had 
belonged  to  Princess  Thermutis,  daughter  of  Rameses  the 
Great,  the  young  lady  who  found  Moses  among  the  bul- 
rushes. They  certainly  looked  extremely  ancient,  and  the 
cartouche  of  Rameses  was  to  be  traced  on  the  back  of  the 
dish.  Judy  once  remarked  that  it  might  be  a fraud  com- 
mitted in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  Flotilla  was  so  unhappy  at 
the  suggestion  that  it  never  was  repeated. 

When  the  O’Shaughnessy  girls  arrived,  the  enterprising 
Gracie  was  already  on  the  scene.  Gracie  was  a healthy- 
looking,  graceful  young  woman  of  about  twenty-six  years, 
with  a strong  bright  face,  beautiful  eyes,  and  a humorous 
curl  of  the  lip — just  a face  to  laugh  at  a silly,  conventional 
world  and  set  itself  frankly  towards  an  imperative  duty. 
She  wore  a neat  serge  coat  and  skirt — well-fitting  to  a 
figure  that  would  make  any  dress  look  well — a white  cam- 
bric blouse  (Bell  remembered  that  she  ironed  it  herself), 
and  a sixpenny  sailor  hat  trimmed  with  a white  ribbon. 
Bell  acknowledged  that  she  looked  a lady,  and  that  she 
could  not  be  improved  by  one  of  the  superfluous  London 
frocks,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  study  her  like  a “ part” 
in  a play,  the  drama  being  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Gannons, 
and  the  scene  a pastry-cook’s  shop.  Gracie  was  in  ani- 
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mated  discussion  with  Miss  Flotilla,  who  was  expressing 
her  own  ideas  as  to  what  a lady  might  and  might  not  do 
with  the  sanction  of 

“ Of  whom?”  asked  Gracie  gaily. 

“ I am  not  exactly  sure  of  whom  or  of  what,”  said 
Flotilla;  “but  there  is  an  unwritten  law ” 

“ What  if  I am  an  outlaw?”  said  Gracie. 

“ My  dear !” 

“ Better  than  not  to  have  room  to  live  or  air  to  breathe. 
After  all,  it  is  not  a breach  of  the  laws  that  will  get  me 
arrested,  or  fined,  or  put  in  prison.  My  worst  punishment 
must  be  the  loss  of  the  countenance  of  Miss  Flotilla  Mac- 
Taaffe — a cruel  one  I should  feel  it.” 

“ Oh,  Gracie !” 

“ Miss  Judy  would  uphold  me.” 

“That  I would,”  said  Judy.  “Never  mind  Flotilla, 
Gracie.  She  is  too  absurd.  Tell  us  about  the  little 
establishment,  and  what  you  are  going  to  make  of 
it.” 

“It  is  that  little  shop  at  the  end  of  the  town.  It  was 
a bakery;  but  the  baker  died  a year  ago  and  the  place  is 
vacant.  There  is  an  oven  ready-made  behind  the  shop. 
It  will  need  to  be  freshly  painted  up,  and  somewhat  re- 
paired, and  all  that  I intend  to  put  in  hand  immediately.” 

Flotilla  drew  her  floating  scarf  around  her  shoulders 
with  a little  shiver. 

“ I would  rather  you  could  have  gone  abroad,  Gracie, 
to  be  the  companion  of  a foreign  princess,  or  to  chaperon 
a rich  younger  girl,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I knew  of 
a person  who  was  treated  quite  magnificently  on  those 
lines.  She  saw  the  world  and  became  highly  educated  by 
her  varied  experiences.  And  though  she  was  not  as  good- 
looking  or  attractive  to  begin  with  as  you,  my  dear,  she 
married  a German  baron,  one  of  the  Empress’s  guards, 
and  goes  to  every  Court  in  Europe.” 

“What  a destiny!”  said  Gracie.  “I  hope  her  father 
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and  mother  did  not  die  while  she  was  away,  nor  yet  her 
delicate  sister  fall  into  consumption.” 

“ She  had  no  father  or  mother,”  said  Flotilla  re- 
proachfully, “and  her  sister  was  strong,  and  already 
married.” 

“Then  you  see  the  cases  are  not  quite  the  same,”  said 
Gracie;  “even  if  I were  anxious  to  set  out  on  my  travels, 
resolved  to  end  in  the  Courts  of  Europe  with  a German 
baron.” 

Here  Bridget  Mullarkey  appeared  with  a hot  cake  made 
after  a receipt  of  Grade’s,  and  put  a light  to  the  spirit 
lamp  under  the  tea-kettle.  Judy  hastened  to  soothe  Flo- 
tilla with  a cup  of  tea,  and  Lavender  and  Bell  drew  nearer 
to  the  tea-table  and  Gracie  Gannon. 

“ Bell  and  I are  all  with  you,”  said  Lavender,  “and  we 
hope  you  will  allow  us  to  come  and  help  you  in  doing  up 
the  place.” 

“ But  your  mother?”  asked  Gracie.  “ Will  Lady  Sibyl 
approve?” 

“Mother  is  like  Miss  Flotilla,”  said  Lavender;  “their 
hearts  are  with  you,  but  they  maintain  their  right  to  pri- 
vate judgment.  Mother  thinks  conservative,  and  always 
acts  radical.  I once  heard  an  Englishman  say  he  was  a 
Tory-Democrat.  Mother  would  not  admit,  even  to  herself, 
that  she  was  trying  to  be  two  things  that  would  not  work 

honestly  together;  but  she  is  really  only ” Lavender 

stopped,  and  then  added  with  a bright  little  laugh,  “just 
a darling!” 

“What  wide  views  you  are  taking!”  said  Gracie.  “I 
am  thinking  of  nothing  in  general,  only  of  our  individual 
necessity  and  my  own  power  of  relieving  it.” 

“Well,  you  see  ours  is  a very  discussing  family,  and 
we  talk  about  everything  as  if  we  had  the  management 
of  the  whole  population.  Here  is  Bell,  who  has  been  see- 
ing the  world  and  studying  human  nature  in  theatres,  and 
she  is  not  content  with  one  person  at  a time  like  me;  but 
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she  wants  to  be  a dozen  people,  one  after  another,  in  an 
hour,  if  not  all  at  one  time.” 

‘‘I  don’t  know  how  to  make  cakes,”  said  Bell,  “but 
I should  like  to  see  Gracie  doing  it,  and  to  imitate  her 
when  I wanted  to  show  the  world  how  nice  a pastry-cook 
could  be.” 

“While  nobody  could  eat  your  make-believe  bread,’* 
said  Lavender. 

“Another  cup  of  tea,  children?”  appealed  Miss  Judy, 
and  the  attention  of  the  girls  was  turned  upon  their 
hostesses. 

“ We  were  grateful  to  you  for  those  messages  you  sent 
us  from  London,”  said  Judy,  “and  I have  now  to  give 
you  good  news  in  return.  We  have  had  a letter  from  the 
O’Clare  himself,  written  after  he  had  telegraphed  for 
Emon,  and  his  health  has  again  improved.  He  will  re- 
quire the  boy  to  remain  with  him,  however,  to  look  after 
affairs  which  have  become  too  exacting  for  him  in  his 
weakened  state.  It  seems  that  a mine,  supposed  to  be 
exhausted,  is  again  showing  promise  of  yielding  riches. 
It  was  Flotilla  who  received  the  letter.  She  does  all  our 
letter-writing,  you  know.  The  garden  tools  are  making 
my  fingers  clumsy,  and  Flotilla’s  handwriting  is  as  delicate 
as  her  style ” 

“Oh,  style!  I do  not  pretend  to  that,”  said  Flotilla 
looking  down  modestly,  while  straightening  the  flowing 
ends  of  her  sash. 

“ Now,  Flotilla,  you  know  you  are  elegant  if  anything,” 
said  Judy,  flopping  the  rich  cream  into  the  teacups.  “ Who 
writes  my  name  ‘ Jeudi’  for  the  sake  of  refinement ” 

“ Well,  you  know  you  were  born  on  Thursday ” 

“As  if  I had  no  belongings  or  baptismals,”  persisted 
Judy  with  a humorous  glance  at  the  girls,  “but  had  been 
dropped  anonymously  into  the  weekly  calendar.” 

“But  Judy  is  vulgar,”  said  Flotilla  plaintively;  “and 
you  neglect  your  own  Christian  name  of  Julia  because 
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it  is  soft  and  sentimental,  and  you  objected  to  Judith  on 

account  of  Holofernes ” 

“ I dare  say  he  deserved  his  fate,  but  I can’t  abide 
treachery.  If  you  or  I did  it  now  we  should  be  hanged 
for  it ” 

“ But  we  have  no  such  temptations ” 

“Humph!”  said  Miss  Judy,  and  applied  herself  to  the 
sugar  bowl,  while  the  girls  laughed,  and  Miss  Flotilla 
pouted  a little  till  her  sister  dropped  the  four  requisite 
lumps  in  her  fifth  cup  of  tea,  smiling  benignly  on  her. 

Before  parting,  it  was  arranged  among  the  girls  that 
Lavender  and  Bell  were  to  drive  over  on  an  appointed 
day  to  inspect  with  Gracie  the  little  place  of  business, 
the  opening  of  which  was  to  create  a sensation  in  and 
about  the  little  town  of  Cratloe. 


CHAPTER  XI 


“ I Know  I Am  Guilty” 

On  a day  shortly  before  Bell’s  leaving-  London,  a youth 
ill  of  a fever  was  lying  in  a low  state,  though  convalescent, 
in  the  college  at  Heathside  in  Seafordshire.  It  was  holi- 
day time,  and  the  place  was  very  quiet.  The  patient  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  nurses;  but  as  he  slept  a great  deal 
the  tension  of  watchfulness  was  relaxed,  and  one  or  two 
friends  had  been  allowed  to  come  on  tiptoe  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed  to  look  at  him  as  he  slept,  in  consideration 
of  their  having  travelled  from  London  to  see  him.  Two 
or  three  of  these  were  schoolfellows.  The  boy  had  no 
near  relatives  living,  and  his  guardian  was  at  the  moment 
in  Egypt,  so  that  the  classmates  with  whom  he  was  a 
favourite  appeared  to  be  the  persons  most  nearly  con- 
cerned about  his  illness. 

One  of  these  schoolfellows  stood  long  at  the  bedside, 
and  gazed  at  him  with  affectionate  anxiety  till  beckoned 
away  by  the  nurse,  with  whom  he  spoke  a few  words 
before  he  hurried  from  the  college. 

“ He  looks  so  changed,  with  his  head  shaved  and  those 
dark  rings  round  his  eyes,”  the  visitor  said  with  almost 
a sob. 

“ He  will  recover,”  said  the  nurse  comfortingly. 

“But  I am  going  so  far  away.  And  we  have  been 
friends.  I wish  I could  have  said  goodbye  to  him.” 

“ He  must  not  be  talked  to  for  some  days  yet  to  come,” 
said  the  nurse. 

( C 138 ) 
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‘ Will  you  be  sure  to  give  him  my  letter  as  soon  as  you 
think  it  safe?” 

“You  may  be  certain  of  that,”  said  the  nurse.” 

The  young  visitor  wrung  her  hand  and  hurried  away. 
For  half  a minute  he  stood  outside  of  the  college  and  cast 
a long  lingering  look  over  the  walls  and  windows,  the 
gaze  of  one  who  is  looking  his  last  on  a place  where  he  has 
been  happy.  Then  he  ran  with  all  speed  down  the  avenue 
and  out  of  the  gates,  without  looking  backward. 

Meanwhile  the  patient  slumbered  on.  The  summer 
night  closed  in,  and  the  nurse  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
watch  by  his  side.  The  doctor  had  told  her  that  she  might 
rest  in  future  in  a room  just  off  the  sickroom,  relying  on 
her  habit  of  awakening  at  once  at  the  slightest  sound  in 
her  neighbourhood. 

Midnight  passed,  with  its  two  dusky  followers,  the 
hours  that  come  and  go  with  muffled  heads  and  feet  before 
the  dawn  breaks.  Then  came  the  red  in  the  low  sky  and 
the  faint  gold  behind  the  wide  branches  of  the  great  trees 
that  would  form  a splendid  screen  for  the  patient’s  head 
when  the  risen  sun  should  rise  high  above  the  open  win- 
dows of  the  east  - lying  apartment.  Long  before  that 
moment,  however,  the  patient  wakened  with  a moan  and 
sat  up  in  his  bed.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  behind 
the  lighter  branches  of  the  great  tree,  and  making  a 
silvery  fretwork  on  the  floor.  The  patient  gazed  round 
the  room  vacantly,  and  put  his  hands  to  his  shaven  head. 

“Prison,”  he  muttered.  “I  thought  so.  I know  I am 
guilty,  but  I can’t  bear  it.  I will  escape.  They  have  left 
the  window  open.” 

He  got  up,  his  mind  still  full  of  the  sick  fancies  of  the 
fever,  and,  never  noting  that  wardrobes  are  not  found  in 
prison  cells,  got  possession  of  his  clothing  and  dressed 
himself.  He  did  not  think  of  money,  but  only  of  getting 
out  of  that  place.  His  purse,  however,  was  in  the  pocket 
of  the  coat  he  put  on,  which  later  he  thought  was  a fortu- 
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nate  accident.  When  dressed,  he  let  himself  down  from 
the  window,  which  was  not  far  from  the  ground,  by  means 
of  a trellis,  and  hastened  towards  the  gates  as  fast  as  his 
weakened  limbs  would  carry  him. 

The  college  stood  near  to  a small  seaport  town,  and 
thither  the  fugitive  directed  his  steps.  A few  ships  lay  in 
the  harbour,  trading  vessels  doing  business  with  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  As  the  sick  youth  came  along  the  quay, 
he  saw  by  the  movements  of  the  sailors  on  one  particular 
boat  that  it  was  about  to  sail,  and  without  waiting  to  ask 
questions  he  pressed  forward  and  got  on  board. 

“Take  me  as  a passenger,”  he  said.  “I  am  able  to 
pay  you.” 

He  produced  his  purse  and  the  captain  was  satisfied. 

“You  were  within  an  inch  of  being  late,”  was  the  only 
remark  he  had  time  to  make  before  the  vessel  began  to 
move.  To  the  youth,  who  was  acting  as  if  in  a dream,  it 
was  all  right  and  natural,  and  the  thing  he  desired  to  do 
was  done.  He  had  made  his  escape  from  some  horror  so 
terrible  that  its  existence  must  forever  be  kept  secret. 

The  night  was  cold  and  he  had  no  wrappings,  even  the 
white  silk  muffler  which  he  had  wound  about  his  throat 
got  loose  and  was  blown  into  the  water  by  the  rising  wind. 
The  captain  saw  that  his  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  that 
he  shivered,  and  he  threw  him  some  sacks  to  lie  on  in  a 
corner  of  the  deck,  and  a rug  to  cover  him. 

“You  don’t  look  well,”  he  said,  “and  you  had  better 
rest  yourself.  It’s  a rough  way  to  travel  for  one  like  you. 
There’s  a boy  about  your  own  age  over  yonder,  and  I’ll 
tell  him  to  look  after  you.” 

He  whistled,  and  at  the  call  a sturdy-looking  youth  in  a 
workman’s  suit  of  well-worn  frieze  came. 

“ Here,  Jim,”  said  the  Captain,  “ here’s  a young  gentle- 
man that  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  in  hospital.  It’ll  be 
somethin’  for  you  to  do  to  be  mindin’  him  till  mornin’.” 

The  sick  youth  had  curled  himself  up  in  the  sheltered 
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corner  with  the  wraps  given  him,  and  had  already  sunk 
into  the  slumber  of  physical  weakness. 

“All  right,”  said  Jim,  and  when  he  was  tired  tramping 
about  the  vessel,  inspecting  all  the  machinery  of  the  ship, 
and  the  action  of  the  sailors,  he  came  back  to  the  corner 
where  the  sick  youth  was  lying,  stretched  himself  beside 
him,  and  fell  asleep. 

Both  boys  wakened  with  the  sun  on  their  faces.  The 
sick  boy  sat  up,  looked  at  the  sea  around  him  with  a stare 
of  astonishment,  then  remembered  something,  and  groaned 
and  fell  back  into  his  corner. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  said  Jim,  eyeing  him 
with  a mixture  of  sympathy  and  curiosity. 

“Nothing;  I’ve  been  ill;  that’s  all.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  we  are  going?” 

“ Waterford,”  said  Jim. 

“ Oh,  Irelano  : ” 

“ Where  did  you  think  you  were  bound  for?” 

“Didn’t  know  and  didn’t  care.  Felt  that  I wanted  the 
sea  breezes.  Ireland  will  do  me  well  enough.  What  are 
you  up  to  yourself?” 

“ I’m  off  to  America,”  said  Jim. 

“Waterford  isn’t  the  way  to  America.” 

“Well,  it  is,  in  a roundabout  way.  I’m  a Connaught 
boy,  and  I’m  going  home  to  say  goodbye  to  my  people. 
I’ll  get  a boat  in  Waterford  which  will  take  me  down  to 
Galway,  and  I’ll  sail  from  Galway  to  America  after.” 

“ What  were  you  doing  in  England?” 

“ Workin’  at  anythin’  I could  get  to  do.  But  there’s 
more  to  be  got  in  America.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sick  youth  had 
sought  the  sea  air  as  a restorative  of  health,  he  had  done 
so  with  a good  instinct.  He  improved  in  strength  as  the 
day  went  on,  was  able  to  take  the  food  supplied  him,  and 
slept  again  on  the  second  night  even  better  than  on  the 
first.  He  chatted  a great  deal  with  Jim,  and  seemed  to 
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forget  the  trouble  that  possessed  him.  Within  a few 
hours  of  the  expected  arrival  at  Waterford  his  mood 
changed  again,  and  he  looked  anxious  and  alarmed.  The 
captain  informed  them  that  they  were  to  put  foot  on  shore 
at  midnight. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  moon  was 
not  so  bright  as  on  the  two  previous  nights,  but,  peering 
from  among  clouds,  gave  sufficient  light  to  the  boys  to 
show  each  the  other’s  face  and  movements. 

“Jim,”  said  the  sick  boy  suddenly,  “I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me.” 

“ Maybe  it’s  something  I can’t  do,”  said  Jim;  “but  if  I 
can ” 

“ I want  you  to  take  my  clothes  and  wear  them — they’re 
better  than  yours,  and  of  more  value — and  give  me  the 
things  you  are  wearing.” 

Jim  whistled.  “ I thought  there  was  somethin’  up. 
You’re  runnin’  away  from  your  father,  my  boy.  If  I was 
you  I’d  go  home  again.” 

“ I won’t.  I’m  going  to  do  something  for  myself.  You 
just  change  clothes  with  me,  and  I’ll  be  free  to  seek  my 
fortune.” 

Jim  did  not  require  much  persuading.  In  a dark  place 
the  clothes  were  quickly  changed,  and  the  two  youths 
passed  on  shore  without  notice  from  the  captain  or  crew 
of  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  The  moon  had  re- 
tired, and  the  night  was  dark. 

“I’ll  have  to  bid  you  goodbye  now,”  said  Jim;  “my 
ship  for  Galway  sails  in  a few  minutes.” 

The  other  walked  down  the  Waterford  quay  with  him, 
saw  him  on  board,  and  stood  watching  him  sail  off,  the 
Connaught  boy,  bound  for  America,  dressed  in  his  own 
clothes,  and  looking  like  a gentleman.  Having  nowhere 
in  particular  to  go,  he  stood  about  the  quay  till  the  Gal- 
way vessel  departed.  Then  he  turned  round  and  faced 
his  own  situation. 
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“ I am  Jim  now,”  he  said  to  himself;  “my  name  is 
Jim  Daly.  I’m  a boy  from  Connaught,  and  I’ve  been 
working  in  England.  As  for  the  real  Jim,  he  will  not  tell 
that  the  clothes  are  not  his  own.  He  will  be  proud  of 
having  brought  them  home,  earned  in  England.” 

The  new  Jim  had  divided  the  remaining  contents  of  his 
purse  with  the  old  Jim,  which  meant  a few  shillings  for 
each,  after  which  he  had  thrown  the  purse  into  the  sea. 
To  the  purse  was  attached  a pocket  book,  in  which  a 
name  written,  Cyprian  Hackenthorpe,  might  have  betrayed 
him.  He  gathered  himself  into  shelter  in  an  open  shed 
on  the  quay,  to  wait  for  the  morning  light  to  show  him 
his  surroundings  and  a way  to  proceed  farther.  At  sun- 
rise he  entered  into  the  town,  and  got  himself  some 
breakfast. 

What  was  he  to  do  next?  With  a return  of  bodily 
weakness  a fresh  agony  of  alarm  took  possession  of  him. 
He  looked  suspiciously  at  everyone  who  glanced  at  him, 
and  kept  his  cap  (Jim’s  cap)  pulled  closely  down  over  his 
close-shaven  head. 

“ If  they  saw  my  head  they’d  guess  where  I came  from,” 
he  said.  “ I wonder  if  the  captain  did,  or  Jim,  or  anyone 
on  the  ship?” 

He  walked  out  of  the  town  towards  the  country,  and 
began  a journey  to  which  his  strength  was  not  equal. 

“The  country  parts  are  safer  than  the  town,  especially 
a port,”  he  thought.  “I’ll  walk  on  till  I find  someone  to 
give  me  a job,  such  a job  as  Jim  would  get  to  do.  I'm 
a boy  from  Connaught,  and  I’m  looking  for  work.” 

He  did  not  look  fit  for  work,  and  no  one  engaged  him. 
His  money  was  soon  gone,  and  he  had  to  live  on  the  food 
offered  him  in  charity,  and  to  sleep  in  a barn  or  under  a 
haystack,  as  the  case  might  be.  And  after  a few  days  of 
such  travel  he  was  reduced  to  a state  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion, so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  drag  his  feet 
along  the  highroad. 
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Still  he  plodded  on,  getting  a lift  in  a cart  sometimes, 
and  a bowl  of  milk,  or  some  potatoes  or  griddle  bread  at 
a cottage  door,  given  him  with  pitying  looks  for  his  sickly 
pallor,  and  questions  as  to  which  hospital  in  Dublin  he 
was  coming  from.  But,  though  grateful,  he  was  very 
uncommunicative. 


CHAPTER  XII 


“Able  and  Willing  to  Work” 

Miss  Judy  was  out  labouring-  in  the  field  which  she  called 
her  kitchen  garden,  out  of  which  she  had  already  cleared 
the  potatoes  for  the  market.  She  was  now  planting  the 
young  winter  cabbages,  and  in  her  stout  clogs  and  short 
skirt,  with  tools  in  hands,  she  was  working  with  a will. 
Miss  Judy  rejoiced  in  her  reputation  for  common  sense 
and  scorn  for  mere  poetry  and  romance ; but  few  of  the 
persons  who  own  to  the  cultivation  of  sentiment  would 
understand  the  exaltation  of  spirit,  the  thrill  of  rapturous 
tenderness  towards  everything  that  lives  and  dies,  vege- 
table and  animal,  which  came  to  her  as  familiar  messages 
from  nature  at  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  her  days. 
She  never  thought  of  impressing  anyone  with  the  fact 
that  she  drank  inspiration  for  the  day’s  duty  from  the 
glories  of  the  dawn,  or  of  her  thankfulness  for  work  done 
and  repose  earned  when  the  sun  was  dipping  towards  the 
darkening  fir  woods;  when  the  whimpering  of  the  plover, 
the  cries  of  the  herons  mustering  on  the  river’s  marge,  and 
the  chic-chic  of  the  blackbird  calling  home  his  mate  to 
nest,  dropped  on  her  heart  with  a thousand  inexplicable 
but  apprehended  meanings. 

Miss  Judy  glanced  at  the  sun,  which  was  eyeing  her 
through  a rent  in  a floating  cloud  from  seaward,  warning 
her  that  night  was  approaching  on  its  dark  though  friendly 
wing.  The  busy  woman  measured  the  remainder  of  day- 
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light  with  the  mind’s  eye  of  her  experience,  and  stepped 
quickly  to  the  next  drill  to  put  in  yet  a few  more  plants 
ere  retiring-  out  of  shadowland. 

“ My  g-oodness!”  suddenly  ejaculated  Miss  Judy. 

She  had  entered  the  trench  between  the  planted  and 
unplanted  drills,  and  dropped  her  cabbage  plants  in  sur- 
prise at  seeing-  a motionless  human  creature  lying-  on  his 
back,  face  upward  to  the  benignant  evening-  firmament. 

She  bent  over  the  figure,  gazed  into  the  face,  and 
touched  the  hands. 

“He  isn’t  dead,”  she  said,  “nor  asleep,  but  uncon- 
scious!” 

“ Bridget,  Bridget,”  she  cried,  running  towards  the 
kitchen  door  of  the  house,  “fly  to  Miss  Flo  for  some 
whisky,  and  bring  it  here!  And  some  water.” 

The  Miss  MacTaaffes  were  pioneer  members  of  a total- 
abstinence  league,  as  was  also  Bridget;  but  a little  whisky 
of  the  best  was  always  kept  under  lock  and  key,  in  store 
for  an  emergency  such  as  the  present  one. 

Bridget  soon  appeared  with  the  restoratives,  followed 
by  Miss  Flotilla  with  all  her  scarves  and  sashes  flying. 

“Oh,  glory,  glory!”  cried  Bridget;  “it’s  Connaught 
frieze  he  has  got  in  the  clothes  of  him.  Oh,  bouchal 
machree , what  is  on  you,  at  all,  at  all?” 

Bridget  had  a nephew  in  America,  who  was  a boy  when 
he  left  home,  and  every  Connaught  boy  was  a bouchal 
machree  (“boy  of  my  heart”)  to  her. 

The  youth  opened  his  eyes  at  last,  and  swallowed  more 
of  the  spirit  that  had  been  poured  into  his  mouth.  He 
stared  up  at  the  women,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head. 

“Oh,  it’s  out  of  the  hospital  you  have  come,  avick!” 
cried  Bridget.  “ Look  at  the  head  of  him,  and  it  shaved, 
Miss  Judy !” 

He  tried  to  rise  and  walk,  but  the  three  women  were 
obliged  to  assist  him  to  the  house,  where  he  was  soon 
installed  in  a comfortable  chair  by  the  kitchen  hearth- 
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place,  where  the  big  turf  logs  were  flaming  under  the 
kettle  boiling  for  the  ladies’  tea. 

“Sure  I’ll  give  him  my  own  room,”  said  Bridget,  “and 
I can  make  up  a bed  for  myself  anywhere  in  some  of  the 
empties.  God  knows,  it’s  enough  of  the  same  vacancies 
we  have  at  Dunemon,  that  ought  to  be  chokeful  of 
genthry,  with  plenty  of  servants  to  attend  on  them.” 
Judy  and  Bridget  went  to  arrange  such  matters — for  the 
youth  seemed  in  need  of  a bed  to  lie  in — while  Miss  Flotilla 
sat  feeding  him  like  a bird,  and  administering  all  the 
comfort  that  her  kindly  heart  could  think  of. 

The  stranger  spoke  very  little.  When  asked  if  he  had 
been  ill,  he  nodded,  but  said  nothing.  Fed,  and  warmed, 
and  in  bed,  he  was  soon  asleep.  Early  in  the  morning 
Bridget  took  him  his  breakfast,  and  found  that  he  was  too 
weak  to  get  up.  Then  she  reported  of  him  to  the  ladies. 

“It’s  a Connaught  boy  he  is,  and  his  name  is  Jim 
Daly.  He’s  lookin’  for  a job,  but  it’s  the  queer  job  he’d 
be  fit  for.” 

“We  must  nurse  him  till  he  gets  strong,”  said  Miss 
Flotilla.  “ He  seems  a nice  boy,  and  very  good-looking.” 
“ He’s  in  trouble  about  his  head  bein’  shaved,”  said 
Bridget;  “but  sure  they  always  do  that  in  the  hospitals 
when  it’s  a fever  that  is  on  you.  I was  once  left  myself 
with  no  more  hair  on  my  head  nor  if  it  was  a beechnut. 
I was  full  sure  it  would  never  grow  again,  but  it  did.” 

“ He  must  wear  his  cap,  if  he  feels  the  cold,  till  his  hair 
grows,”  said  Miss  Judy. 

“So  I told  him,”  said  Bridget,  “and  he  has  it  lapped 
up  in  a handkercher  on  the  pillow.  Myself  thinks  he’s  a 
little  bit  fretted  about  somethin’.” 

“To  be  ill  and  out  of  work  is  enough  to  create  de- 
pression,” said  Miss  Flotilla;  “we  must  see  what  we 
can  do  for  him.  To  get  him  work  need  not  be  so  very 
difficult,  once  he  is  able  for  it.” 

Miss  Judy  was  pondering  that  question  already.  She 
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should  want  a little  help  in  her  own  operations,  before 
the  winter  set  in;  but  she  could  not  offer  him  per- 
manent employment.  In  the  meantime  he  was  fit  for 
nothing-  but  to  be  nursed,  and  he  seemed  to  take  it 
quite  as  a matter  of  course  that  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  him.  He  spent  the  days  and  nights 
between  Bridget’s  snug  little  chamber,  with  its  window- 
picture  of  the  mountains,  and  the  armchair  at  the  kitchen 
fireside  which  was  provided  for  him.  He  talked  little, 
and  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  trying  to  imitate  the 
accent  of  those  who  spoke  to  him.  And  yet  the  Con- 
naught brogue  was  missing  to  Bridget’s  jealous  ear. 

“ It’s  a terrible  nice  way  you  talk,  dear,”  she  said 
to  him,  “but  I declare  if  I hadn’t  found  your  mother’s 
letter  in  your  jacket  pocket  I wouldn’t  believe  you’re 
out  of  my  own  country  at  all,  at  all!” 

“My  mother’s  letter!”  said  Jim.  “Where  is  it?  Give 
it  to  me,  please.” 

“ Here  it  is  then.  I have  it  safe  and  sound  for  you.” 

Jim  took  the  letter  she  handed  to  him,  and  read  it  as 
well  as  he  was  able.  The  spelling  was  peculiar,  and 
the  phrases  were  such  as  he  was  not  accustomed  to. 
He  looked  anxiously  for  name  and  address,  but  no  such 
thing  appeared.  The  letter  was  to  dear  Jim  from  his 
affectionate  mother,  and  it  was  dated  from  nowhere. 
There  was  no  fear  of  Bridget’s  communicating  with  the 
people  of  the  real  Jim  in  Connaught. 

“The  postmark’s  England,”  said  Bridget.  “You  didn’t 
tell  us  you  were  in  England.” 

“I  was  in  England,”  said  Jim,  “and  I didn’t  do  well 
there.” 

“ And  you  were  thinking  of  going  to  America.” 

“ I was.  But  I won’t  go  yet  a bit.” 

Some  time  passed,  during  which  Jim  was  recovering  his 
bodily  strength  with  a promise  that  employment  would  be 
found  for  him  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  undertake  it. 
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During-  this  interval  the  visit  of  Lavender  and  Bell  to 
Dunemon  had  taken  place,  though  the  Miss  MacTaaffes, 
being  greatly  occupied  with  other  matters  of  conversation, 
had  forgotten  to  make  mention  of  Bridget’s  nurseling — an 
omission  regretted  by  Miss  Judy,  who  knew  that  there 
was  at  all  times  a more  promising  field  for  work  at  Castle 
Dermot  than  at  Dunemon.  She  looked  forward,  however, 
to  an  opportunity  for  rectifying  the  mistake,  and  in  the 
meantime  it  was  arranged  that  Jim  was  to  begin  by 
assisting  her  in  her  necessary  autumnal  operations  in 
preparation  for  the  winter. 

One  day  he  walked  into  the  field  and  presented  himself 
to  Miss  Judy,  declaring  himself  able  and  willing  to  work. 
His  hair  had  now  grown,  a crop  of  dark  curls,  and  the 
colour  of  youth  and  health  was  in  his  face. 

“What  a handsome  boy!”  thought  Miss  Judy;  “but 
oh,  I fear  he  is  stupid,  or  clumsy,  or  something!  Did 
ever  a working  boy  handle  a spade  in  that  manner?” 

She  watched  him  for  a few  minutes  as  he  blundered 
about,  evidently  knowing  nothing  about  the  work  he  had 
undertaken. 

“ Look  here,  Jim,”  she  said,  “you  must  work  like  this. 

I never  saw  a Connaught  boy  before  who  did  not  know 
how  to  handle  a spade,  if  it  was  only  to  cut  turf  in  the 
bog.” 

“ I’ve  been  in  England,”  said  Jim  apologetically. 

“ I see,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “ But  they  make  use  of 
spades  in  England  too,  don’t  they?” 

“ Not  where  I was,”  said  Jim. 

“Whereabouts  was  that?” 

“Several  parts.  But  I wasn’t  working  in  the  fields. 

I was  in  a house.” 

“ And  now  you  would  rather  work  in  the  fields?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why,  then,  I must  teach  you.” 

“If  you  please,  ma’am,”  said  Jim. 
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He  made  very  good  progress  after  that,  and  in  the 
evening  Miss  Judy  said  to  Bridget: 

“Your  patient  is  doing  very  well.  You  ought  to  be 
proud  of  him.” 

“Oh,  now,  Miss,”  said  Bridget,  “I’m  out  of  conceit 
with  him!  Not  a bit  he  wants  me  to  write  to  his 
mother  in  Connaught,  and  her  writing  so  affectionate  to 
him,  and  thinkin’  he  is  goin’  to  America.  Not  a symptom 
of  an  address  of  her  can  I get  out  of  him.  ‘ It’s  time 
enough,’  says  he,  ‘when  I am  a little  stronger,  and 
able  to  explain  myself,  and  then  I’ll  write  any  letters 
I have  to  write  myself,’  he  says  to  me.  But  sorra  letter 
has  he  wrote  to  anybody  since  he  came  to  Dunemon,  Miss 
Judy.” 

“ It  is  his  own  affair,  Bridget.” 

“True  for  you,  Miss.  And  there’s  another  thing  about 
him  that  I misdoubt.” 

“What  is  it,  Bridget?” 

Bridget  put  her  hands  to  her  sides  and  drew  a deep 
breath.  She  had  grown  very  fond  of  Jim,  and  now  she 
was  about  to  make  an  accusation  against  him. 

“ It’s  not  Connaught  talk  that’s  on  his  tongue,  Miss 
Judy.  Sometimes  I do  ask  myself  between  whiles:  ‘Is 
this  a Sexton  we  have  got  among  us?’” 

Miss  Judy  laughed.  “Saxon  or  Gael,  Bridget,  he’s 
a fellow  creature,  and  we  have  got  to  give  him  hospi- 
tality.” 

“ Oh,  wisha,  but  it’s  much  hospitality  Elizabeth  gave  to 
us!”  muttered  Bridget. 

“ He  wasn’t  here  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  Bridget, 
and  Elizabeth  isn’t  here  in  ours.  Don’t  be  unchristian.” 

Bridget  looked  up  and  saw  through  the  open  door  Jim 
coming  towards  the  house  with  his  spade  on  his  shoulder, 
the  evening  sun  shining  on  him,  and  her  eyes  softened. 

“He’s  a good  boy  and  a nice  boy,  wherever  he  come 
from,”  she  said,  “even  if  he  was  a heathen  from  Turkish 
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itself.  Only  I don’t  like  a Connaught  boy  to  be  speakin 
to  me  with  that  English  accident.  If  it  was  an  English- 
man that  was  talkin’  it  would  be  right  enough,  but  to 
hear  a Connaught  boy  puttin’  it  on  doesn’t  come  natural 
to  me.” 

Miss  Judy  repeated  this  conversation  to  Miss  Flotilla, 
about  the  “Sexton”  and  the  English  “accident”. 

“ It  only  shows  that  the  boy  has  a good  musical  ear,” 
said  Flotilla.  “ He  learned  to  talk  like  the  people  around 
him.  When  I was  in  England  myself  I felt  it  growing 
on  me.” 

“I  like  it  very  well,”  said  Judy;  “I  find  his  ‘accident’ 
a pleasant  variety.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  Flotilla.  “And,  after  all,  travel  and 
seeing  the  world  are  good  for  everybody.  And,  as  the 
ancestors  of  the  Connaught  peasants  were  nobles,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  their  posterity  easily  picks  up 
and  assimilates  refinement  wherever  they  can  get  it.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 

“What  is  a Lady?” 

On  a mellow  October  morning  Lavender  and  Bell  drove 
in  their  little  chariot  to  meet  Gracie  Gannon  at  her  new 
premises. 

There  they  found  her  busy  with  paper  and  paint,  direct- 
ing two  workmen  to  carry  out  her  plan  for  making  the 
little  place  attractive.  The  room  that  was  to  be  her 
shop  was  coloured  a warm  terra  cotta,  with  woodwork 
painted  white.  A new  fireplace  had  been  added,  for 
Gracie  intended  to  provide  a little  spot  where  ladies  out 
for  a cold  or  wet  drive  or  ride  could  come  in  to  be  warmed 
and  dried,  and  could  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a cup  of  tea  with 
appetizing  teacakes.  On  a small  counter  the  tea  was  to 
be  made,  and  orders  for  cakes  and  pastries  were  to  be 
taken.  Behind  this  room  was  the  kitchen  with  its  ovens, 
and  here  would  Gracie  reign,  like  the  olden  queen  of  hearts 
who  made  the  tarts. 

“ I shall  have  flowers  always  in  the  tea-room,  and  little 
tables,  and  comfortable  chairs.  Of  course  if  I don’t  suc- 
ceed I shall  be  ruined.  I have  sold  a fine  old  piece  of 
jewellery  to  buy  my  furniture.  But  I don’t  intend  to 
fail.” 

“ Not  the  slightest  chance  of  it,”  said  Lavender. 
“Your  pluck  is  already  exciting  the  entire  county. 
Every  woman  in  Waterford  is  longing  to  deal  with 
you.” 
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When  all  had  been  inspected,  Gracie  put  off  her 
working  dress,  and  the  three  girls  repaired  to  Grade's 
home,  where  the  Miss  O’Shaughnessys  were  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  excellence  of  Gracie’s  tea- 
cakes. 

Dr.  Gannon’s  was  a pretty  old  house  wrapped  in  ivy 
and  standing  in  a garden.  Thither,  many  long  years 
ago,  he  had  brought  his  bride,  the  daughter  of  a naval 
officer  stationed  at  Haulbowline,  and  here  had  been 
born  to  him  numerous  children,  all  of  whom  had  died 
except  the  two  girls  who  were  now  the  comfort  of  his 
declining  years.  He  had  a high  reputation  in  the  county, 
the  result  of  which  was  a modest  degree  of  prosperity, 
sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  his  family,  and  this  he 
had  enjoyed  up  to  the  date  of  a recent  catastrophe  in 
the  financial  world,  which  had  deprived  him  of  the  little 
fortune  he  had  accumulated. 

Mrs.  Gannon,  a delicate,  elderly  lady,  was  reclining  on  a 
couch  in  her  drawing-room  when  the  three  girls  came  in. 
Her  younger  girl,  even  more  delicate  than  herself,  was 
seated  near  her  and  had  been  reading  to  her.  The  good 
old  Doctor  was  absent  on  a professional  engagement;  for 
though  younger  men  were,  to  a considerable  extent,  taking 
his  place,  yet  he  had  still  a clientele  who  would  have  no 
other  physician  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  attend  to  them. 

Selina  Hayes,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  manager  of  the 
bank  at  Cratloe,  was  there,  and  evidently  some  exciting 
conversation  had  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Gracie 
and  the  O’Shaughnessys.  The  old  lady  had  a red  spot 
on  her  thin  cheek,  and  Tess,  her  younger  daughter,  was 
looking  at  the  visitor  with  an  angry  light  in  her  eyes. 
Selina  appeared  the  least  disturbed  of  the  company. 

“ We  have  just  been  discussing  your  movements, 
Gracie,”  said  Mrs.  Gannon,  recovering  her  equanimity. 
The  presence  of  her  eldest  daughter  always  acted  on 
her  like  a charm. 
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“Gracie  is  the  tonic  for  my  weak  nerves,”  she  would 
say.  “She  is  more  bracing-  than  sea  breezes.” 

Gracie  detected  vexation  in  her  mother’s  tone,  and 
went  to  her  and  with  a few  light  touches  put  her  lace 
cap  straight,  and  drew  her  Shetland  shawl  around  her 
shoulders. 

“I  hope  it  was  all  praise,”  she  said  brightly.  “You 
know  I love  approbation.  I suppose  I am  spoiled  by 
getting  so  much  of  it.  But  never  mind.  Out  with  it, 
Selina,  and  I will  try  to  keep  my  head.” 

Tess  darted  an  indignant  glance  at  Selina.  Tess  was 
really  about  twenty-three,  but  looked  only  sixteen.  Small 
and  slight,  something  a little  wrong  about  her  spine  had 
prevented  her  full  growth.  Her  bright  hair  still  hung  in 
waves  and  curls  on  her  shoulders,  hiding  a slight  stoop. 
She  had  that  peculiar  expression  of  sweetness,  readily 
crossed  by  bitterness,  often  seen  in  the  young  of  that 
particular  kind  of  unhealthy  constitution  which  had 
fallen  to  the  share  of  poor  little  Tess.  She  loved  her 
father,  mother,  and  sister  to  a degree  approaching 
adoration,  and  she  had  small  tolerance  for  those  who 
would  dare  to  find  fault  with  them. 

“Selina  does  not  approve  of  your  enterprise,”  said 
Mrs.  Gannon,  now  able  to  talk  of  the  matter  cheerily, 
as  Gracie  was  here  to  defend  herself. 

“ I thought  you  were  very  fond  of  cakes,  Selina,”  said 
Lavender. 

“ I like  eating  them,”  said  Selina,  examining  the  handle 
of  her  showy  parasol.  “I  can’t  say  I should  care  for 
selling  them.” 

“Then  I shan’t  ask  you  to  my  garden  party,  when 
Gracie  provides  the  cakes.  The  idea  of  anyone  selling 
them  would  take  away  your  appetite.” 

Selina  coloured.  The  thought  of  being  left  out  of  an 
O’Shaughnessy  garden  party  was  not  agreeable  to  her, 

and  she  began  to  justify  her  position. 

(C  138) 
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“Mother  says  a lady  should  remain  a lady,”  she  said, 
“and  Gracie  is  letting  herself  down ” 

“ What  is  a lady?”  asked  Lavender. 

“ I suppose  a person  who  keeps  her  own  place  in  the 
world  and  doesn’t  mix  herself  up  with  tradespeople,” 
said  Selina. 

“ Gracie  would  keep  her  own  place  if  she  chose  to 
sweep  a crossing,”  cried  Tess,  “and  you,”  she  added 
angrily,  “would  never  be  a lady  if  you  were  a princess, 
or  a queen  on  her  throne.” 

“ Oh,  Tess,  Tess!”  said  her  mother. 

“Do  not  mind  her,  Mrs.  Gannon;  I excuse  her,”  said 
Selina  patronizingly.  “ Tess  is  allowed  to  say  things  that 
others  are  not  allowed  to  say.  I consider  that  I have  a 
right  to  give  my  opinion  as  well  as  any  other  person, 
especially  on  a matter  concerning  society  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“Well,  dear,”  said  Gracie,  “we  shall  not  trouble  you 
to  mix  in  our  society  in  future,  once  the  shop  is  opened. 
I should  be  sorry  to  injure  any  of  my  acquaintances.” 

“Oh,  as  to  injure ” began  Selina.  “I  don’t  sup- 

pose you  could  do  that!” 

There  was  a sudden  silence,  and  Selina,  glancing  round, 
was  not  sure  that  she  liked  the  expression  on  Lavender’s 
countenance.  Bell  was  smiling  in  amusement;  but  La- 
vender appeared  to  be  taking  the  matter  seriously.  Selina 
had  intended  to  impress  the  O’Shaughnessys  with  her 
high  sense  of  the  requirements  of  gentility.  She  did  not, 
however,  finish  her  last  pronouncement,  and  hastily  took 
her  departure  with  an  uneasy  sense  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  she  had  raised  herself  in  the  estimation 
of  Lavender,  who  was  her  ideal  as  a favourite  of  fortune 
and  daughter  of  the  aristocracy. 

“ I had  no  idea  that  Selina  was  so  silly,”  said  Bell, 
when  she  had  gone.  “She  used  to  be  a nice  little  thing. 
What  absurd  nonsense  she  talks!  One  would  suppose 
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her  a princess  of  royalty.  How  can  any  of  us  live  up  to 
her?  Here  am  I just  longing-  to  do  something  besides 
posing  as  a lady.  I have  a mind  to  ask  Gracie  to  take  me 
as  her  assistant.” 

Lavender  laughed  and  gave  her  sister  an  arch  look  of 
reminder  of  a former  conversation  between  them  on  the 
subject  of  Gracie’s  doings.  But  Bell  was  only  true  to  her 
own  instinct,  which  now  led  her  to  see  in  Gracie  an  in- 
teresting individual  character  to  be  studied  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  a good  daughter  and  sister  bent 
on  providing  comfort  and  happiness  for  her  family. 

Tess  gave  her  a grateful  glance,  and  Mrs.  Gannon  wiped 
away  a few  starting  tears.  Then  the  old  Doctor  arrived 
home  on  his  car,  and  came  in  looking  older  and  less 
sturdy  than  when  the  visitors  had  seen  him  last.  The 
truth  was  that  he  had  lately  been  threatened  with  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  of  which  slight  seizure  his  family  had 
said  nothing  to  their  world,  allowing  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  confined  to  the  house  with  a cold.  The  attack  had 
left  just  such  traces  as  led  people  to  remark  that  Dr. 
Gannon  was  beginning  to  look  very  shaky. 

There  are  few  things  more  sad  than  to  see  the  efforts 
made  by  wife  or  children  to  hide  the  decline  of  the  revered 
and  beloved  head  of  a family,  even  when  the  loss  of  their 
means  of  subsistence  is  not  involved  in  the  threatened 
calamity.  In  the  case  of  the  Gannons  there  was  the 
double  dread,  the  shadow  within  the  shadow,  and  no 
wonder  if  in  that  darkness  Gracie’s  courage  and  power 
for  help  shone  out  like  a beacon  light  on  a future  of 
gloom. 

The  Doctor,  even  in  his  decline,  had  a fine  presence,  a 
tall  erect  frame,  and  hair  only  slightly  grizzled,  though 
his  wife,  who  was  fifteen  years  his  junior,  had  long  worn 
locks  of  white.  Though  weary  after  a long  ride,  he  came  in 
with  a cheery  smile,  and  welcomed  the  “ O’Shaughnessy 
children”,  as  he  called  them  still,  by  right  of  having  carried 
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them  successfully  through  all  their  natural  ailments,  from 
teeth-cutting  and  whooping  cough  to  measles  and  scar- 
latina. 

Nothing  was  said  about  the  cookshop  in  his  presence. 
It  was  somehow  felt  and  understood  by  common  consent 
that  whatever  might  be  said  among  the  women  about 
Gracie’s  venture,  they  might  happen  to  tread  on  more 
delicate  ground  did  they  enter  on  the  subject  in  the  hearing 
of  her  father. 

“I  looked  in,”  he  said,  “to  see  that  boy  who  has 
been  ill  at  Dunemon.  What  kindly  souls  are  the  Miss 
MacTaaffes!  Here  they  have  been  nursing  a stray  lad, 
dropped  on  them  from  heaven  knows  where.  He  seems 
an  odd  boy,  and  has  excited  Bridget  Mullarkey’s  curiosity 
to  a high  degree.  By  the  way,  she  told  me  that  her  mis- 
tresses had  gone  across  in  the  ferry  to  Castle  Dermot  to 
bespeak  work  for  the  young  fellow  from  Lady  Sibyl’s 
gardener.” 

“Then  we  must  not  miss  them,”  said  Lavender.  “ We 
never  heard  anything  of  the  boy.” 

“You  are  likely  to  hear  a good  deal  about  him,”  said 
the  Doctor.  “They  are,  all  three  women,  full  of  concern 
about  him.  He  treats  them  with  great  reticence  in  return, 
and  they  have  taken  it  in  their  heads  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  a mystery  connected  with  him.  He  has  had  a fever, 
and  I am  inclined  to  think  it  has  slightly  affected  his 
brain.  But  he  is  intelligent  enough,  and  all  he  seems 
to  desire  is  to  be  supplied  with  work.  Miss  Judy  has 
been  giving  him  some  employment,  but  her  season  is 
coming  to  an  end.  Your  gardener  may  find  something 
for  him  to  do  about  the  hothouses.” 

“He  shall  do  so,”  said  Lavender.  “Peter  Walsh  is 
always  getting  boys  to  help.  He  is  rather  inclined  to 
be  strict  with  them,  but  if  this  boy  has  been  so  ill  we 
must  see  that  he  treats  him  gently.” 

“Don’t  spoil  him,  however,”  said  the  Doctor,  “as  the 
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Miss  MacTaaffes  and  Bridget  have  been  doing.  I think 
it  is  time  he  moved  on  to  some  other  place.” 

“Well,  we  shall  see  about  it,”  said  Lavender;  “and  as 
the  morning  is  passing  we  had  better  hasten  home.  I 
never  like  to  miss  a visit  of  the  kind  MacTaaffes.  They 
are  always  so  amusing  and  so  instructive!  ” 

“Good-bye,  Gracie  dear.  Let  us  know  when  there  is 
any  fresh,  interesting  development  in  the  enterprise,”  said 
Lavender  as  she  parted  from  her  friend. 

“ I have  been  taking  notes  of  Selina  Hayes,”  said  Bell, 
as  the  sisters  were  once  more  hastening  in  their  little 
chariot  along  the  road  from  Cratloe  to  Castle  Dermot. 
“She  tells  me  she  is  home  from  school  for  good,  and 
is  expecting  an  invitation  from  her  aunt,  whose  husband 
is  a county  court  judge  and  lives  in  Dublin.  She  is  to 
have  a ‘ Castle  season  ’,  and  altogether  to  make  a figure 
in  the  world.  No  wonder  she  looks  down  on  poor  Gracie 
Gannon.” 

“ I won’t  have  her  called  ‘poor  Gracie  Gannon’,”  said 
Lavender.  “She  is  ‘great  Gracie’,  ‘good  Gracie’,  ‘noble 
Gracie’,  say  I.  And  that  dear  old  father  and  mother,  and 
poor,  patient,  proud,  loyal  Tess!  I am  in  love  with  the 
whole  Gannon  family!” 


CHAPTER  XIV 


“It’s  Pride  that  Ails  Him” 

The  interior  of  Castle  Dermot  is  at  first  sight  severe, 
and  at  all  times  suggestive  of  bygone  days.  The  big 
hall  is  floored  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  bristles 
with  weapons  and  trophies  of  the  chase  of  yesterday, 
and  long  ere  yesterday — a chieftain’s  battle-axe,  an  an- 
cient scian  (dagger),  a pike,  besides  a piece  of  armour  said 
to  have  been  worn  by  one  of  the  first  Norman  invaders, 
and  some  portraits  in  frames  of  antique  Florentine  work- 
manship. 

Irish,  Tuscan,  and  Norman  are  represented,  but  there 
is  little  trace  of  English  or  Scandinavian  art  or  prowess. 
O’Neall  and  O’Sullivan,  Desmond  and  MacCarthy,  left 
their  mark  here  in  the  days  when  Bantry,  Berehaven, 
and  Galway  Bays  traded  directly  with  the  Continental 
foreigner,  and  received  him  when  he  came  as  a visitor 
to  the  workshops  of  Irish  manufacturers  or  artificers, 
or  as  a guest  to  welcoming  homes  or  castles  renowned 
for  hospitality. 

All  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  in  the  base  of 
the  tower  are  narrow  and  rather  grim,  except  one,  of  a 
generous  width,  built  only  a hundred  years  ago  to  hang 
out  like  a great  bird-cage  over  the  river. 

“ I always  feel  grateful  to  the  good  old  grandmother 
Desmond  who  built  that  window,”  said  Lavender.  “ If 
you  look  at  her  portrait  you  can  imagine  her  crying: 

i I will  not  bear  to  be  boxed  up  in  this  tower  drawing 
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room;  one  might  as  well  be  living  in  Temple  Michael!’ 
I am  glad  she  had  courage  to  break  through  that  wall.” 

Ruddy  with  firelight  and  bright  with  autumnal  flowers, 
Lady  Sibyl’s  favourite  sitting-room  had  none  of  the  gloom 
of  a habitation  in  an  ancient  fortalice. 

The  chatelaine  was  dispensing  tea  to  the  Miss  Mac- 
Taaffes  when  her  daughters  appeared  after  their  visit  to 
Cratloe. 

“Just  in  time!”  she  said.  “Make  yourselves  some 
fresh  tea,  children.  I should  not  wonder  if  you  had  a 
rather  cold  drive.  There  is  a touch  of  frost  in  the  air 
already.” 

Lavender  threw  off  her  furs  and  applied  herself  to  the 
teapot  and  the  spirit-lamp. 

“ It  would  have  been  too  unhappy  to  lose  the  Miss 
MacTaaffes,”  she  said;  “but  it  has  been  such  an  inter- 
esting morning!  And  we  have  heard  from  Dr.  Gannon 
that  Miss  Judy  has  something  fascinating  in  store  for  us. 
Bell  is  already  longing  to  study  the  role  of  a mysterious 
under-gardener.  ” 

“ I can’t  call  poor  Jim  any  kind  of  a gardener,  even  an 
‘under’,”  said  Miss  Judy;  “but  I like  the  boy,  and  he 
is  industrious.  I rather  suspect  that  his  people  want 
him  to  go  to  America,  and  that  he  would  prefer  to  stay 
at  home.  Bridget  is  like  Bell,  keen  for  a mystery.  I 
am  always  slow  to  suspicion  myself,  and  Flotilla,  you 
know,  is  optimistic,  if  anything.” 

Miss  Flotilla’s  scarf-ends  fluttered  and  composed  them- 
selves again. 

“ I have  a great  objection  to  any  kind  of  deception  or 
underhand  dealing,”  said  Lady  Sibyl,  “but  I think  it  is 
wrong  to  jump  at  hasty  conclusions.  I suppose  the  lower 
classes,  even  the  peasantry,  have  their  own  difficulties 
among  themselves,  and  to  my  mind  and  experience  a too- 
voluble  tongue  is  more  to  be  distrusted  than  a silent  one.” 

“ Dear  Lady  Sibyl  is  always  right,”  said  Flotilla. 
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“Oh,  no,”  said  Lady  Sibyl,  smiling;  “I  only  claim  to 
make  my  own  share  of  good  guesses.  Most  of  us  go 
blundering  through  the  world  feeling  our  way  about  in 
a mist  of  invincible  ignorance.  Who  can  tell  what  maj 
be  in  another’s  mind,  never  to  be  uttered,  not  from  lack 
of  candour,  but  because  of  unconsciousness  that  there  is 
anything  to  be  revealed?” 

“Exactly,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “You  don’t  withdraw  a 
curtain  if  you  are  ignorant  that  a curtain  exists.” 

Bell  had  sat  down  beside  Miss  Judy,  teacup  in  hand. 

“Now,  dear  Miss  Judy,”  she  said,  “do  leave  abstrac- 
tions and  come  to  the  point.  Surely  the  boy  who  has 
given  occasion  for  all  this  moralizing  cannot  be  an  ordi- 
nary clodhopper.  Do  tell  us  a little  more  about  him!” 

“There  isn’t  much  more  to  tell,”  said  Miss  Judy. 
“ The  puzzle  to  me  about  him  is  that  he  is  both  intelli- 
gent and  stupid.  He  knows  nothing  about  the  things 
you  expect  him  to  know,  and  sometimes  he  betrays 
knowledge  that  you  would  not  suppose  him  possessed 
of.  And  he  won’t  state  where  he  was  at  school.  If  I 
ask  him  a close  question,  he  somehow  seems  to  evade 
it.  When  I say:  ‘Why,  Jim,  who  told  you  of  that?’  he 
invariably  answers:  ‘You  know,  ma’am,  I was  a long 
time  in  England  ’.” 

“A  most  elusive  person,”  said  Lady  Sibyl.  “ I am  not 
sure  that  Peter  will  have  patience  with  him.” 

“ It  will  do  him  no  harm,  perhaps,  to  be  put  into 
training  under  Peter.  A man  like  Peter  will  not  be  as 
sympathetic  with  the  lad’s  peculiar  traits  as  we  are,  or 
as  any  kindly  woman  would  be.  Bridget  Mullarkey  will 
ruin  him  if  he  is  left  much  longer  under  her  treatment. 
She  scolds  him  one  hour  and  over-indulges  him  the  next. 
The  Connaught  peasant  in  her  rebels  against  his  indiffer- 
ence to  his  mother,  and  the  woman  in  her  excuses  him 
for  everything.” 

“ If  you  had  not  said  he  was  industrious  I should  not 
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be  inclined  to  have  anything-  to  do  with  him,”  said  Lady 
Sibyl.  “ I don’t  like  young-  people  of  any  class  who  dis- 
regard their  mothers.” 

“ If  he  were  not  industrious  I should  not  recommend 
him,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “And  as  for  the  mother,  how 
do  we  know  what  kind  of  mother  she  may  be?  His 
people  may  be  a thoroughly  bad  set,  and  it  may  be 
the  goodness  in  him  that  is  causing  him  to  hide  from 
them.” 

While  the  Miss  MacTaaffes  were  at  supper  that  evening, 
Bridget  heard  the  news  they  had  brought  from  Castle 
Dermot,  for  these  good  ladies  followed  a fashion  of  their 
kind  who  live  in  homely  ways  in  retired  Irish  regions,  by 
keeping  up  conversation  while  at  meals  with  the  ser- 
vant who  has  grown  to  be  a time-honoured  friend  of  the 
family.  As  Bridget  served  the  roast  fowl  and  rice  pud- 
ding, she  learned  that  there  was  likely  to  be  an  opening 
for  Jim  Daly  over  the  water,  and  she  also  reported  his 
proceedings  during  the  day. 

“ He’s  sound  asleep  in  his  bed  this  hour  past,”  she  said, 
“and  I won’t  say  but  what  he  earned  it  with  the  day’s 
work  he  did.  All  the  same,  I think  he’s  not  happy,  the 
crature,  and  I’m  beginning  to  be  full  sure  he  has  some 
trouble  on  his  mind.  Isn’t  it  crying  he  was,  an’  he  diggin’ 
hard,  when  I went  out  to  call  him  in  for  his  dinner! 

“‘Child!’  says  I,  ‘what  in  under  the  heavens  are  you 
cryin’  for?  Drop  the  spade  out  of  your  hand  this  minute, 
and  be  thankful  that  your  dinner’s  waitin’  on  you!’ 

“‘I  am  thankful,’  says  he.  ‘But  I have  reason  to  be 
sorrowful,’  says  he,  ‘and  that’s  my  own  affair,’  says  he. 
‘ And  you  needn’t  be  sayin’  anythin’  about  it,  Bridget 
Mullarkey,’  says  he. 

‘“I’m  not  sayin’  much  about  it,’  says  I,  ‘but  I’m  thinkin’ 
plenty.’ 

“ I got  him  in  to  his  dinner,  an’  I watched  him  washin’ 
his  hands  that  particular,  the  way  he  does  it,  like  a lady, 
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and  I took  a notion  in  my  head,  and  began  to  talk  Irish 
to  him. 

‘“I  don’t  know  a word  of  what  you’re  sayin’  to  me,’  he 
says. 

“ ‘The  more  shame  for  you,  then,’  says  I,  ‘not  to  know 
your  mother’s  tongue,  and  you  out  o’  Connacht.’ 

‘“I  was  a long  time  in  England,’  says  he,  just  the  same 
as  he  always  says  it. 

“‘Maybe  you  were,’  says  I,  ‘ever  since  you  were  born,’ 
says  I,  speakin’  to  him  very  dry. 

“ Then  he  just  gave  me  a bit  of  a twisht  of  a smile,  and 
he  says:  ‘Maybe  you  know  more  about  me  than  I know 
about  myself,’  says  he,  ‘for  my  memory  is  bad;’  and  with 
that  he  got  up  from  his  seat  and  went  back  to  his  work. 

“ It  wasn’t  half  an  hour  after  when  who  would  be  drivin’ 
up  but  Dr.  Gannon,  an’  him  askin’  to  see  his  patient.  And 
he  looked  terrible  bad  himself,  poor  ould  man,  and  I made 
him  come  in,  and  gave  him  a glass  of  milk  and  a couple 
o’  biscuits.” 

“That  was  right,”  said  Miss  Judy. 

“ I hope  you  gave  him  a comfortable  chair  and  made 
him  rest  himself,”  said  Flotilla. 

“ Och,  lave  me  alone,  if  I didn’t!” 

“ Perhaps  a little  spirits ” 

“ He  wouldn’t  touch  it.  He  says  he  doesn’t  believe  in 
it — only  in  milk.  Sure,  I wish  the  same  creed  was  in  the 
half  of  creation,  Miss  Judy.” 

“ Did  he  see  Jim  Daly?” 

“No  fear  but  he  did.  Wasn’t  it  what  he  come  for? 
‘ Where  is  that  queer  boy?’  he  says.  ‘ I want  to  see  if  I 
can  do  anything  more  for  him.’ 

“ I showed  him  his  wray  to  the  field,  and  I left  them 
together.  The  Doctor  was  a good  while  talkin’  to  Jim, 
and  when  he  came  back  to  me  I asked  him  how  he  found 
the  bouchal.” 

“ ‘H  is  bodily  health  is  better,’  says  the  Doctor,  ‘but’ 
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— and  he  put  his  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  looked  at 
me.’ 

“ ‘ You  don’t  mean  that  he’s  wrong  in  his  head,  Doctor!’ 
says  I. 

“ ‘ It’s  only  the  relics  of  the  fever  that  was  on  him,’  says 
he,  ‘ but  at  present  I find  him  a little  compos  ?nentis .’  ” 

“ Non  compos  mentis  you  mean,  Bridget?  The  words  are 
Latin.” 

“ Well,  Miss  Judy,  I’m  not  very  well  up  in  Latin,  though 
it’s  a beautiful  language.  But  he  meant  to  say,  I’m  think- 
in’,  that  the  boy’s  head  is  a little  touched  with  the  fever 
that  he  has  only  come  out  of.” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  Miss  Judy. 

“ Oh,  he  said  he  would  work  out  of  it!  But  we’re  not 
to  be  botherin’  him  with  questions,  or  faultin’  him.  He’s 
to  be  let  go  his  own  way,  and  get  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  a lot  of  sleep,  for  he  couldn’t  get  too  much  of  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  whole  of  them  three  prescriptions.” 

“Well,  Bridget,  the  Miss  O’Shaughnessys  are  going  to 
take  him  under  their  protection,  and  between  my  account 
of  him  and  Dr.  Gannon’s  the  young  ladies  are  very  curious 
to  see  Jim  Daly.” 

“ Oh,  then  you  haven’t  done  with  him  yourself  yet,  Miss 
Judy!  And  Peter  Walsh  will  not  be  a good  one  for  sparin’ 
him.  And  it’s  great  company  the  boy  would  be  on  a 
winter’s  day  if  he  was  to  stay  here  with  ourselves,  and 
nearer  to  the  Doctor,  too,  in  case  of  the  compos  mentis 
breakin’  out  on  him.” 

“ I’m  not  going  to  dismiss  him  in  a hurry,  Bridget,  but 
only  to  prepare  a place  for  him  when  we  have  nothing 
more  for  him  to  do  here.  And  Miss  Flotilla  and  I have 
been  thinking  of  asking  the  Miss  O’Shaughnessys  over 
to  spend  a day.  We  could  get  your  friend  Michaull  to 
come  and  give  them  their  Irish  lesson  here,  and  you  might 
give  some  help  yourself  out  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
Gaelic.” 
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“Wisha,  so  I might,  to  put  the  right  sound  of  it  on 
their  tongue;  and  the  same  to  yourself,  Miss  Judy.” 

“ Certainly,  Bridget.  You  may  send  word  to  Michaull 
when  we  have  fixed  on  a day,  and  I will  write  to  the  young 
ladies  at  Castle  Dermot.  We  will  have  a great  meeting 
of  the  Gaels,  and  the  Miss  O’Shaughnessys  will  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  about  Jim. 
It  will  cheer  him  up,  perhaps,  to  see  a little  merriment 
around  him,  and  his  memory  will  be  assisted  in  the  matter 
of  the  Connaught  Irish  which  he  would  seem  to  have  so 
strangely  forgotten.” 

“ Wisha,  forgotten  is  it?”  said  Bridget,  as  she  prepared 
to  leave  the  room.  “If  he  was  ever  a Connacht  boy  at  all 
it’s  pride  that  ails  him.  It’s  no  credit  to  anybody  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  mother  and  the  country  that  reared  them. 
With  his  ‘England’,  indeed!  at  every  turn.  But  maybe 
Michaull  will  find  a way  to  pump  a few  words  of  the  Irish 
out  of  him.  It’s  the  only  thing  I find  fault  in  Jim,  that 
he’s  settin’  up  for  somethin’  he  wasn’t  born  for.” 

“ But  what  about  the  compos  mentis , Bridget?” 

“Oh,  then,  he’s  compos  enough  when  he’s  hidin’  his 
affair  from  his  friends.  But  it  isn’t  my  place  to  be  jealous 
when  the  boy  doesn’t  be  botherin’  himself  about  his  own 
natural  mother,  that’s  breakin’  her  heart  about  him  some- 
where, maybe,  this  minute,  the  unfortunate  crature!” 
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Miss  Judy’s  invitation  was  heartily  responded  to  by 
Lavender  and  Bell,  and  though  the  appointed  day  proved 
to  be  rather  wild,  the  girls  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
the  weather  to  interfere  with  their  entertainment.  They 
crossed  the  river  triumphantly,  and  appeared,  somewhat 
rain-beaten,  in  the  Dunemon  gable-end  snuggery. 

“Brave  children!”  said  Miss  Judy;  “what  will  Lady 
Sibyl  say  to  me  for  bringing  you  out  on  such  a day?” 

“ Mother  is  noway  narrow-minded  in  matters  of  this 
kind,”  said  Bell.  “But  for  the  heavy  shower  she  would 
have  put  on  her  Claddagh  cloak  and  made  one  of  the 
company.” 

Jim  was  working  in  the  field  despite  the  weather,  and 
had  refused  to  come  into  the  house  to  be  interviewed  by 
the  ladies. 

“You  can  give  me  a character  if  you  please,”  he  said 
to  Bridget,  “and  if  you  don’t  please,  I can  look  for  work 
somewhere  else,  when  you  have  done  with  me.” 

“ Sometimes  I think  he  would  rather  be  goin’  on  the 
shaughran  than  stoppin’  anywhere  in  a decent  house,”  said 
Bridget.  “ But  he’ll  have  to  come  in  soon,  or  he’ll  be 
drownded.” 

The  rain  cleared  off,  however,  and  for  an  hour  or  two 
there  was  brilliance  in  the  cloud  world  over  river  and  wood, 
and  on  the  face  of  the  full  moving  flood,  and  among  vivid- 
green,  mossy  rocks  and  slopes,  and  on  the  points  of  the 
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spear  reeds  and  the  rushes.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
shining  interval,  some  guests  of  Bridget’s  had  gathered  in 
to  enjoy  the  feis,  among  them  an  old  woman,  a traveller 
from  Connaught,  Sorcha  by  name,  who  was  accustomed 
to  visit,  twrice  a year,  friends  and  connections  exiled  in 
Munster. 

“ Herself  arrived  early  this  morning,”  said  Bridget, 
“and  she’s  smokin’  in  the  chimney  corner  and  puttin’  turf 
on  the  fire  ever  since.  Michaull’s  here  since  last  night,  for 
he  felt  the  storm  cornin’,  and  the  two  is  at  it  all  the  time 
with  talk  hard  and  fast  in  the  Irish.  Sorcha  is  from  Innis 
Gil  (Bright  Island),  and  she  has  as  many  stories  as  would 
keep  a body  from  this  to  this  day  year  listenin’  to  her.” 

“ Oh,  let  the  lesson  be  in  the  kitchen,  Miss  Judy!”  cried 
Bell.  “ What  characters ! I am  longing  to  meet  Sorcha 
from  Connaught.” 

By  the  time  the  midday  meal  was  over,  the  sky  showed 
every  sign  of  a coming  storm,  and  Miss  Flotilla’s  carrier 
pigeon  was  dispatched  with  word  to  Lady  Sibyl  that  her 
daughters  were  staying  the  night  at  Dunemon.  Such  a 
result  of  a visit  across  the  river  was  not  unprecedented, 
and  the  girls  were  assured  that  their  mother  would  be 
satisfied. 

The  kitchen  at  Dunemon  was  spacious  and  well-tiled, 
with  a wide  ingle-nook  from  which  the  turf  fire  radiated 
ruddy  light  and  warmth,  very  delightful  to  the  group  of 
persons  who  gathered  round  it  on  that  stormy  October 
evening,  while  the  trees  howled  and  lashed  each  other,  and 
the  river  moaned,  and  the  rain  came  down  the  chimney 
and  hissed  in  the  flames.  When  darkness  found  him  in 
the  field  Jim  was  obliged  to  come  in,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  bed  at  once,  but  by  the  express  desire  of  Miss 
Judy  was  obliged  to  put  on  the  new  frieze  jacket  she  had 
provided  for  him,  and  to  join  the  company. 

By  that  time  the  Irish  lesson  was  over;  and  Bridget’s 
young  friends  were  dancing  a step-dance  to  the  music  of 
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Michaull’s  pipes  when  Jim  came  in,  with  an  air  of  extreme 
reluctance,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  chimney  corner. 

Lavender  and  Bell  and  the  Miss  MacTaaffes  were  sitting 
on  a long  “settle”  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  the  girls’ 
eyes  were  on  the  stranger  at  once. 

Jim  gave  one  hasty  glance  at  their  faces  and  then  turned 
his  back  to  them. 

“ Don’t  let  us  stare  at  him!”  whispered  Lavender. 

But  Bell  did  stare,  and  continued  to  give  him  a great 
deal  of  attention.  She  had  already  begun  to  study  him  as 
an  interesting  character. 

When  the  reel  was  over,  Bridget  said  to  Sorcha: 

“This  is  the  young  man  we  have  from  Connacht.  You 
that  know  everybody,  you’ll  likely  be  acquainted  with  his 
people.” 

“True  for  you,”  said  Sorcha.  “Turn  round  and  look 
at  me,  my  sonny.  Daly  is  the  name,  isn’t  it?  I wonder 
would  his  mother  be  wife  to  John  Daly  Mac  that  lives  near 
Cleggan,  and  has  a son  gone  lately  to  America?  But  I 
thought  she  had  only  one  son  that  isn’t  in  Heaven  from 
her,  and  her  that  had  eleven  o’  them.” 

“ You  can  ask  him,”  said  Bridget,  speaking  in  Irish. 

Sorcha  took  the  hint,  and  poured  forth  a flood  of  elo- 
quence in  the  Gaelic  upon  Jim,  who  did  not  appear  to 
know  that  she  was  speaking  to  him. 

“Speak  up,  Jim  Daly!”  said  Michaull.  “There’s  a 
woman  from  your  own  country  talkin’  to  you.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  she  is  saying,”  said  Jim. 

“Then  it’s  a shame  for  you,”  said  Michaull,  “ to  forget 
your  Irish,  and  the  ladies  here  takin’  trouble  to  learn  it.” 

“ It’s  the  forgetfulness  that  is  on  him,”  said  Bridget 
in  Irish.  “ It’s  the  relics  of  the  fever  he  had  that  has 
bothered  his  memory.” 

“Oh,  don’t  tease  him  any  more!”  said  Bell.  “Don’t 
mind  them,  Jim;  they  have  no  right  to  annoy  you  with 
questions.” 
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Jim  gave  her  a hasty  look  of  gratitude,  and  then  sank 
his  chin  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  sat  silently  looking 
at  the  fire. 

The  evening’s  amusement  went  on.  Michaull  had  songs 
and  “pieces”,  and  Sorcha  had  stories — sad  tales,  and 
lively  tales,  and  weird  legends.  Bridget  and  Michaull, 
who  knew  her  store,  undertook  to  draw  her  out. 

“ It’s  a wonderful  island  that  Innis  Gil  of  yours,”  said 
Bridget.  “What  is  that  I heard  about  a grandmother  of 
yours  that  could  read  the  heavens,  and  insinsed  you  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Pole  Star?” 

“Well,  she  did,”  said  Sorcha,  “an’  myself  has  found 
out  that  Innis  Gil  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
seas  do  be  runnin’  round  it.” 

“See  that  now!”  said  Bridget.  “I  knew  I heard 
somethin’  about  it.” 

“It’s  been  talked  about,”  said  Sorcha,  “and  it  isn’t 
hard  to  prove  it.  There  was  a man  of  learnin’  on  the 
island  once,  an’  he  pointed  out  to  her  that  the  Pole  Star 
was  standin’  in  the  sky  right  over  her  house.  He  ex- 
plained to  her  that  the  whole  universal  world  turns  round 
the  Pole  Star.  An’  if  you  were  there  now  I could  show 
it  to  you,  standin’  there  always,  a bit  to  one  side,  nearly 
over  the  roof  o’  my  poor  cabin.  It’s  often  I say  to  myself, 
an’  I in  my  bed  at  night,  what  an  awful  honour  it  is  to  me 
that  the  star  that  is  the  centre  of  creation  would  con- 
descend to  make  its  constant  habitation  right  over  the 
chimbley  of  my  little  houseen.” 

A sudden  sound  like  a smothered  laugh  broke  from 
Jim  Daly  in  his  corner. 

“What’s  that?”  said  Sorcha,  turning  on  him. 

“Nothin’,”  said  Bridget;  “it’s  only  a cough  that’s  on 
him.  Go  on,  Sorcha.” 

“There’s  kings  that  would  be  proud  of  it,”  continued 
the  old  woman. 

“ True  for  you!”  said  Michaull. 
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‘‘That  great  learned  captain  from  Norroway  insinsed 
my  grandmother  into  the  whole  behaviour  of  the  Pole 
Star.  But  it  was  only  since  myself  is  growin’  old,  and 
has  a lot  of  time  to  think,  that  it  all  got  regulated  into 
my  head,  to  know  that  Innis  Gil  must  be  the  centre  of 
the  whole  of  creation.” 

“ I knew  I heard  you  say  it,”  said  Bridget. 

“And  then  there’s  the  consternations,”  said  Sorcha. 
“ He  made  her  acquainted  with  them  too.  There’s  one 
o’  them  goes  by  the  name  of  O’Ryan ” 

“Oh,  oh!”  cried  Bell. 

“I’ll  give  you  my  word  of  it,  Miss;  an’  Michaull  there 
knows  that  O’Ryan  is  an  ould,  ancient  family  name  in 
Innis  Gil.” 

“There’s  twenty  of  the  name  on  it,”  said  Michaull. 
“This  is  a fresh  bit  of  astronomy  that  ought  to  be  put 
in  the  schoolbooks.” 

“Well,  dear,  you  that  are  a teacher  can  get  it  done. 
Sometimes  I do  sit  on  the  rocks  an’  watch  the  conster- 
nations cornin’  up  out  o’  the  sea.  When  I was  young 
I did  be  afeared  the  stars  would  be  quinched,  but  the 
water  never  does  be  really  near  them,  whether  they  be 
down  or  up.  Put  that  in  the  schoolbooks  too,  Michaull, 
for  I wouldn’t  like  to  be  takin’  all  that  knowledge  away 
with  me  out  of  this  ignorant  world.” 

“She  was  a great  old  woman,  that  grandmother  of 
yours,”  said  Bridget. 

“She  was,  you  may  say  it.  And  there  was  terrible 
respect  paid  to  her  on  Innis  Gil  because  of  her  know- 
ledge of  the  Pole  Star,  and  the  credit  she  was  to  the 
island.  Everybody  would  do  a turn  for  her — dig  her 
bit  of  land,  and  cut  her  turf,  and  bring  her  a few  fish 
or  a bag  of  potatoes.  And  there  was  great  lamentation 
when  one  of  her  sons  that  went  to  some  foreign  place 
took  her  away  with  him,  and  gave  her  a comfortable 
home  there.  But  not  a bit  would  she  stay.  When 
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she  began  to  be  very  ould  they  had  to  bring  her 
home. 

“ ‘The  Pole  Star  does  be  drawin’  me,’  she  said.  ‘ Sure 
I missed  it.  They  told  me  it  was  here  and  it  was  there, 
but  sorra  one  o’  me  could  find  it  anywhere.  It  was  all 
mixed  up  with  the  other  stars,  an’  I got  lonesome  for 
want  of  it.  And  I missed  the  storms,’  says  she.  ‘ Cer- 
tainly it  was  beautiful  weather.  The  air  was  that  blue  all 
round  you  that  you’d  think  you  could  blue  your  clothes  if 
you  only  hung  them  out  to  dry  in  it.  But  I was  used 
with  storms,  and  the  silents  of  the  nights  did  be  sittin’  on 
me  like  a nightmare.  Oh,’  says  she,  ‘ I’d  give  all  your 
orange  trees  and  mandolines  for  one  screech  of  the  wind 
from  the  sea  beyont  the  bog,  an’  a sight  o’  the  fairy’s  thorn 
bush  that  grows  crooked  out  of  the  stones  on  the  North 
Beech  Clift,  an’  is  all  we  have  on  Innis  Gil  to  give  us  a 
rod  to  whip  a child  with.’” 

“ So  she  came  home  to  die?”  said  Michaull. 

“ I believe  you.  The  nearer  death  came,  the  more  the 
Pole  Star  got  the  upper  hand  o’  her.  In  the  end  she  got 
full  sure  that  it  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  An’  true  for 
her,  she  had  followed  it  over  the  world,  an’  she  died  happy 
with  it  lookin’  down  on  her.” 

“And  she  left  it  in  her  will  to  you,”  said  Bridget,  “and 
you’re  takin’  good  care  of  it.” 

“ It’s  takin’  care  o’  me,”  said  Sorcha.  “ But  you  were 
askin’  me  if  Innis  Gil  wasn’t  the  wonderful  island.  And 
you’ll  believe  me  now  that  it  is — an’  it  the  centre  of  the 
universal  world,  by  reason  of  the  circumlocutions  of  crea- 
tion around  the  Pole  Star.” 

Sorcha  was  very  proud  of  the  laughter  and  applause 
that  followed  her  story;  after  which  there  was  more  step- 
dancing, and  a few  songs  from  shy  boys  and  girls,  till 
at  last  Michaull  was  called  on  to  put  down  his  pipes,  and 
give  a recitation  of  a “ piece  ” of  his  own  composition. 

“ He  does  take  the  old  Irish  songs  and  put  them  into 
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English  words  of  his  own  for  ignorant  people  to  know 
them,”  said  Bridget.  “Give  us  the  story  of  the  great 
ould  Garalth  (Gerald)  who  was  killed  at  Ardmore,  but 
wouldn’t  lie  there  in  the  grave,  and  came  shouting  for 
his  ferry  to  take  him  home  to  Temple  Michael.” 

“It’s  a fine  story,”  said  Michaull,  “but  I haven’t  done 
it  well  enough.” 

“ Out  with  it  now!”  said  Bridget. 

And  after  blushing  and  pondering  for  a few  minutes 
Michaull  began: 

GARALTH’S  FERRY 

The  moon  is  wroth  o’er  Avondhu, 

Wild  clouds  before  her  face  are  flying-, 

Black  shadows  hang-  around  Rhin  Crew, 

The  gannets  from  the  rocks  are  crying; 

And  where  the  river  flood  runs  through 
The  wooded  pass,  with  smothered  sighing 
Of  muttered  fear,  what  terrifying 
Shout  comes  startling  wood  and  water 
With  memories  of  fray  and  slaughter: 

“ Hallo,  there,  to  the  wherry,  to  the  wherry! 

Garalth  harointhM  Give  the  Garalth  his  ferry!” 

He  lies  above  the  thundering  wave : 

By  sea  or  land,  by  ford  or  river, 

While  sea-mews  perch  upon  his  grave, 

Great  Garalth  fares  no  more  for  ever. 

The  winds  may  lift  a voice  and  rave, 

And  cry  aloud  with  sob  and  shiver 
The  name  of  one  who  answers  never, 

Startling  the  storm-tossed  wood  and  water 
With  mem’ries  fierce  of  fray  and  slaughter: 

“What  ho,  there,  to  the  wherry,  to  the  wherry! 

Garalth  harointh^ ! Give  brave  Garalth  a ferry!” 

In  Temple  Michael’s  darkling  wood, 

And  down  the  ’frighted  river’s  flowing, 

The  traveller  scanneth  tree  and  flood; 

The  cloud-rack,  on  the  night  wind  blowing 
Over  Rhin  Crew  the  Point  of  Blood, 
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Before  the  angry  moon’s  face  going; 

The  stream  that  follows,  hasting,  slowing; 

And  hears  that  shout  thrill  wood  and  water 
With  echoings  wild  of  fray  and  slaughter: 

“ Hallo  there!  To  the  wherry,  to  the  wherry! 
Garalth  harointh^!  Give  the  Garalth  a ferry!” 

But  now  the  summer  wind  is  still, 

The  young  moon  dreams  behind  the  beeches, 

The  clouds  sit  soft  on  mead  and  hill, 

Clear  curve  in  light  the  river  reaches ; 

Yet  from  the  deep  wood  rings  that  shrill 
And  piercing  summons  that  beseeches 
(Never  so  weird  the  night  owl  screeches) 

Scaring  the  peace  of  wood  and  water 
With  ghostly  threats  of  strife  and  slaughter: 

“ Ho,  ho,  there,  for  the  wherry,  for  the  wherry ! 
Garalth  harointh^ ! Give  the  great  Garalth  a ferry 

Here  was  the  feast,  and  there  the  fray ; 

Red  lights  from  every  loophole  burning 
Of  ruddy  fires  that  flamed  alway 
Hailed  Garalth  to  his  own  returning. 

No  need  to  send  by  night  or  day 
That  angry  call,  that  cry  of  warning, 

To  rouse  the  kerns  in  bitter  scorning 
Of  slothful  sleep,  by  wood  and  water, 

Broken  with  threats  of  wrath  and  slaughter: 

“ What  ho,  there!  To  the  wherry,  to  the  wherry! 
Garalth  harointh^!  The  Garalth  wants  his  ferry!” 

Now  Temple  Michael’s  lights  are  out, 

Death-dark  are  stately  shrine  and  castle, 

The  grim  woods  murmur  round  about 
The  walls  where  kinsman,  child,  and  vassal 
Fly  that  voice  whose  angry  shout 
Marreth  the  mirth  of  dance  and  wassail, 

And  with  the  darkness  seems  to  wrestle, 

Frighting  the  soul  by  wood  and  water 
With  dreadful  dreams  of  blood  and  slaughter: 

“ Hallo,  there,  to  the  wherry,  to  the  wherry! 
Garalth  harointh^!  Give  the  Garalth  his  ferry!” 
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The  Garalth's  wife  is  on  the  shore 
With  pallid  face  and  whitening-  tresses, 

That  were  as  red  as  golden  ore ; 

And  while  her  cold  lip  prays  and  blesses 
The  soul  of  him  in  lone  Ardmore, 

With  tears  and  whispered  tendernesses 
That  speak  a faithful  heart’s  distresses — 

Like  moan  that  follows  wrar  and  slaughter 
Rises  a wail  o’er  wood  and  water: 

“ For  love’s  grace — to  the  wherry,  to  the  wherry ! 

Garalth  harointh^!  Give  the  loved  Garalth  his  ferry  I” 

Uplift  him  from  his  narrow  bed, 

Out  where  the  ocean  waves  are  singing 
Their  dirges  for  great  Garalth  dead, 

And  set  Saint  Declan’s  bells  a-ringing. 

Now  let  the  prayers  be  sung  and  said, 

With  flare  of  holy  censers  swinging, 

Aloft  to  heaven  their  incense  flinging; 

And  hush  that  voice  by  wood  and  water, 

That  cry  that  rings  of  fray  and  slaughter: 

“ Ho,  ho,  there!  To  the  wherry,  to  the  wherry ! 

Garalth  harointh^!  Give  the  Garalth  his  ferry!” 

Carry  him  back  to  Avondhu, 

And  make  his  bed  by  that  sweet  river, 

Beneath  the  walls  of  bold  Rhin  Crew, 

Where  Temple  Michael  frowns  for  ever. 

From  the  wild  haunts  of  the  sea-mew 
The  sleeping  saints  will  miss  him  never. 

May  God  his  restless  soul  deliver! 

Silent  shall  be  by  wood  and  water 

That  voice  that  breathed  of  fray  and  slaughter: 

“ What  ho,  there  ! To  the  wherry,  to  the  wherry ! 

Garalth  harointh^  ! The  Garalth  wyants  his  ferry ! ” 


Oh,  lay  him  on  his  floating  bier, 

And  let  the  loyal  river  bear  him ; 

His  kinsman’s  hand,  his  widow’s  tear, 

His  children’s  simple  prayers  are  near  him. 
His  foeman  grasps  the  sword  in  fear: 

Comes  vanquished  Garalth  back  to  scare  him, 
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Great  Garalth  by  the  ferry  faring 
Again  across  the  deep  Blackwater, 

Was  stained  ere  while  by  blood  and  slaughter? 

Peace,  warriors,  and  let  friends  be  merry  ! 

Garalth’s  borne  home  across  the  ferry. 

Michaull  was  much  encouraged  by  the  interest  taken 
by  the  ladies  in  his  verses,  and  was  urged  to  make  further 
efforts.  Suggestions  were  offered  as  to  subjects  for  poems, 
to  be  found  along  the  shores  of  the  river;  and  many  a little 
contribution  came  to  Lavender’s  treasury  of  local  lore. 
When  the  ladies  retired  they  left  Bridget’s  friends  still 
dancing,  and  the  pipes  making  music  for  them.  But  Jim 
Daly  was  not  among  them.  As  soon  as  the  ladies  had 
disappeared  the  boy  from  Connaught  stood  up  and  followed 
their  example. 

“Isn’t  he  the  sulky  crature?”  said  Sorcha.  “ Musha, 
but  I didn’t  think  that  it  was  in  the  nature  Connacht  to 
grow  the  likes  of  him!” 

Next  morning  Bell  was  out  in  the  field  early,  bent  on 
interviewing  the  sullen  stranger  who  was  in  many  ways 
so  unlike  the  character  he  assumed  to  be.  With  a Shet- 
land scarf  of  Miss  Flotilla’s  wound  round  her  head,  just 
showing  a few  dark  rings  of  hair  above  her  rosy  face,  and 
with  her  skirts  tucked  up,  she  picked  her  steps  through 
mud  and  mist,  and  sat  down  on  a piece  of  a chopped 
tree  trunk  to  watch  the  Connaught  boy  at  his  morning’s 
business. 

When  Jim  saw  her  coming  he  turned  his  face  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  back  of  his  neck  blushed.  Bell 
could  see  this  quite  distinctly,  as  he  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  low,  open  collar,  as  a working  boy  should 
be. 

“Whoever  he  is,  he  is  shy,”  reflected  Bell.  “I  sup- 
pose it  is  shyness  that  makes  him  so  awkward,  and  even 
rude.  Connaught  folk  are  not  usually  shy;  and  I w'onder 
his  travels  have  not  helped  him  to  overcome  the  difficultv.” 
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Bell  was  not  at  all  shy  herself,  and  this  peculiarity  in 
another  excited  her  curiosity. 

Presently  she  called  out  in  a voice  sharp  and  clear: 

“Jim,  I have  got  something  to  say  to  you.” 

The  boy  started  and  looked  round.  Bell  made  a little 
imperious,  summoning  gesture,  and  Jim  reluctantly  put 
down  his  spade  and  came  towards  her. 

“We  want  your  help  in  the  gardens  at  Castle  Dermot,” 
she  said,  “as  soon  as  Miss  MacTaaffe  has  done  with  you. 
Are  you  willing  to  come  to  us?” 

“ I’m  willing  to  go  anywhere  for  work,”  said  Jim 
stolidly. 

“Anywhere  except  Connaught  or  America?”  said  Bell. 

Jim  nodded. 

Bell  thought  his  manners  a little  too  easy,  and  she  put 
on  more  dignity. 

“ Why  did  you  not  stay  in  England?”  she  asked. 

“It  didn’t  suit  me,”  he  said;  “I  wanted  to  get  away 
from  it.” 

Bell  examined  him  all  over  with  her  bright  eyes,  and  at 
last  she  exclaimed: 

“You  are  not  the  least  bit  like  a Connaught  boy.” 

“ I can’t  help  that,”  said  Jim  sturdily. 

“And  you  don’t  want  to  know  anything  about  your 
home?” 

“ Not  at  present.” 

“And  you  leave  your  poor  mother  to  fret  on  your 
account;  you  don’t  write  to  her,  and  you  won’t  tell  any- 
thing to  people  who  might  take  her  a message.” 

“You  mean  that  silly  old  woman  who  talked  such 
rubbish  last  night?” 

“ I mean  Sorcha,  for  one.” 

“Who  is  the  other?”  asked  Jim.  He  was  holding  up 
his  head  now,  and  looked  bold  and  handsome. 

“ I would  write  a letter  for  you,”  said  Bell,  dropping 
her  dignity  and  becoming  friendly  again. 
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“Thank  you,  I can  write,”  said  Jim. 

“ More  shame  that  you  don’t  write  a word  to  your  poor 
mother.” 

“ I have  no  mother,”  said  Jim  impatiently. 

“ I guessed  that,”  said  Bell  triumphantly. 

Jim  coloured  to  his  temples,  and  bit  his  lip.  He  had 
made  an  admission  which  seemed  to  him  disastrous. 

“ But  her  letter  was  in  your  pocket!”  pursued  Bell. 

“ It  was  another  fellow’s  letter,”  said  Jim. 

“What  other  fellow?” 

“ I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  any  more,”  burst  forth  Jim. 
“You  said  last  night  that  they  ought  not  to  worry  me 
with  questions,  and  now  you  are  doing  it  yourself.  You 
can  go  and  tell  of  me  if  you  like.  No  one  but  yourself 
could  have  got  it  out  of  me.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  tell  of  you,”  said  Bell.  “I  shall 
keep  your  secret.  I don’t  know  why  you  should  have 
secrets  from  your  friends ” 

“ I have  my  reasons,”  said  Jim.  “ But  I can  tramp  off 
out  of  this  if  they  turn  against  me.” 

“Nobody  wants  to  turn  against  you.  And  I repeat 
that  I am  not  a tell-tale.  And  you  needn’t  tramp.  I 
don’t  think  you  a bad  boy,  though  you  are  hiding  some- 
thing.” 

“ Don’t  be  too  sure  of  me,”  said  Jim.  “ I’m  not  going 
to  give  myself  a character.  They  took  me  in  here  with- 
out one;  but  perhaps  they  won’t  do  the  same  at  Castle 
Dermot.” 

“They  will  do  it  if  I ask  them,”  said  Bell,  “and  though 
I think  you  a strange  boy,  I am  going  to  believe  in  you. 
I am  rather  an  oddity  myself,”  added  Bell,  “and  I am 
interested  in  queer  people.” 

Jim  gave  a little  laugh.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
laughed  since  he  began  his  adventures. 

“You  will  give  me  your  word  that  you  are  an  honest 
boy,  and  will  behave  decently  in  my  mother’s  service?” 
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“Oh,  yes!  I have  no  other  intention.” 

“And  I will  give  you  my  word  that  I will  do  all  I can 
to  prevent  your  being  annoyed  for  your  reticence.” 

Jim  nodded. 

“An  uneducated  boy  would  not  be  familiar  with  the 
word  ‘reticence’,”  reflected  Bell. 

“ So  you  will  come  to  us?”  she  went  on. 

“ As  soon  as  Miss  Judy  has  done  with  me.” 

Then  Lavender  was  seen  hasting  down  the  field,  and 
looking  a little  surprised  to  see  her  sister  in  conversation 
with  the  boy’  from  Connaught. 

“Bell,”  she  said,  “the  Miss  MacTaaffes  are  waiting 
breakfast.” 


CHAPTER  XVI 


“Can  Nobody  Help  You?” 

A few  weeks  later  Miss  Judy  had  finished  her  work  with 
Jim,  and  he  was  ferried  across  the  river  to  Castle  Dermot. 
Lady  Sibyl  came  to  the  hall  to  speak  to  him,  and  remarked 
afterwards  that  he  seemed  a nice  boy,  but  did  not  look 
very  strong-,  and  she  hoped  Peter  Walsh  would  not  be 
severe  with  him.  A little  garden-house  in  a corner  of  the 
big,  walled  garden  had  been  prepared  as  a dwelling  for 
him,  and  here  he  took  up  his  solitary  residence. 

Lavender  and  Bell  looked  on  this  boy  from  Connaught 
as  their  particular  charge,  partly  because  he  was  Miss 
Judy’s  prot^g^,  and  partly  on  his  own  account  as  an 
interesting  and  rather  puzzling  personality.  After  the 
lapse  of  a few  days,  during  which  they  spent,  as  was  usual 
with  them,  some  hours  of  every  morning  in  the  garden, 
they  felt  curious  to  hear  Peter  Walsh’s  report  upon  his 
new  assistant. 

“Oh,  yes,  he’s  a good  boy  enough!”  said  Peter;  “sticks 
to  his  work  an’  does  what  he’s  bid,  but  there’s  too  much 
of  the  amature  about  the  ways  he  has.  He  knows  no 
more  of  a garden  nor  if  it  was  a farmyard  or  a manadgery; 
couldn’t  tell  a lily  from  a turkey,  or  a glory-rose  from  a 
jimpanzee ! An’  then  it’s  always  that  he  has  been  away 
in  England,  as  if  Munster  ways  weren’t  half  good  enough 
for  him.  All  I can  say  is,”  added  Peter,  taking  up  his 

rake,  “that  if  that’s  the  kind  of  garden  work  they  do  in 
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England,  I wouldn’t  be  travellin’  out  o’  Connacht  to  be 
learnin’  from  them.” 

The  boy  seemed  to  have  shut  himself  off  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  communication  with  those  around  him,  except 
in  matters  concerned  with  his  particular  work,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  very  unpopular.  The  servants  of  the 
house  and  the  people  employed  about  the  place  found  all 
their  efforts  to  treat  him  as  a comrade  repelled,  and  on 
the  long  winter  evenings  he  was  left  to  “sulk”  in  his 
little  garden-house  alone. 

Lady  Sibyl  did  not  like  to  hear  of  this.  It  offended  her 
ideas  of  hospitality,  and  even  Christian  charity  to  one’s 
neighbour. 

“It  is  a very  unpleasant  trait  in  the  boy’s  character,” 
she  said  to  the  girls.  “ Mrs.  Flynn  and  Keefe  have  tried 
to  encourage  him  by  inviting  him  into  the  house  to  join 
them  in  the  evening,  but  he  will  not  be  moved.  Peter’s 
family  have  also  tried  to  draw  him  in  among  them.  It 
seems  to  me  most  unnatural  that  a youth  of  his  age  should 
prefer  to  be  entirely  alone  and  without  sympathy.” 

“ I think  he  is  unhappy,”  said  Lavender.  “ I believe 
he  has  had  some  dreadful  trouble,  and  that  it  preys  on 
his  mind.” 

“Then  it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  would  speak  of 
it,”  said  Lady  Sibyl.  “ Such  obstinate  reserve  in  a person 
of  his  class  seems  to  suggest  something  very  wrong.” 

“But  he  is  so  well-conducted,  and  so  industrious!” 
pleaded  Lavender. 

“Yes;  and  I give  him  full  credit  for  the  virtues  we  see 
in  him.” 

“ I think  he  is  better  than  he  appears,”  said  Lavender. 
“ Have  patience  with  him,  Mother,  and  perhaps  he  will 
develop  something  even  better  than  we  have  expected  of 
him.” 

Lady  Sibyl  looked  a little  grave,  and  did  not  reply.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  having  much  patience  in  this 
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matter;  but  her  daughters  always  would  run  on  before  her 
with  their  eager  suggestions  and  their  too-rapid  conclu- 
sions. 

Bell  said  little.  She  had  her  own  views  with  regard  to 
the  Connaught  boy,  and  she  was  well  aware  that  her  mother 
would  not  listen  to  any  attempted  exposition  of  them. 
To  Bell  he  was  not  so  much  a real  person  as  a character 
in  a play,  in  which  there  was  an  interesting  plot.  Her 
curiosity  was  excited  and  her  ingenuity  was  at  work.  She 
had  faithfully  fulfilled  her  promise  of  respecting  the  boy’s 
reticence,  in  so  far  as  keeping  secret  the  admissions  she 
had  extracted  from  him.  In  this  she  was  serving  her  own 
purpose  as  well  as  his,  for  she  had  a lively  desire  and  a 
thorough  intention  of  solving  for  herself  the  mystery  which 
she  believed  to  be  connected  with  him. 

Heretofore  Lavender,  of  the  two  sisters,  had  been  much 
the  more  devoted  to  the  garden,  but  now  Bell  was  as 
busy  as  any  among  the  gardeners,  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees,  a piece  of  winter 
work  which  gave  Peter  an  opportunity  for  administering 
a set  of  lectures  to  the  unresponsive  boy  from  Connaught, 
and  of  grumbling  about  his  stupidity  to  the  ladies. 

“Oh,  to  be  sure!  There’s  no  fruit  in  England,”  he 
would  say  sarcastically;  “ sorra  an  apple,  or  a pear,  or  a 
plum  itself  but  what  they  have  to  get  from  foreign.  We 
ought  to  make  our  fortunes  sendin’  it  over  to  them,  so!” 

“ But  he  says  he  was  always  occupied  in  a house,”  said 
Bell. 

“ Maybe  so,”  said  Peter,  “an’  it  might  ’a  been  in  Eng- 
land, for  sure  the  houses  in  Connemara  do  hardly  get  the 
name  of  houses.  A thatch  of  scraws  an’  a damp  floor  o’ 
the  bog  is  about  most  of  all  they  have  in  them.” 

“ I’m  afraid  you  don’t  like  him,  Peter,”  said  Bell  re- 
proachfully. 

“ Like  or  mislike,  I never  was  good  at  guessin’  riddles,” 
said  Peter.  “Some  people  do  be  wonderful  ’cute  at  it. 
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But  see  now,  Miss  Bell,  you’re  pullin’  them  violas  all  to 
bits  for  nothin’;  not  the  way  to  divide  them  if  y’  want 
to  make  more  o’  them.” 

After  a few  words  with  Peter,  Bell  always  felt  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  Jim  Daly  was  not  what  he  assumed 
to  be,  and  that  he  had  a secret  which  he  guarded  persis- 
tently and  jealously.  She  continued  to  be  interested  in  the 
bed  of  violas  near  the  cluster  of  damson  trees  which  Jim 
was  engaged  in  pruning.  One  day  he  came  down  from 
the  tree  and  saw  the  young  lady  standing  idle,  observing 
his  movements.  He  took  off  his  cap  and  stood  as  if  wait- 
ing for  orders. 

“ It’s  all  right,  Jim,  you  are  doing  very  well.  Peter 
says  you  are  improving.” 

“Thank  you!”  said  Jim. 

“And  I want  to  tell  you  that  I have  strictly  kept  your 
secret.” 

Jim  coloured  and  threw  back  his  head. 

“ It  isn’t  very  generous  of  you  to  remind  me  that  I have 
a secret,”  he  said,  and  bowed  and  passed  on  with  his 
ladder  on  his  shoulder. 

Bell  felt  snubbed,  and  remembered  that  her  mother 
would  be  displeased  if  she  knew  that  she  had  put  herself 
in  the  position  of  being  treated  so  slightingly  by  a garden 
boy.  But  this  reflection  was  quickly  superseded  by  an- 
other. 

“It  is  only  when  he  is  angry  that  he  betrays  himself,” 
she  thought.  “Mother  will  never  discover  him,  because 
she  does  not  talk  to  him  enough  to  find  him  off  his  guard. 
She  talks  to  Michaull  because  he  is  the  conventional  ideal 
peasant,  who  venerates  those  who  belong  to  what  he  looks 
on  as  the  real  old  aristocracy.  But  Jim  is  neither  con- 
ventional nor  a peasant;  and  she  finds  him  different,  and 
keeps  him  at  a distance.” 

These  reflections  did  not  tend  to  lessen  Bell’s  desire  to 
unravel  a plot  of  real  life,  and  she  readily  seized  on  the 
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first  good  opportunity  for  the  further  gratification  of  her 
curiosity. 

One  morning,  looking  up  from  her  violas,  she  saw 
Jim  coming  down  the  tree  with  a bleeding  hand.  He 
had  given  himself  an  awkward  cut  with  the  tool  called 
by  Peter  Walsh  a “ gullantyne 

“Come  over  to  the  water  tap,”  said  Bell,  “and  I 
will  tie  it  up  for  you  with  my  handkerchief.” 

“ It  is  nothing,”  said  Jim. 

“Come!”  said  Bell  imperiously.  “Nothing  is  always 
something.” 

Jim  obeyed  her,  and  the  cut  was  washed  and  neatly 
bound  up  in  the  dainty  bit  of  cambric  which  Bell  produced 
as  a young  lady’s  pocket-handkerchief.  She  performed 
the  operation  deftly,  and  then  she  said : 

“Your  hands  are  as  soft  as  mine;  they  are  not  the 
hands  of  a working  garden  boy.” 

“I  am  a working  man,”  said  Jim,  “and  they  appear 
to  be  my  hands.  They  are  all  I have  got.” 

“You  never  got  them  in  Connaught.  I don’t  believe 
you  ever  saw  Connaught  in  your  life.” 

“ Prove  it,”  said  Jim. 

“ I believe  you  are  an  Englishman.” 

“ Prove  it,”  said  Jim  again. 

“You  are  a gentleman’s  son.” 

“ Prove  it,  prove  it!”  repeated  Jim  defiantly. 

“It  is  not  my  affair  to  prove  anything  concerning  you,” 
said  Bell.  “It  is  only  that  I have  a keen  scent  for  per- 
sons who  are  not  real  persons,  but  are  pretending.  I am 
a bit  of  an  actress  myself,  and  I love  a play.  You  are 
acting  in  a play.  I am  wondering  what  is  your  plot.” 

“I  have  told  you  nothing,”  said  Jim,  “and  I will 
tell  you  no  more.  You  may  believe  if  you  like  that  I 
am  a Hindu,  or  an  Aztec,  or  a cannibal,  if  it  pleases 
you  better.” 

“An  Englishman  is  good  enough.  You  can  keep  your 
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secrets.  But  I will  say  that,  though  I have  heard  of  a 
Connaught  man  wanting  to  pose  as  an  Englishman — more 
shame  for  him  to  be  ashamed  of  his  mountains! — I never 
yet  heard  of  an  Englishman  wanting  to  pass  as  a Con- 
naught man.” 

“There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth ” 

began  Jim. 

“ Don’t  betray  yourself  further  by  quoting  Shakespeare,” 
said  Bell,  laughing.  “But  you  needn’t  be  too  proud; 
there  was  poetry  in  Connaught  before  Shakespeare  was 
ever  heard  of.” 

“I  know  all  about  that,”  said  Jim.  “I  had  a 
friend ” 

He  stopped,  and  a look  of  great  misery  grew  upon  his 
face. 

Bell  was  startled. 

“ I am,  as  you  say,  a gentleman’s  son  and  an  English- 
man,” continued  Jim,  “but  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
I am  here  as  you  find  me.  I have  a great  sorrow  and  a 
great  anxiety  on  my  mind.  I want  to  live  here  quietly 
and  earn  my  bread.  And  I want  to  be  let  alone.” 

“I  never  meant  to  hurt  you,”  said  Bell  gently.  “I 
thought  you  were  discontented,  and  perhaps  a naughty 
runaway — for  elders  are  sometimes  trying,  even  though 
very  good ” 

Jim  did  not  respond  to  this  suggestion.  His  eyes 
and  his  mind  were  evidently  far  away. 

“But,”  continued  Bell,  “if  you  are  in  great  trouble 
like  that  I am  very,  very  sorry,  and  I will  not  tease  you 
again.  Can  nobody  help  you?” 

“ Nobody.” 

Jim’s  gaze  came  back  from  the  long  distance  on  which 
it  had  been  fixed,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  Bell’s  face,  which 
had  usually  been  sparkling  with  mischievous  smiles,  but 
was  now  full  of  kindly  sympathy. 

“Thank  you!”  he  said;  “you  have  been  good  to  me. 
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Many  a girl  in  your  place  would  cry  out  on  me  as  an 
impostor,  and  get  me  dismissed.” 

“Oh!”  said  Bell. 

“Yes.  But  I will  do  no  harm.  You  have  promised  to 
keep  my  counsel,  and  I promise  that  I will  do  nothing 
to  cause  you  to  repent  of  it.  I am  in  great  trouble  and 
perplexity,  and  I do  not  see  my  way  clearly  yet.” 

“ I never  thought  of  your  doing  us  any  wrong.  If  I had 
believed  that  of  you  I should  have  felt  bound  to  tell  my 
mother.  But  I knew  from  the  first  that  you  were  good.” 

“ Ah  !”  said  Jim. 

“Now  don’t  deny  it,”  said  Bell.  “Don’t  pretend  that 
you  are  bad — that  is  a pretence  I could  not  consent  to.” 
“ Here  come  Lady  Sibyl  and  Miss  Lavender,”  said  Jim, 
suddenly  becoming  the  Connaught  boy  once  more.  “They 
are  coming  to  look  at  the  damson  trees.” 

“Jim  cut  his  finger,  and  I have  given  him  my  handker- 
chief to  tie  it  up,”  said  Bell. 

Lady  Sibyl  was  full  of  sympathy. 

“ He  must  come  to  the  house  and  have  it  properly 
dressed,”  she  said. 

And  so  an  interesting  conversation  was  cut  short  on  the 
moment. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
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After  the  conversation  with  Bell  into  which  he  had  been 
surprised,  Jim  retired  farther  than  ever  into  his  shell,  and 
seldom  spoke  to  anyone  about  anything  not  connected 
with  his  work.  Bell  felt  bound  in  honour  to  refrain 
from  talking  to  him,  except  about  the  flowers.  It  was 
by  a serious  effort  that  she  abstained  from  making  a 
further  attempt  to  gratify  her  curiosity,  the  more  so  as 
the  thought  of  his  great  unhappiness,  which  no  one 
could  relieve,  had  become  a trouble  to  her.  She  had 
bound  herself  by  a promise  to  keep  a secret,  and  she 
found  it  irksome  to  be  constrained  to  silence  on  any 
subject  that  interested  her.  But  about  this  time  some 
fresh  experiences  in  the  form  of  amusement  came  to 
her  relief.  She  paid  a visit  with  her  mother  to  Dublin, 
and  on  her  return  there  were  some  balls  in  the  county. 
After  this  there  was  a dull  interval,  when  the  only  excite- 
ment was  visiting  Gracie  Gannon  in  her  newly  opened 
shop,  till  at  last  a prospect  of  something  really  delight- 
ful arose  on  the  horizon. 

A lady  living  only  a few  miles  away  was  desirous  of 
getting  up  private  theatricals  at  her  house,  and  called 
on  Bell  to  give  her  assistance  in  the  matter. 

To  Bell’s  intense  disappointment  her  mother  entirely 
disapproved  of  the  proposal. 

“No,  dear,”  said  Lady  Sibyl.  “I  think  you  have  had 

enough  of  theatricals.  You  have  a rather  too  pronounced 
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and  ambitious  taste  for  that  sort  of  thing-,  and  it  is  better 
not  to  cultivate  such  aspirations.” 

‘‘Mother,”  cried  Bell,  “you  cannot  mean  it!  I have 
more  than  a taste,  I have  a talent  for  it;  and  it  would 
be  such  a pleasure  for  me!” 

“You  have  other  pleasures,  Bell;  and  I object  to  this 
for  you,  not  without  excellent  reason,  as  you  ought  to  be 
aware.” 

“What  is  the  objection?”  persisted  Bell,  in  tears.  “ It 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  arts.” 

“You  are  too  young  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  that 
I see  in  it  to  object  to,”  said  Lady  Sibyl.  “If  I do  not 
require  you  to  understand,  I expect  you  at  least  to  obey 
me.” 

Bell  hurried  from  her  mother’s  presence,  and  fled  to  her 
own  room,  where  Lavender  found  her  on  her  bed,  face 
downwards,  in  floods  of  tears. 

“Oh,  Bell,”  said  Lavender,  “if  Mother  dislikes  it  so 
much,  why  cannot  you  give  the  thing  up?” 

“ Of  course  I have  to  give  it  up,”  said  Bell. 

“Well,  then,  try  to  do  it  pleasantly,”  said  Lavender. 
“ Come,  Bell,  something  else  as  delightful  will  soon 
arise.” 

“There  is  nothing  so  delightful  to  me,  and  Mother 
knows  it.  Why  is  she  so  prim  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
and  so  liberal  in  others?  Why  is  a theatre  more  objec- 
tionable than  a ballroom?  Is  it  because  people  have  no 
brains  at  a ball,  and  are  clever  and  brilliant  on  a stage, 
I wonder?” 

“ Mother  does  not  like  it,”  said  Lavender,  simply. 

“Mother  and  you  are  tame,  matter-of-fact  persons! 
Oh,  how  happy  I was  in  London  with  Heliantha!  How 
delightfully  we  acted  together!  And  she  saw  no  harm  in 
theatricals.” 

Bell  struggled  no  more  in  the  matter,  but  the  depriva- 
tion of  this  particular  pleasure  aroused  all  her  old  desire 
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for  the  theatres  of  London.  After  a week  or  two  of  dis- 
content she  wrote  to  Heliantha  bewailing-  the  dullness  of 
life  on  the  Blackwater,  with  the  result  that  a pressing- 
invitation  from  this,  the  more  affectionate  of  the  beautiful 
sisters,  arrived  for  her  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Lady  Sibyl  hesitated  about  allowing  her  to  accept  it. 

“ Bell  is  a little  too  fond  of  pleasure,”  she  said  to 
Lavender.  “ And  it  is  your  turn  for  a visit  to  London.” 

“Oh,  Mother,  I am  a rustic!  Do  allow  Bell  to  go,  and 
let  me  stay  with  you.” 

“ I will  gladly  have  you  with  me,  darling-.  You  are 
more  companionable  to  me  than  Bell.  You  have  your 
dear  father’s  easy  temper,  while  poor  Bell  is  always  in 
need  of  excitement;  besides,  you  are  too  young-  for  a 
London  season  as  yet.  As  for  Bell,  we  shall  see.  I will 
write  to  Heliantha.” 

When  Heliantha  read  Lady  Sibyl’s  letter,  greatly  de- 
ploring Bell’s  eagerness  for  pleasure  of  an  exciting  kind, 
she  laughed. 

“Dear  Mother!”  she  said.  “She  thinks  that  a weary- 
ing of  life  on  the  Blackwater  necessarily  means  an  in- 
ordinate craving  for  amusement.  Poor  Bell  is  evidently 
moped  to  death.  I dismissed  her  rather  hastily  last 
season ; and  no  one  has  ever  played  with  me  so  prettily 
as  she  did.” 

“ I hope  you  will  send  Bell  to  me  at  once,”  she  wrote 
to  her  mother.  “ I am  sure  you  are  far  too  anxious  about 
her.  She  is  quite  grown-up,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
see  the  world.” 

After  a little  delay,  during  which  Bell  was  restless  and 
petulant,  her  mother,  finding  her  unmanageable  and  un- 
happy, consented  to  her  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  In 
a long  letter  to  Heliantha  she  dwelt  upon  her  anxiety  to 
check  the  young  girl’s  extraordinary  taste  for  the  stage, 
and  urged  her  sister  to  provide  any  kind  of  amusement  for 
her,  rather  than  such  as  was  likely  to  foster  that  taste. 
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Heliantha  laughed  again  when  reading  their  mother’s 
letter  aloud  to  Gentianella. 

“ Mother  is  really  too  funny!”  she  said.  “I  wonder 
she  is  not  afraid  that  I shall  leave  my  husband  and  the 
babies  for  the  stage  because  I am  fond  of  a certain  kind 
of  lively  social  entertainment.  If  Bell  had  been  allowed 
to  join  in  those  mild  Waterford  theatricals,  perhaps  she 
would  not  be  so  keen  to  return  to  the  theatres.” 

“ I think,  however,  you  had  better  respect  Mother’s 
wishes,”  said  Gentianella.  “ I am  inclined  to  regret  that 
I did  not  write  to  her  about  Bell’s  escapade  at  the  end 
of  her  last  visit.  You  persuaded  me  not  to  be  a tell-tale, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  go  back  on  it  now.  For  my  part, 
I would  not  charge  myself  with  the  responsibility  of 
having  Bell  on  a visit.  She  is  subject  to  the  wildest 
impulses ” 

“ She  is  a thoroughly  good  girl,”  said  Heliantha. 

“Don’t  snap  me  up,  Heliantha!  Of  course  it  goes 
without  saying  that  she  is  good ; but  half  the  time  it  is 
the  good  people  who  get  into  the  deepest  mischief.  Bell 
is  hopelessly  headstrong.  Ten  years  hence  she  will  be 
amenable  to  advice,  when  her  opportunities  are  lost  and 
it  makes  little  matter  whether  she  is  wildly  imprudent  or 
a pattern  of  discretion.  I should  be  very  pleased  to  have 
her  with  me  if  she  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  an  eligible 
husband.  She  is  not  a beauty,  though  just  now,  in  her 
freshness,  she  produces  the  effect  of  beauty  in  a drawing- 
room.” 

“The  marriage  market  is  not  attractive  to  her,”  said 
Heliantha,  with  a pretty  little  grimace,  “and,  frivolous  as 
you  sometimes  call  me,  I cannot  bear  to  see  a spirited 
girl  forced  to  put  her  young  neck  into  a yoke  that  is 
repugnant  to  her.” 

“ Better  to  have  a home  and  a protector  of  some  kind,” 
said  Gentianella.  “A  woman  has  more  liberty  with  a 
husband  than  with  the  best  of  mothers.” 
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“As  you  and  I have  got  the  best  of  husbands,  we  are 
hardly  qualified  to  judge,”  returned  Heliantha.  “The 
result  of  my  own  happy  experience,  as  far  as  it  has  gone, 
and  of  my  observation  of  other  matrimonies,  is  that  if  a 
woman  does  not  wed  the  man  who  suits  her,  she  is  better 
unwedded.” 

Meanwhile  Bell  was  in  a state  of  delighted  expectation, 
making  her  preparations  for  departure  for  London.  The 
spring  was  breaking  out  over  the  lovely  Blackwater  land- 
scape ; the  green  in  moss  and  grass  and  fern  was  intensify- 
ing in  vividness  of  hue;  crocuses  and  daffodils,  first-born 
flowers  of  the  sun,  were  strewing  the  garden,  lawns,  and 
dells  with  gold,  and  Lavender  pitied  Bell,  as  leaving  all 
the  magic  beauty  behind  her,  exchanged  for  crowded 
streets  and  stifling  ballrooms. 

“Ah,  but  there  is  life,  and  movement,  and  variety,” 
cried  Bell.  “ Here  we  might  as  well  all  be  daffodils, 
or  roses,  or  carnations!  And  the  summer  flowers  are 
the  best,  and  I shall  be  back  again  in  time  to  see 
them.” 

A day  or  two  before  leaving  home  Bell  bethought  her 
that  she  must  not  go  away  without  saying  a word  of 
encouragement  and  farewell  to  the  melancholy  “boy  from 
Connaught  ”. 

She  felt  that  she  could  not  say  what  she  wanted  to  say 
in  presence  of  witnesses  without  betraying  her  trust,  and 
Jim,  just  at  present,  seemed  only  to  be  found  in  company 
with  Peter  Walsh.  An  unforeseen  occurrence  gave  her 
an  opportunity.  A small  parcel  arrived  from  London 
addressed  to  Mr.  James  Daly,  under-gardener,  Castle 
Dermot.  Lady  Sibyl  herself  received  it  with  her  letters 
from  the  postman  at  the  garden  gate. 

“It  has  a bookseller’s  label,”  she  said.  “I  hope  it  is 
a book  on  gardening.  If  so,  Jim  is  decidedly  improving.” 

“ I am  going  to  say  good-bye  to  Peter,”  said  Bell, 
“and  I will  take  it  to  him.” 
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She  knew  that  Jim  was  at  his  dinner  in  the  little  garden- 
house,  and  she  walked  in  that  direction  and  waited  for 
him  at  his  door,  knowing  that  Peter  was  at  the  moment 
busy  in  the  hothouses. 

When  Jim  saw  her  waiting  for  him,  a light  sprang  into 
the  gloomy  face,  and  he  came  to  her  with  a few  springing 
steps. 

“Jim,”  she  said,  “here  is  a parcel  for  you.  I am  sure 
it  is  a book.” 

“ It  is  a book,”  said  Jim. 

“ I am  going  away,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  think  that 
you  are  reading  in  the  evenings.  I suppose  it  is  a garden 
book.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  prune  the  rose  trees.  I 
shall  expect  you  to  have  some  beautiful  roses  for  me  when 
I come  home  again.” 

“ I hope  so,”  said  Jim ; “ but  this  is  not  a book  on  roses. 
It  is  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene .” 

He  opened  the  parcel  and  showed  it  to  her. 

“You  had  better  hide  it,”  she  said,  “if  you  want  to 
continue  as  Jim  from  Connaught.” 

“I  intend  to  be  careful;  but  I must  have  something  as 
food  for  my  mind.” 

“ And  what  is  this  other?” 

“Oh,  that! — a blank  book  for  occasional  scribbling.  1 
want  to  be  able  to  get  things  out  of  my  mind  as  well  as 
into  it.” 

“You  are  a strange  boy.  But  I am  not  going  to  ask 
you  any  more  questions.” 

“You  promised  you  wouldn’t,”  said  Jim. 

“And  I won’t.  Besides,  I want  to  assure  you,  before 
I go,  that  I have  kept  your  secret.  No  one  has  got  a hint 
from  me  that  you  are  not  in  reality  Jim  from  Connaught.” 

“ I believe  it,”  said  Jim,  looking  at  her  with  his  eyes 
still  shining.  “ I have  got  a safe  harbour  here,  and  you 
would  not  deprive  me  of  it.” 

“No,”  said  Bell,  “but  I confess  you  are  a trouble  to 
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me.  I am  hoping-  that  your  affairs  will  clear  up,  and  that 
when  I come  back  you  will  be  happier.” 

“ I shall  certainly  be  happier  because  of  your  coming- 
back.  I should  have  died  of  misery  and  loneliness  this 
winter,  only  for  your  sympathy.  I hope  you  are  not  going 
to  stay  too  long  in  London.  If  you  do  I may  be  kicked 
out  as  an  impostor  before  your  return.” 

“ Who  would  kick  you  out?” 

“Peter  Walsh  would  do  it,  any  moment.” 

“Oh,  no,  he  wouldn’t!”  said  Bell.  “His  bark  is 
always  worse  than  his  bite.  I am  sure  you  will  come 
out  of  all  your  difficulties  triumphantly.” 

“God  bless  you!  as  they  say  in  this  country,”  said  Jim. 
Bell  then  heard  Lavender  calling  her,  and  hurried  away. 
And  Jim  went  into  his  garden-house  to  hide  his  books 
from  the  suspicious  eyes  of  Peter  Walsh.  He  sat  down 
for  a few  minutes  on  a stool  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of 
his  little  hutch,  and  put  his  face  between  his  hands  and 
groaned. 

Among  the  clouds  of  trouble  always  hanging  over  his 
head  Bell’s  bright  face  had  been  like  a ray  of  sunshine 
that  might  at  any  time  break  through  the  gloom.  And 
now  it  seemed  that  he  was  more  lonesome  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life  before. 
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When  Bell  arrived  in  London  she  found  to  her  intense 
satisfaction  that  Heliantha  was  as  fond  of  theatricals  as 
ever,  and  quite  of  her  own  mind  as  to  Lady  Sibyl’s  anti- 
quated ideas  on  the  subject.  Performances  of  several 
plays  had  been  planned,  and  Bell  was  soon  deep  in  the 
experience  of  the  delight  of  being  somebody  else.  They 
went  very  often  to  the  theatres  to  take  lessons  for  their 
own  improvement,  a kind  of  artistic  study  which  Heliantha 
found  easy  and  fascinating. 

“You  need  not  say  anything  to  Mother  about  our 
doings,”  she  said  to  Gentianella.  “She  would  take  up 
a wrong  impression.  There  can  really  be  no  better  way 
of  managing  Bell  than  to  give  her  all  the  enjoyment  she 
desires  of  this  kind,  within  a properly  circumscribed  area.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  you  know  her  better  than  I do,”  said 
Gentianella,  and  gave  her  own  attention  to  bridge  parties 
and  race  meetings. 

Bell  was  all  the  time  developing  a more  deeply  rooted 
desire  for  the  career  of  a professional  actress.  She  really 
acted  very  well,  and  many  compliments  w*ere  paid  her  on 
the  brilliance  of  her  talent.  Her  study  of  the  stage  under 
Heliantha’s  wing  had  the  result  of  improving  her  rapidly 
in  her  style.  Friends  began  to  talk  about  her  “genius”, 
and  Bell’s  fluttering  delight  in  the  thing  that  was  to  her 
a play  began  to  take  the  strength  and  ardour  of  passion 
for  a p-reat  art  having  influence  over  the  world.  Heliantha 
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perceived  the  improvement  in  style  and  confidence,  and 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  compliments  of  friends, 
without  at  all  imagining  the  dream  that  was  growing  in 
her  sister’s  mind. 

But  it  did  grow  and  strengthen,  like  some  slow,  strong 
plant  that  has  been  striking  deep  roots  long  before  it 
suddenly  leaps  up  and  bursts  into  flower.  Bell  was  now 
saying  to  herself,  every  night  and  every  morning,  when 
she  was  alone,  that  she  could  never  be  happy  unless  she 
were  allowed  to  be  an  actress  on  the  stage.  Her  mother’s 
objections,  when  they  arose  in  her  mind,  seemed  narrow 
and  meaningless.  Heliantha  was,  of  course,  quite  absurd, 
as  well  as  selfish,  in  taking  liberty  to  indulge  herself  on 
her  own  lines,  while  she  prohibited  the  same  course  of 
action  in  another,  on  different  lines. 

A long  roll  of  illustrious  names  of  famous  actresses, 
living  now  and  of  the  past,  unfolded  itself  before  her  eyes. 
Why  should  she  not  join  that  brilliant  company?  Had 
she  not  been  assured  that  she  had  genius?  She  was  in 
the  freshness  of  her  youth  and  her  good  looks.  What 
was  there  to  withhold  her,  except  the  prejudice  of  a 
milk-and-water  conventionalism?  Nothing  but  her  own 
timidity  and  habit  of  unresisting  obedience. 

With  these  convictions  growing  in  her  mind  Bell  was 
unconsciously  coming  to  a fateful  conclusion  with  regard 
to  her  own  future,  and  the  line  of  conduct  she  must  pursue 
in  order  to  work  out  her  destiny.  She  could  not  look 
forward  to  a life  of  vegetation  on  the  Blackwater,  so  dear 
to  her  mother  and  Lavender;  and  even  more  distasteful  to 
her  was  the  life  of  an  establishment  by  marriage,  as  she 
saw  it  exemplified  in  the  cases  of  Heliantha  and  Gentian- 
ella.  She  must  make  up  her  mind  to  assert  her  own 
individuality,  and  find  her  way  to  her  particular  goal, 
somehow  or  other. 

Her  vague,  shifting  plans  always  included  her  mother’s 
consent,  hard  wrung  from  her,  no  doubt,  but  obtained  by 
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dint  of  perseverance  and  persuasion;  and  several  letters 
were  composed,  announcing  her  intention  to  Lady  Sibyl, 
all  of  which  were  torn  up,  as  either  too  weak  and  pleading, 
or  too  assured  and  too  something  that  prejudiced  people 
might  even  call  audacious.  She  wished  to  be  deferential 
to  her  mother,  and  at  the  same  time  to  claim  firmly  the 
right  to  choose  a life  of  her  own,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
put  her  claim  into  suitable  words. 

“If  I were  a man,”  she  said  to  herself,  “there  would 
be  no  question  about  it.  I should  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  selecting  a profession  for  myself  in  accordance  with  my 
tastes  and  my  talents.  My  people  would  encourage  my 
efforts,  and  be  proud  of  my  success.  And  women  who 
make  a striking  success  are  rewarded  by  the  ultimate 
approval  and  admiration  of  their  relatives  and  friends, 
who  would,  if  they  could,  have  withheld  them.” 

She  would  then  fall  into  a reverie  in  which  she  saw 
herself  in  one  of  the  great  parts  played  by  Rachel,  by 
Sara  Bernhardt,  and  by  other  actresses  of  high  distinction, 
the  world  at  her  feet  and  her  mother  hastening  to  take 
her  in  her  arms. 

The  making  of  a great  fortune  was,  of  course,  to  be 
one  of  the  results  of  her  success.  With  this  she  would 
be  generous  to  all  around  her,  and  especially  to  the 
poor.  How  much  more  she  should  do  for  the  sick  and 
old  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackwater  than  could  ever 
be  effected  by  any  number  of  home-made  flannel  petti- 
coats, or  doles  of  tea  and  sugar  as  distributed  by  dear 
old  Lavender,  in  the  intervals  between  her  visits  to  Gracie 
Gannon’s  cake  shop!  How  her  mother’s  charitable  heart 
would  rejoice  in  her  daughter’s  power  of  benevolence! 

One  morning  Bell  was  seated  in  the  flower  walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens  with  an  open  playbook  on  her 
knees,  learning  a part  which  was  more  ambitious  than 
any  she  had  before  ventured  on.  She  had  been  indulging 
in  one  of  her  brilliant  dreams,  when,  looking  up  with 
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awakening-  eyes,  she  saw  a man  comings  along  the  walk, 
steering  his  way  among  the  toddling  babies  and  the  per- 
ambulators. She  recognized  the  face  at  once.  Wonderful 
stroke  of  fortune!  It  was  Mr.  Harold  de  Boomerang, 
the  actor  whose  flattering  compliments  and  invitation  had 
so  wrought  on  her  imagination  more  than  a year  ago. 

She  did  not  wait  to  see  whether  or  not  he  recognized 
her,  but  rose  and  went  to  meet  him  with  outstretched 
hand,  saying:  “ Oh,  Mr.  de  Boomerang,  I am  so  glad  to 
meet  you  again!  Don’t  you  remember  me?” 

As  a matter  of  fact  he  did  not  remember  her  at  all; 
but  she  looked  so  fresh  and  pretty,  and  so  distinctly 
ladylike,  that  he  was  not  displeased  to  find  a charming 
girl  with  a better  memory  than  his  own. 

She  soon  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  made  to  a young 
amateur  actress  at  the  house  of  Lady  Edgar  Hopetoune. 
It  happened  that  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  and  he  sat 
down  with  her  on  the  seat  she  had  just  risen  from,  and 
listened  to  her  eager  pouring  forth  of  her  aspirations. 
She  assured  him  that  she  was  more  than  ever  bent  on 
adopting  the  stage  as  a profession,  if  she  could  only  find 
an  opening.  * 

“ Let  me  see  what  I can  do,”  he  said.  “ You  say  your 
home  is  in  Ireland.  Are  you  staying  long  in  London?” 

She  had  not  told  him  of  her  relationship  with  Lady 
Edgar  Hopetoune,  warned  by  an  instinctive  feeling  that, 
knowing  it,  he  would  treat  her  case  less  seriously  than 
if  he  believed  her  a girl  of  humbler  degree  legitimately 
anxious  to  push  her  way  in  a difficult  world. 

“What  is  that  you  are  studying?”  he  asked.  “ What 
have  you  been  doing?” 

Bell  was  disappointed  that  he  did  not  remember  her 
performance  on  the  memorable  evening  of  his  first  meet- 
ing her,  but  she  quickly  excused  him — he  must  see  so 
many  performances,  and  be  acquainted  with  numbers  of 
first-class  actresses. 
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He  took  up  her  book,  marked  for  her  part. 

“If  you  can  do  this,”  he  said,  “you  might  make  a 
beginning.” 

“It  is  lively,  and  I like  it,”  she  said;  “but  it  is  new 
to  me.” 

“ Make  me  one  or  two  of  these  speeches.” 

Bell  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  a shower  of  saucy  words 
broke  from  her,  ending  with  a laugh  so  gay  and  natural 
that  the  actor  was  surprised  and  satisfied. 

“ I can’t  give  you  so  good  a part  as  that  at  first,”  he 
said;  “you  must  begin  on  a lower  rung  of  the  ladder. 
But  in  about  a fortnight’s  time  I shall  have  an  opening 
for  you.  I will  wire  to  you  a couple  of  days  before  the 
exact  date,  and  if  you  are  prepared  with  a waiting-maid’s 
equipment,  and  appear  at  the  right  moment,  I will  put  you 
on.  Should  you  be  unable  to  keep  the  appointment,  wire 
or  write  to  me,  and  I will  put  another  person  in  the  place  I 
have  in  view.” 

He  took  out  his  notebook. 

“ Let  me  have  your  address  in  London.” 

“ A letter  sent  to  Lady  Hopetoune’s  house  will  find  me,” 
she  said. 

Then,  with  a few  kind  words,  he  left  her,  and  Bell  sat 
dazed  with  the  surprise  of  her  adventure,  feeling  as  if  Fate 
had  taken  her  cause  in  hand,  and  was  arranging  for  the 
delightful  career  she  had  been  coveting. 

Before  returning  to  Heliantha  she  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  keep  the  matter  secret  for  the  present. 
At  the  first  whisper  of  it  Heliantha  would  write  to 
her  mother,  and  she  would  be  ordered  home  from 
London  without  delay.  Though  intoxicated  with  delight 
at  the  actor’s  encouragement  and  his  brilliant  offer,  she 
was  not  absolutely  sure  of  what  she  was  going  to  do, 
and  required  some  time  to  consider  the  steps  that  would 
have  to  be  taken.  She  knew  of  a respectable  boarding- 
house in  a quiet  street  not  far  from  the  theatre,  and 
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were  she  to  leave  Heliantha’s  house  that  was  the  place  in 
which  she  must  take  up  her  lodging-.  A friend  in  reduced 
circumstances  had  once  passed  a few  days  there,  and  had 
spoken  of  the  house  with  approval.  Her  means  would, 
of  course,  be  limited  for  a time,  and  she  could  not  be 
too  particular  as  to  luxuries. 

The  performance  for  which  Bell  had  been  studying  her 
part  in  the  gardens  went  off  brilliantly.  The  knowledge 
that  her  rendering  of  some  witty  speeches  had  pleased 
the  professional  actor  gave  her  confidence  in  herself,  and 
so  excited  her  spirits  that  she  quite  surpassed  herself. 
A few  remarks  overheard  from  her  friends,  to  the  effect 
that  “ Bell  might  really  act  upon  any  stage  in  London”, 
further  increased  her  pride  and  jubilation,  and  she  went 
to  bed  that  night  quite  resolved,  for  the  time,  that  her 
talent  should  not  continue  to  be  hidden  in  a napkin,  nor 
her  light  be  concealed  under  a bushel.  And  when  the 
morning  brought  a reaction  of  doubt  and  wavering,  a 
qualm  of  compunction  for  the  trouble  she  might  possibly 
cause  her  mother,  she  became  so  depressed  that  Heliantha 
believed  she  was  ill. 

“ You  really  look  quite  overdone,  Bell,”  she  said.  “I 
am  afraid  I have  been  working  you  too  much.  It  is 
well  the  end  of  our  little  season  is  drawing  near,  and 
that  you  will  soon  be  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  the 
Blackwater.” 

This  speech  set  all  Bell’s  nerves  tingling  with  rebellion. 
What!  Was  the  end  coming  so  soon?  And  she  had  not 
yet  made  up  her  mind  as  to  her  acceptance  of  her  friend 
the  actor’s  summons  when  it  should  arrive.  Was  she  even 
in  danger  of  having  to  go  home  before  receiving  his  tele- 
gram or  letter?  In  case  of  a telegram  arriving  after  her 
departure,  Heliantha  would  open  it,  and  then ? 

After  a few  days  of  suppressed  excitement  Bell’s  courage 
had  sunk  to  zero.  Heliantha  was  arranging  to  start  on 
a trip  with  her  husband.  Gentianella  was  to  join  them 
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in  Greece,  as  it  was  a party  arranged  for  a visit  to  the 
island  of  Crete.  At  the  same  time  Bell  was  to  return 
to  the  Blackwater.  It  came  to  her  that  the  return  to 
her  home  was  the  natural  and  simple  solution  of  her 
difficulty,  that  it  would  be  much  easier  as  well  as  more 
virtuous  to  go  back  to  her  mother  obediently,  putting 
dreams  of  artistic  distinction  out  of  her  mind,  than  to 
go  forth  alone  among  strangers.  While  she  was  in  this 
mood  a telegram  from  the  actor  arrived. 

“Be  here  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  6 p.m.,” 
was  the  message  of  the  wire. 

Bell  rushed  to  her  room,  and  stood  shaking  with  nervous 
excitement  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  reading  the  telegram 
over  and  over  again  with  burning  eyes. 

No,  she  could  not  accept  this  offer — she  was  to  leave 
London  a day  or  two  before  the  date  mentioned. 

After  an  hour  of  confused  attempt  to  think  and  decide, 
she  tried  to  write  a note  that  would  put  an  end  to  her 
dreams  and  hopes  by  declining  the  proffered  engagement. 
But  her  hand  was  shaking  so  much  that  she  could  not  do 
it,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  of  excitement  and  uncertainty 
as  to  how  she  must  ultimately  act,  she  was  obliged  to  go 
to  bed  with  a feverish  headache. 

A long  sleep  restored  her  nerves,  and  she  wakened  early 
in  the  morning  with  the  sun  shining  on  her  face  and  one 
bright  idea  glittering  in  her  mind,  the  fact  that  the  great 
actor,  Harold  de  Boomerang,  had  offered  her  an  opening 
on  his  stage.  She  gave  herself  no  more  time  to  think, 
but  hurried  off  to  send  a telegram,  promising  to  be  at  the 
theatre  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  named.  That  evening 
she  received  a copy  of  the  play  in  which  she  was  to  ap- 
pear, with  a mark  at  the  humble  part  assigned  to  her. 
She  repressed  her  contempt  for  its  triviality,  and  reflected 
that  it  was  but  a narrow  opening  through  which  she  was 
to  squeeze  herself  into  a new  and  delightful  world. 

There  was  nothing  strange  to  Heliantha  in  seeing  her 
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sister  studying-  a playbook,  and  before  long-  Bell  had 
familiarized  herself  with  the  part  which  she  was  to  per- 
form on  the  stage  of  a veritable  theatre,  and  as  a recog- 
nized professional. 

It  happened  that  during  the  last  ten  days  or  so  allotted 
for  her  stay  in  London  the  girl  was  left  a good  deal  to  her- 
self. As  Heliantha’s  season  drew  to  a close  her  social  en- 
gagements became  more  crowded,  and  she  went  with  her 
husband  to  many  entertainments,  and  attended  functions 
where  the  young  sister  was  not  invited  nor  expected.  So 
Bell  had  ample  time  to  think  out  the  difficulties  of  her  own 
situation,  and  to  suffer  from  the  fluctuations  of  feeling 
which  warred  within  her,  the  instincts  of  a good  heart 
fighting  with  the  promptings  of  an  ambitious  vanity  and 
the  vivid  imaginations  of  an  artistic  temperament. 

As  day  followed  day  and  she  put  off,  unnecessarily  as  it 
seemed  to  her  sister,  the  date  of  her  departure  for  home, 
her  distress  of  mind  became  more  acute  than  she  could 
bear.  Her  home,  with  the  love  awaiting  her  there,  rose 
before  her  in  all  its  simple,  natural  sweetness.  Was  she 
never  to  be  welcomed  there  again?  Would  not  her  mother 
refuse  to  forgive  her?  She  sat  in  her  room  feeling  limp 
and  exhausted,  unable  to  struggle  any  longer,  and  looked 
on  at  the  maid  who  was  packing  her  trunks.  Impul- 
sively, with  a vague  acknowledgment  of  a possibility,  she 
directed  the  woman  to  put  in  one  or  two  of  her  “play” 
dresses,  including  the  pretty  costume  for  a waiting-maid 
in  which  she  had  begun  her  career  with  Heliantha,  and 
when  all  was  done  she  began  to  feel  like  a hunted  creature 
caught  in  a hole.  Finally,  with  flowing  tears,  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  de  Boomerang,  stating 
that  her  mother  wanted  her  presence  at  home,  and  that 
she  must  decline  his  proffered  kindness.  The  letter 
written,  she  put  it  in  a little  purse-bag,  intending  to  go 
out  and  post  it. 

Heliantha  and  her  husband  were  departing  that  evening, 
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and  it  was  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  moment  when 
Bell  was  expected  to  be  at  the  theatre. 

“I  am  sorry,  dear,”  said  Heliantha,  “that  you  have 
delayed  so  long  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  see 
the  last  of  you.  But  Jones  (the  housekeeper)  will  take 
you  to  Euston  in  the  morning,  and  our  good  old  friend 
from  Cork  will  join  you  at  Chester.  Mind  you  look  out 
for  her  dear  old  black  bonnet  and  catskin  boa!” 

Morning  came,  inexorably,  and  Bell  dressed  for  her 
journey  like  a criminal  preparing  for  sentence.  It  was 
wicked,  this  dreadful  feeling,  and  she  tried  to  shake  it  off. 
She  ate  her  breakfast  and  stepped  into  the  brougham, 
which  was  followed  by  a cab  laden  with  her  luggage. 
Opposite  to  her  sat  the  stout,  stolid,  respectable  Jones. 
Euston  was  reached,  and  Bell  was  deposited  in  a first- 
class  carriage  labelled  “ For  ladies  only”,  which  seemed 
entirely  devoted  to  herself.  She  was  very  early,  and 
Jones  stood  sentinel  at  the  carriage  door.  Bell  was  feel- 
ing wretched,  and  she  did  not  want  to  have  the  house- 
keeper observing  her. 

“ Now,  Mrs.  Jones,”  she  said,  “ I know  you  are  on  your 
way  to  spend  the  day  with  a friend.  I am  settled  here 
as  comfortably  as  possible,  and  there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  wait.” 

Mrs.  Jones  was  not  unwilling  to  be  relieved,  and  took 
her  departure. 

“It  is  all  over!”  said  Bell  to  herself,  and  dropped  a few 
tears  on  her  purse-bag  as  she  opened  it  to  put  in  her  travel- 
ling ticket.  A white  thing  in  the  bag  met  her  eye.  No, 
it  was  not  her  handkerchief — it  was  the  letter  to  Mr.  de 
Boomerang,  which  she  imagined  she  had  posted. 

She  took  it  out  of  the  bag  and  looked  at  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a message  from  the  dead.  She  had  believed  that  her 
irrevocable  decision  had  been  made  known  to  the  actor 
about  twenty  hours  before;  and  now  he  knew  nothing 
as  yet  of  the  decision,  and  it  was  not  irrevocable.  But 
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was  it  not  irrevocable?  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  train 
would  start.  How  badly  he  would  think  she  had  behaved! 

There  would  at  least  be  time  to  post  the  letter.  Mean- 
while she  sat  staring  at  it  with  all  her  old  uncertainty  of 
judgment  and  feeling  rising  up  in  stormy  reaction  within 
her.  Had  she  not  been  very  wrong  in  the  course  she  had 
taken?  She  ought  to  have  declared  herself  to  Heliantha, 
and  written  to  her  mother  imploring  her  consent.  On 
these  lines  she  might  have  succeeded.  Well,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to  post  the  letter. 

She  got  out  of  the  train  and  hurried  towards  the  post 
office  outside  the  station.  On  the  way  along  the  platform 
she  saw  a truck  in  the  distance  laden  with  trunks  which 
looked  exactly  like  her  own  collection  of  luggage.  Had 
the  things  not  been  put  into  the  train?  In  her  confusion 
she  had  forgotten  all  about  them,  and  Jones  must  have 
neglected  to  see  that  the  porter  had  labelled  them.  She 
went  at  once  to  find  a porter,  and,  having  found  him,  learned 
that  they  had  been  shunted  aside  because  no  one  had 
given  orders  to  have  them  labelled.  Bell  thought  she 
had  been  only  two  minutes  on  the  platform,  and  did  not 
believe  the  train  was  starting  when  she  saw  it  begin  to 
move. 

“You  are  not  going  by  this  train,  Miss,”  said  the 
porter,  “so  there  is  time  enough.” 

“ But  I am  going  by  this  train,”  said  Bell. 

“ No,  Miss — don’t  you  see  she’s  off?” 

Bell  stood  transfixed  with  dismay  watching  the  long 
train  as  it  moved,  still  within  reach  of  her  belated  foot, 
solemnly  and  forbiddingly  out  of  the  station. 
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Courageous  or  Cruel  ? 

For  some  minutes  she  was  so  shocked  and  bewildered 
that  she  could  hardly  realize  her  position,  and  sat  down 
on  a bench  on  the  platform  to  recover  her  presence  of 
mind.  By  a strange  trick  of  Fate  she  was  still  in  London, 
both  she  and  her  luggage,  while  her  mother  was  expect- 
ing her  to  arrive  in  a given  number  of  hours  thence  at 
her  home  in  Waterford.  Heliantha’s  old  lady  of  the  black 
bonnet  and  catskin  boa  would  be  looking  into  all  the  car- 
riages at  Chester  in  search  of  her,  and  perhaps  be  afraid 
that  someone  had  run  away  with  her,  or  that  she  had 
dropped  out  of  the  carriage  window.  Her  sisters  on  their 
travels  were  thinking  of  her  as  on  her  way  to  Castle  Der- 
mot;  and  Jones  would  write  and  tell  them  that  she  had 
seen  Miss  Bell  off  in  the  Irish  mail.  What  step  was  she 
now  about  to  take?  Should  she  leave  her  luggage  in  the 
cloak  room  and  drive  back  to  her  sister’s  house,  to  return 
again  to  Euston  in  time  for  the  evening  train? 

She  looked  at  the  letter  which  she  still  held  in  her  hand. 
If  she  had  not  espied  her  luggage  on  the  truck  before 
gaining  the  post  office,  the  letter  would  have  been  gone 
past  recall,  and  her  view  of  things  as  Fate  had  arranged 
them  might  have  been  different.  But  two  distinct  acci- 
dents had  interfered  to  prevent  that  letter  from  being 
dispatched  to  its  intended  destination ; and  there  it  was 
lying  in  her  hand,  and  Mr.  de  Boomerang  was  expecting 
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her  to  appear  that  very  evening-  to  keep  her  engagement 
at  his  theatre. 

A great  and  bewitching  possibility  suddenly  rose  up 
before  her  and  looked  her  in  the  face.  She  was  within 
easy  reach  of  the  attainment  of  her  desire,  the  realization 
of  her  ambition.  She  was  alone  in  London,  and  practi- 
cally free  of  control.  Letters  to  explain  her  conduct  and 
justify  her  intention  might  be  written,  and  reach  her  mother 
and  sisters  before  they  could  experience  any  uneasiness 
concerning  her.  After  a few  more  excited  efforts  at  calm 
reflection  she  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  that  amazing 
possibility.  A brilliant  destiny  was  calling  her,  and  she 
would  dare  to  obey.  She  rose  up  and  hurried  to  the  post 
office,  not  to  drop  the  letter  into  the  box,  but  to  send  two 
telegrams,  one  to  her  mother  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Harold 
de  Boomerang. 

The  first  telegram  ran:  “Do  not  expect  me.  Missed 
the  train.  Will  write  to  you.” 

The  second  was:  “Shall  be  at  the  theatre  this  evening 
at  the  appointed  hour”. 

Then  she  tore  the  letter  into  small  fragments,  scattered 
them  on  the  floor,  and  went  back  to  look  after  her 
luggage.  Without  waiting  for  further  reflection  she  sent 
the  porter  for  a cab  and  had  her  luggage  put  on  it.  For  a 
moment  she  was  seized  with  a fear  that  she  had  forgotten 
the  address  of  the  boarding-house  which  she  had  thought 
of  before  as  a convenient  place  to  live  in,  near  to  the 
theatre:  but  no;  Memory,  in  league  with  Fate,  hoisted 
the  signal  and  swung  it  to  the  front.  She  gave  the 
address  to  the  cabman,  and  was  immediately  on  her  way 
towards  much  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of,  driven 
through  the  unfamiliar  streets  of,  to  her,  unknown 
London. 

“I  have  burnt  my  boats!”  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
was  driven  along,  sitting  very  erect,  with  two  bright  red 
spots  burning  on  her  cheeks.  “ No  use  crying  over  spilt 
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milk  now.  I have  done  what  my  genius  has  urged  me  to 
do.  Mother  will  be  proud  of  me  one  day,  yet.” 

Arrived  at  the  boarding-house,  she  interviewed  the  land- 
lady, who  had  no  objection  to  receiving  a young  lady  so 
stylishly  dressed,  and  accompanied  by  handsome  luggage. 
She  was  accommodated  with  a fairly  good  room  at  a 
moderate  charge,  and,  scarcely  believing  in  her  own  iden- 
tity, she  began  to  unpack  such  of  her  belongings  as  she 
was  likely  to  need  at  once,  and  to  possess  herself  of 
the  book  of  the  play  in  which  she  was  to  take  part  that 
very  evening.  She  had  no  more  time  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  new  experience  that  was  now  inevitably  before 
her.  On  her  success  or  failure  everything  must  depend, 
triumph  or  mortification;  the  justifying  of  her  daring 
course  as  nobly  courageous  and  romantically  interesting, 
or  its  condemnation  as  a cruel  and  ridiculous  piece  of 
folly.  While  she  rehearsed  her  part  and  looked  to  the 
correctness  of  her  costume,  she  stopped  her  ears  to  the 
voices  of  those  who  would,  if  they  could,  have  remon- 
strated with  her.  She  would  hear,  see,  and  think  of 
nothing  till  she  had  conquered  the  difficult  moment  that 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  passed  through  the  ordeal 
that  was  awaiting  her. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced  she  remembered  that  she 
ought  to  eat  something.  She  must  not  collapse  at  the 
critical  moment  from  the  exhaustion  of  fasting  as  well  as 
excitement.  A little  meal,  nice,  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  it,  was  brought  to  her  in  her  room,  and  though  her 
healthy  appetite  was  impaired  by  her  feverish  state  of 
mind,  yet  she  ate  with  a desperate  intention  begot  of 
inexorable  necessity. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour  she  was  at  the  theatre, 
with  the  requisite  costume  nicely  put  up  in  a box.  The 
interior  to  which  she  was  introduced  and  the  people  who 
received  her,  or  rather  who  permitted  her  entrance  among 
them,  gave  her  a shock  of  surprise.  She  had  unconsciously 
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been  expecting-  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  great 
actor,  to  be  cordially  welcomed  by  him,  and  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  superintendent  of  an  elegant  dressing-room, 
with  directions  for  special  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
the  interesting  debutante.  But  instead  of  this,  she  found 
herself  in  a little  crowd  of  shabby-genteel-looking  persons, 
decent,  hard-working  people,  most  of  them  with  the  care- 
worn and  up-to-business  expression  natural  to  their  con- 
dition. She  could  see  none  of  her  own  enthusiasm  for  the 
drama  in  any  of  them,  not  even  in  the  faces  of  the  younger 
girls,  who  chatted  together  while  waiting,  evidently  about 
such  commonplace  affairs  of  their  own  as  were  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  theatre.  But  there  was  no  time 
for  reflection.  She  retired  behind  her  dignity,  and  bore 
the  long  stares  directed  at  her,  some  of  them  half-jealous 
and  half-pitying,  and  also  the  nods  and  winks  of  welcome 
from  the  younger  and  livelier  of  the  company,  who  hailed 
her  as  one  of  themselves. 

Three  pieces  were  to  be  put  on  the  stage  that  evening, 
and  a pretty  large  number  of  performers  of  parts  were 
gathered  together  awaiting  their  turns  to  appear.  Bell 
hardly  knew  how  or  where  she  got  into  her  waiting-maid’s 
costume,  but  she  was  ready  long  before  she  was  wanted, 
and  watching  with  surprise  the  ease,  not  to  say  reckless- 
ness, with  which  one  after  another  went  “on”  when  called, 
and  returned  behind  the  scenes  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

At  last  her  turn  came,  and  as  she  stepped  on  to  the  stage 
she  felt  as  a half-trained  swimmer  might  feel  as  he  plunged 
headlong  into  the  breakers  in  a storm.  Hers  was  a 
slender  part,  and  she  knew  her  words ; the  trial  was  in 
the  facing  of  a critical  multitude  instead  of  a small  and 
complaisant  if  not  flattering  drawing-room  audience.  One 
shrinking  glance  at  a world  of  close-packed  faces,  rising 
tier  on  tier  like  the  souls  in  Dante’s  ring,  and  her  tongue 
clove  to  her  mouth.  A shoal  of  human  eyes  seemed 
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borne  on  some  huge  tide-wave  into  her  brain.  For  a 
moment  she  felt  in  danger  of  throwing  out  her  arms  and 
falling,  but  the  voice  of  the  prompter,  a sound  she  was 
accustomed  to,  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Speak  up!”  said  the  prompter.  The  words  came  like 
a douche  of  cold  water  to  her  nerves,  and  she  heard 
her  own  voice,  as  it  were  somebody  else’s,  saying  the 
words  that  she  had  to  utter.  The  speech  was  rather  a 
smart  one,  and  through  sheer  nervousness  she  ended  it 
with  the  gay  little  laugh  that  was  natural  to  her  when 
amused,  and  had  pleased  the  actor  as  he  sat  with  her  on 
the  flower  walk.  A round  of  applause  from  the  many  who 
came  to  the  theatre  to  laugh,  before  everything  else,  re- 
sponded to  what  sounded  like  a little  burst  of  genuine 
girlish  merriment.  At  this  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
approval  her  courage  revived,  and  she  went  through  her 
performance  with  sufficient  success  to  the  end. 

When  all  was  over  she  looked  about  in  vain  for  a friendly 
smile  of  commendation  from  someone  or  other.  There 
was  no  smiling  Mr.  Harold  de  Boomerang  to  meet  her 
with  congratulations;  and  her  fellow-actors  got  into  their 
wrappings  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  hurried  from  the 
place.  She  followed  their  example  and  got  out  of  the 
theatre,  looking  about  for  a cab;  but  there  was  not  one 
to  be  seen,  all  having  vanished  with  their  burden  of  play- 
goers. She  would  have  to  face  the  streets  alone,  and  was 
not  sure  of  the  way  back  to  her  boarding-house. 

Seeing  her  standing  bewildered  on  the  steps  of  the 
theatre,  a gentlemanly-looking  man  came  up  and  offered  to 
be  her  escort;  but,  not  feeling  sure  of  his  honesty,  she 
declined  his  assistance,  darted  forth  into  the  street,  and 
contrived  to  make  her  way  to  her  lodging. 

The  landlady  was  not  surprised  at  her  movements, 
having  had  “theatrical  folks”  staying  in  her  house  before 
now;  and  had  a bit  of  supper  for  her,  inspired  partly  by 
a good-natured  liking  for  the  young,  charming  face,  and  a 
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little  by  the  evidently  prosperous  condition  of  her  new 
boarder. 

“ I am  sure  you  did  beautifully,”  she  said,  as  she  lingered 
about  to  see  whether  “ Miss  ” would  have  a cup  of  tea  after 
her  bit  of  chicken.  “ I always  had  a liking  for  theatre 
folks.  I have  had  a many  of  them  in  my  time,  and  at 
present  I have  a poor  lady  who  was  once  what  they  call 
a star  in  that  way.  She’s  a cripple  now,  poor  dear,  before 
her  time,  and  has  to  live  in  her  chair,  and  poor  enough 
after  all  the  money  she  made  and  spent.  It’s  the  way  with 
most  of  them,  I think — not  like  you,  of  course,  my  dear, 
that  has  a private  fortune  to  begin  with.” 

Bell  hardly  noticed  the  words  at  the  time,  though  they 
came  back  to  her  mind  afterwards.  She  was  grateful  for 
the  woman’s  kindness,  and  ate  her  food  and  went  to  bed, 
too  tired  to  make  any  further  review  of  her  circumstances 
until  sleep  should  have  rested  her  body  and  brain. 

The  next  morning  found  her  face  to  face  with  a for- 
midable piece  of  work.  She  must  not  delay  a moment 
longer  about  writing  to  her  mother,  confessing  her  wilful 
action,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  forgiveness  for  what 
she  knew  would  be  looked  on  as  a grievous  fault.  It 
was  a task  to  be  done  before  anything  else  could  be 
thought  of,  and  she  took  out  her  writing-case  from  her 
still  unpacked  trunks,  and  sat  down  to  accomplish  it. 

“My  dearest  Mother,”  she  wrote,  “you  are,  I know, 
greatly  surprised  that  I have  not  returned  home  as  you 
expected.  It  is  true  that  at  the  last  moment  I did  really 
miss  the  train.  Before  it  started  without  me  I had  no 
intention  of  not  travelling  by  it,  but  finding  myself  left 
alone  in  London  I yielded  to  the  temptation  (or  inspira- 
tion) that  has  altered  my  course  in  life,  and  accepted  an 
opening  on  the  stage  as  a professional  actress. 

“ Now,  my  dear  Mother,  I fear  you  will  be  shocked 
at  this  news ; but  I beg  of  you  to  withhold  your  dis- 
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pleasure  until  you  see  the  result  of  the  courageous  step 
I have  taken,  for  courageous  I feel  it  to  be,  seeing  that 
1 cannot  bear  the  thought  of  hurting  your  feelings  or  of 
deserving  your  anger.  Last  evening  I made  my  d£but 
with  great  success,  and  was  loudly  applauded,  though 
taking  only  a subordinate  part.  I am  sure  that  in  a 
very  short  time  I shall  have  won  such  a position  as  will 
justify  me  in  asking  you  to  come  and  see  your  daughter 

act.  In  the  meantime  I ask  you  not  to  search  for  me, 

nor  strive  to  capture  me.  I am  safe  with  respectable 
people,  and  I have  a good  little  sum  of  money,  besides 
which  I shall  be  in  receipt  of  one  pound  per  week  until 
my  salary  is  advanced.  I intend  to  study  very  industri- 
ously and  to  work  very  hard,  as  I am  quite  determined 

on  becoming  a distinguished  actress.  I will  write  to  you 
from  time  to  time,  and  you  can  answer  me  with  a letter 
addressed  to  the  General  Post  Office,  London,  Poste  Res- 
tante.  I make  this  arrangement  because  I could  not  bear 
to  have  you  coming  wringing  your  hands  over  me,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  refuse  to  give  up  my  career  in  art,  and  accom- 
pany you  home. 

“On  consideration  you  will  see,  darling  Mother,  how 
weak  it  would  be  of  me  to  allow  even  my  affection  for  you 
to  induce  me  to  draw  back  from  what  I have  undertaken 
through  obeying  the  promptings  of  what  I believe  to  be 
my  genius.  I shall  not  be  uneasy  about  you,  knowing 
that  dear  old  Lavender  is  with  you.  Give  my  love  to  her, 
and  everybody  who  thinks  about  me,  and  tell  them  I am 
happy  and  well.  The  Miss  MacTaaffes  will  assure  you 
of  how  good  it  is  for  a girl  to  have  something  to  do. 

“ Your  loving  child, 

“Bell.” 

When  she  read  it  over  the  letter  seemed  stiff  and  stilted, 
not  like  any  other  letter  she  had  ever  written  to  her 
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mother.  It  was  not  very  wonderful  if  it  were  so,  for 
she  had  never  before  had  so  amazing-  a piece  of  intelli- 
gence to  communicate.  But  such  as  it  was  it  would  have 
to  do,  for  she  could  not  think  of  any  words  in  which  to 
convey  her  information  better.  It  was  folded  and  sealed, 
and  the  familiar  address,  soon  to  become  unfamiliar,  was 
put  on  the  envelope,  and  it  was  posted. 

After  it  had  gone  Bell  felt  a little  relieved,  reflecting 
that  her  mother  would  soon  know  the  worst  of  her,  and 
would  probably  before  long  be  willing  to  admit  that  she 
had  done  wisely  and  well.  She  unpacked  her  trunks  and 
tried  to  make  herself  feel  at  home.  Then  she  went  out 
to  take  a little  air  in  the  streets.  It  was  an  ugly  part 
of  London,  and  she  wished  for  the  flower  walk  and  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  But  the  thought  of  her  success  of  last 
night  was  stimulating  and  comforting,  and  she  felt  none 
of  the  trepidation  of  yesterday  as  she  looked  forward  to 
her  reappearance  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre. 
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A week  ran  over,  with  a nightly  repetition  of  Bell’s  per- 
formance, and  she  received  her  first  pound  of  money 
earned,  and  felt  exceedingly  proud  of  it.  She  had  seen 
Mr.  de  Boomerang  for  a few  minutes  in  his  private  room, 
and  had  learned  from  him  that  he  was  not  displeased 
with  the  beginning  she  had  made,  and  was  willing  to 
retain  her  services  as  long  as  the  play  now  running  con- 
tinued to  attract  in  London.  Afterwards  he  was  taking 
his  company  to  the  provinces,  and  it  was  possible  he 
might  give  her  an  engagement  for  the  tour.  She  had 
also  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  girls  and  women 
whom  she  met  as  comrades  in  work  at  the  theatre.  Her 
naturally  easy  manners  and  gregarious  instincts  soon 
overcame  her  dignity  of  reserve,  and  if  she  prudently 
kept  at  a distance  from  some,  she  was  found  to  be  agree- 
able by  others.  At  the  boarding-house  she  was  intro- 
duced by  her  landlady  to  the  invalid  boarder  mentioned 
by  her  as  a permanent  resident  in  the  house.  The  intro- 
duction took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sunday 
after  Bell’s  d£but  at  the  theatre,  when  for  the  first  time 
she  seemed  to  be  at  leisure,  mind  and  body,  to  sit  down 
and  thoroughly  realize  her  position.  She  shrank  from 
going  out  into  the  streets  in  their  Sunday  aspect.  Whether 
it  was  that  familiar  associations  with  the  day  afflicted  her 
with  an  assurance  of  the  cessation  of  the  influence  of 
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much  that  was  sacred,  or  that  she  feared  people  in  general 
would  have  time  to  observe  her  in  some  way  that  might 
lead  to  detection,  she  at  all  events  sat  behind  a curtain 
at  her  window,  peering  out  at  the  world,  rather  than  make 
any  attempt  to  pass  over  the  boarding-house  threshold. 

She  was  longing  to  know  how  her  mother  had  taken 
her  letter,  and  whether  a reply  had  yet  been  sent  to  her 
at  the  General  Post  Office,  the  only  address  she  had  given. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  her  when  writing  that  she  was 
quite  in  ignorance  of  the  local  of  the  General  Post  Office 
in  London ; she  had  only  felt  that  it  was  a safe  shelter 
behind  which  to  hide  her  own  present  neighbourhood. 
Now  she  must  make  enquiries,  and  she  was  not  willing 
to  ask  questions  of  her  landlady,  who,  she  knew,  was 
already  curious  as  to  her  antecedents.  If  she  began  to 
confide  in  good  Mrs.  Brown  it  might  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  all  she  had  undertaken.  Though  capable 
of  reticence,  sometimes  to  a disastrous  degree,  she  was 
subject  to  communicative  impulses,  and  of  this  danger 
she  was  dimly  aware.  From  childhood  it  had  made  a 
difference  between  her  and  her  younger  sister.  Lavender 
had  never  anything  to  conceal,  and  so  never  had  anything 
to  confess.  Bell  had  known  many  a struggle  between 
the  fundamental  honesty  of  her  nature  and  the  subterfuges 
of  her  imagination,  and  this  on  several  occasions  when 
such  experience  was  shared  with  no  one,  and  the  battle 
had  been  fought  out  with  her  own  weapons,  and  on  the 
ground  of  a conscience  which,  though  strictly  trained, 
had  somehow  remained  without  a great  deal  of  necessary 
training. 

Mrs.  Brown  discovered  her  sitting  with  her  head  be- 
tween her  hands,  looking  utterly  forlorn,  when  she  came 
up  to  ask  her  to  have  a cup  of  afternoon  tea.  The  bells 
of  all  the  churches  were  ringing,  and  the  lonely  young 
boarder  was  not  showing  any  intention  of  going  where 
she  might  find  a little  comfort. 
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Bell  started  from  her  attitude  of  despondency  and  gave 
forth  one  of  her  gay  little  laughs,  which  did  not  deceive 
good  Mrs.  Brown,  who  saw  the  tears  twinkling  on  the  long, 
curled  eyelashes,  “which  do  look  so  sweet,  you  know', 
around  them  sort  of  dark  grey  eyes  ”,  as  she  said  after- 
wards to  Miss  Nancy  Gay. 

“I  do  wish  you  had  gone  out,  Miss,”  she  said;  “it 
ain’t  as  if  you  was  like  the  poor  lady  upstairs  as  can’t 
walk  or  would  be  at  church  with  the  best  of  them.” 

“Who  is  she?  What  is  the  matter  with  her?”  asked 
Bell,  all  alive  with  interest. 

“ I was  telling  you  about  her  before,  Miss,  only  you  was 
too  busy  to  hear  me,  I suppose.  She’s  Miss  Nancy  Gay, 
that  was  keeping  all  London  in  fits  of  laughing,  she  was 
that  clever,  and  I wouldn’t  say  it  was  more  than  fifteen 
year  ago.  She  was  in  that  same  theatre  of  yours,  but 
laws ! she  was  in  every  theatre,  and  used  to  be  shot 
out  of  cannons,  and  let  down  for  a surprise  by  ropes 
from  the  ceiling,  and  I don’t  know  what  all.  And  of 
course  it  didn’t  do  for  her  to  wear  much  skirts  and 
things,  and  she  got  cold  and  turned  into  a cripple 
— them  stages  is  such  draughty  places,  I hear,  and 
people  having  to  be  very  thinly  dressed  to  go  on 
them ! ” 

“ Bring  me  that  cup  of  tea,  and  tell  me  more  about 
her,”  said  Bell. 

“That  I will,  Miss,  and  maybe  you  would  like  to 
see  her.” 

“I  should  very  much  like,  if  you  think  she  would 
not  object ” 

“I  believe  she’d  be  right  glad;  for  though  she  has 
friends  that  come  to  see  her,  they  get  fewer  every  year, 
and  she  has  many  a lonely  hour,  poor  dear!” 

Revived  by  her  cup  of  tea,  and  this  fresh  rivulet  of 
human  sympathy  that  promised  to  come  trickling  into 
her  stream  of  life,  Bell  sat  awaiting  the  return  of  Mrs. 
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Brown,  who  had  gone  to  request  Miss  Nancy  Gay  to 
receive  a visit  from  Miss  Viola  Vandeleur,  the  new  theatri- 
cal young  lady  who  was  staying  in  the  boarding-house. 
There  was  not  much  waiting;  for  the  landlady  returned 
in  a few  minutes  with  a cordial  invitation  to  the  stranger 
to  walk  up  to  Miss  Nancy’s  little  sitting-room,  and  be  so 
kind  as  to  spend  an  hour  with  her.  Miss  Gay’s  apart- 
ment was  a couple  of  flights  of  stairs  higher  than  Bell’s 
in  the  big  house,  and  the  stairs  to  it  grew  narrow  as 
one  went  up.  When  the  door  was  thrown  open  Bell 
saw  a cheerful  room,  with  a small  fire  burning,  although 
it  was  July;  and  there  were  flowers  in  a window-box 
outside  the  window. 

“ I hope  you  won’t  feel  the  fire  too  much,”  said  the 
little  lady,  who  sat  in  a large  chair  near  the  hearth. 
“It  is  because  of  my  rheumatism  that  I am  obliged 
to  have  it.” 

She  half  held  out  a twisted  hand  to  Bell,  smiling  at 
her  as  though  the  visitor  had  been  an  old  acquaintance. 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Bell;  “it  looks  so  pleasant.” 

Miss  Nancy  Gay’s  face  still  preserved  some  of  the 
round,  childlike  contours  which  had  been  characteristic 
of  it  in  youth,  and  a lingering  trace  of  its  peachlike 
bloom.  Her  eyes  were  round  and  of  a baby  blue,  and 
there  was  a sprinkling  of  gold  in  the  scanty,  whitening 
hair,  partly  covered  with  a little  fine  lace  cap.  She  was 
swathed  in  a large  white-wool  wrap,  tied  at  her  throat 
with  a knot  of  blue  ribbons.  With  the  instinct  and  old 
habit  of  a woman  accustomed  to  please,  she  was  evidently 
careful  to  make  an  agreeable  appearance  even  in  her 
solitude,  although  with  no  one  to  see  her  but  her  land- 
lady. 

“ It  is  good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me,”  she  said. 
“Girls  are  generally  too  busy  making  much  of  their 
Sunday  to  think  of  such  a thing.  And  the  theatre  has 
forgotten  all  about  me.  You  have  only  just  begun  the 
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life  that  I have  long-  left  behind  me.  I hope  you  like 
it?” 

“ It  is  a little  strange  to  me  still,”  said  Bell,  “but 
I am  determined  to  be  a success,  and  then  of  course  I 
shall  like  it.” 

Miss  Nancy  Gay  fixed  a long,  observant  look  on  the 
girl,  as  if  trying  to  form  some  idea  of  her  qualifications 
for  the  success  which  she  so  confidently  expected. 

“ Fetch  that  comfortable  little  chair  from  yonder,”  she 
said,  “and  sit  here  beside  me  and  tell  me  all  about  it. 
You  know  I was  once  a beginner  like  yourself,  and  I 
succeeded.  One  likes  to  succeed.  Even  as  I sit  here 
now  I am  comforted  by  remembering  that  I was  one 
of  the  most  popular  actresses  in  London.” 

Bell  thought  of  Mrs.  Brown’s  hints  about  the  skirts, 
and  felt  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  success  she  hoped 
for,  but  she  did  not  say  so. 

“The  landlady  told  me,”  she  said,  “and  I am  so  sorry 
for  your  loss  of  health ” 

“Ah,  I was  before  your  time!”  said  Miss  Nancy.  “I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  me.  What  houses  I drew, 
what  applause  I won,  what  presents  were  showered  on 
me!  It  was  a brilliant  life,  and  a very  hard  one  too. 
My  health  was  good  to  begin  with,  but  the  exposure 
and  the  cold  from  draughts  ruined  me.  What  line  do 
you  intend  to  follow,  my  dear?” 

“ The  highest,”  said  Bell.  “ Nothing  else  would  satisfy 
me.  I love  the  Shakespeare  characters ” 

“Oh— h!”  said  Miss  Nancy  Gay,  with  a searching, 
critical  look  that  took  her  in  from  head  to  foot.  “Then 
you  are  a genius!” 

“ I have  hoped  so,”  said  Bell,  not  at  all  abashed,  for 
what  could  a woman  who  had  won  public  favour  by 
being  shot  through  a cannon  know  of  aspirations  like 
hers? 

Miss  Gay  was  looking  at  her  with  a kind  of  pity- 
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ing  wonder,  which  Bell  half  understood  and  discounted 
freely. 

“You  will  have  to  prove  your  genius,”  said  Miss 
Gay.  “What  part  have  you  begun  with?” 

“Only  a waiting-maid’s  part.  But  I have  been  suc- 
cessful in  fine  parts — not  on  a public  stage,  of  course.” 

“ I see.  Drawing-room  amateur  performances?” 

“Yes.  It  was  in  that  way  that  I met  Mr.  de  Boom- 
erang, who  offered  me  an  opening  on  the  stage.” 

“ He  does  that  sort  of  thing.  He  is  very  good-natured. 
Many  make  such  promises  but  do  not  act  on  them.  It 
does  not  follow  that  he  thought  you  a genius.” 

Bell  was  annoyed  and  uneasy. 

“You  don’t  suppose  he  will  not  advance  me?”  she 
said. 

“ I believe  he  will,  in  proportion  as  you  answer  to  his 
requirements.  But  his  is  not  a Shakespearean  theatre.  He 
goes  in  for  variety,  to  please  a certain  public.  If  he  finds 
you  up  to  a high  mark,  he  can  help  you  to  other  engage- 
ments where  a high  order  of  work  is  demanded.” 

“ And  will  he  not?  ” 

Miss  Gay  hesitated.  “That  will  depend  on  yourself.” 
“I  am  only  too  willing  — in  fact,  I am  impatient.  I 
hate  waiting-maids.  They  are  tame  after  the  characters 
I have  been  personating.  I am  young  and  strong,  and 
ready  for  any  amount  of  work.  What  should  prevent 
my  rising  to  be  the  very  highest  in  the  profession?” 
Miss  Gay  smiled.  “ My  dear,  I dislike  saying  anything 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  young;  but  I am  bound  to  tell 
you,  if  you  ask  me,  that  one  of  two  endowments  of  nature 
is  necessary  for  the  success  you  aspire  to.  One  is  real, 
undeniable  genius,  which  defies  opposition  and  overpowers 
criticism.  In  the  absence  of  this,  there  is  personal  beauty 
of  an  equally  unquestionable  character.  She  who  is  queen 
on  the  stage  must  hold  one  or  other  of  these  as  a talisman. 
Some  with  fairy  godmothers  have  both  gifts,  and  reign 
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long-,  and  leave  magical  memories  behind  them.  Are 
you  dowered  with  either  or  both  of  these  extraordinary 
gifts?” 

Bell  coloured  to  her  temples.  She  was  not  inordinately 
vain  as  to  her  good  looks,  but  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
a certain  amount  of  admiration,  and  it  had  never  occurred 
to  her  to  fear  that  lack  of  personal  beauty  could  be  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  progress.  Miss  Gay  ob- 
served her  change  of  countenance,  and  smiled  more 
broadly  than  before. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  are  not  a pretty 
girl,  and  ladylike ; for,  though  you  have  told  me  nothing 
about  yourself,  I think  I guess  rightly  that  you  are  a 
lady  by  birth  and  breeding.  I am  a farmer’s  daughter, 
and  pushed  my  way  to  London  prepared  for  any  fortune. 
There  are  matters  in  which  I was  not  as  particular  as 
I dare  say  you  would  be.  But  with  regard  to  your 
appearance  on  the  stage,  your  face  is  not  a stage  face. 
It  is  a charming  face  in  a drawing-room.  Your  com- 
plexion does  not  need  paint,  and  no  amount  of  added 
white  and  red  would  give  you  the  presence  that  is  over- 
whelming before  the  footlights.” 

Bell’s  heart  sank.  These  were  views  that,  had  they 
been  put  before  her  by  her  family,  would  have  counted 
for  nothing;  from  one  experienced  in  the  ways  of  the 
theatrical  profession  they  were  alarming. 

“But  cheer  up,  my  dear,  there  are  many  degrees 
between  the  highest  line  and  the  lowest!  You  have  a 

perfectly  symmetrical  figure ” 

The  indignant  colour  which  again  sprang  into  Bell’s 
cheeks  did  not  escape  Miss  Nancy. 

“You  would  count  little  on  that,  perhaps,”  she  said. 
“You  would  cling  to  what  good  Mrs.  Brown  speaks  of 
as  ‘ the  skirts  ’?” 

“Certainly,  I should,”  said  Bell. 

Tears  stood  in  Miss  Nancy’s  eyes. 
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‘‘Well,  my  dear,  I ought  to  be  the  last  to  advise  you 
against  them,”  she  said,  “seeing  that  the  loss  of  them 
has  left  me  a cripple.” 

Bell  cried  in  her  bed  that  night,  and  wished  she  had  not 
gone  to  spend  her  Sunday  evening  with  Miss  Nancy  Gay. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

“Bell  isn’t  that  Kind  of  Girl!” 

The  household  of  Castle  Dermot  was  in  a state  of  joyful 
expectation  of  the  return  of  Bell  from  London.  Lavender, 
assisted  by  Jim,  was  gathering-  roses  for  potpourri,  an 
old-fashioned  custom  continued  by  Lady  Sibyl,  who  de- 
spised modern  imitations  sold  in  shops,  and  treasured  the 
receipt,  written  on  time-discoloured  paper,  from  which  the 
fragrant  luxury  had  always  been  prepared  by  the  ladies  of 
Castle  Dermot. 

Lavender  was  summoned  to  the  house,  and  met  her 
mother  coming  to  her  with  a telegram. 

“ Bell  has  missed  the  train,  and  will  not  be  here  till 
twenty-four  hours  later  than  we  expected.  Mrs.  Jones 
would  never  allow  her  to  travel  at  night.  Indeed,  I 
wonder  at  so  punctual  a woman  allowing  her  to  be 
late.” 

Lavender  examined  the  telegram. 

“You  see,  she  says  she  is  writing.  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  accidents.  It  is  a disappointment,  but  a day  does 
not  make  a great  difference.” 

“It  is  very  awkward.  Her  sisters  have  left  London; 
she  will  be  in  the  house  alone,  and  her  luggage,  I sup- 
pose, at  Euston.” 

“ Oh,  the  servants  are  in  the  house,  and  Bell  will  know 
how  to  spend  her  day!” 

Lady  Sibyl  was  not  satisfied,  but  she  complained  no 

more.  There  was  always  some  uneasiness  in  her  mind 
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with  regard  to  Bell.  A telegram  was  sent  in  reply, 
which  reached  Heliantha’s  house  about  the  time  when 
Bell  was  unpacking  in  the  boarding-house,  to  be  returned 
unopened  to  Castle  Dermot  by  the  housekeeper,  along 
with  such  letters  as  had  arrived  after  the  young  lady’s 
departure. 

When  no  letter  from  Bell  appeared  the  next  day  Lady 
Sibyl  was  alarmed,  and  even  Lavender  was  surprised,  and 
secretly  a little  indignant. 

“ I fear  it  is  an  illness,”  said  the  mother.  “ Telegraph 
again,  Lavender.  Nothing  but  illness  would  keep  her  from 
writing.” 

“ Mrs.  Jones  would  have  written  if  she  were  ill,”  said 
Lavender.  “ Bell  has  missed  the  post  as  she  missed  the 
train.  Or  there  may  be  a delay  in  the  delivery  of  English 
letters — it  sometimes  happens.” 

“Then  it  will  be  here  in  the  evening,”  said  Lady  Sibyl. 

But  the  evening  did  not  bring  the  expected  letter. 
Lavender  and  her  mother  walked  up  and  down  the 
garden  waiting  for  the  postman,  and  when  some  trivial 
papers  arrived  from  London,  and  nothing  from  Bell,  Lady 
Sibyl’s  distress  became  acute. 

“ Something  must  have  happened!”  she  said. 

“ Now,  Mother  darling,  nothing  is  wrong  except  that 
Bell  is  sometimes  heedless.  She  will  turn  up  laughing, 
and  wondering  what  can  have  become  of  her  letter.” 

“ No  one  to  accompany  her  on  the  way,  or  to  meet 
her  at  the  boat!  It  is  very,  very  inconsiderate  of  her,” 
murmured  the  mother. 

“ If  the  letter  is  not  here  in  the  morning  I will  start  for 
London,”  she  said  presently. 

“And  miss  her  on  the  way!  Fancy  your  passing  each 
other  in  the  trains.  She  is  due  to-morrow  evening.” 

Lady  Sibyl  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Her  heart  was  at 
all  times  weak,  a constitutional  ailment  which  she  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible  from  her  children;  and  a violent 
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palpitation,  caused  by  anxiety,  kept  her  awake  during  the 
long  hours.  It  was  impossible  to  rid  herself  of  the  fear 
that  something  dreadful  had  happened. 

Morning  came,  and  she  was  in  the  garden  as  soon  as 
Lavender,  looking  white  and  ill.  Lavender  captured  the 
letters  at  the  gate,  and  there  was  the  truant  letter  the 
delay  of  which  had  caused  so  much  anxiety. 

“Thank  heaven!”  said  Lady  Sibyl,  and  broke  it  open 
with  trembling  fingers. 

“Now,  Mother,”  said  Lavender,  “you  see  how  un- 
necessarily  ” 

She  stopped,  struck  by  the  expression  of  her  mother’s 
face  as  her  eyes  hastily  scanned  the  pages.  Lady  Sibyl 
gasped,  and  the  letter  fell  from  her  hand.  Lavender 
clasped  her  round  the  waist  and  helped  her  to  reach  a 
seat.  Her  head  drooped  on  Lavender’s  shoulder.  She 
had  all  but  swooned.  Lavender  called  for  help,  and  Jim, 
who  was  among  the  roses  not  far  off,  came  running  to 
them.  With  his  help  Lavender  got  her  mother  to  the 
house,  and  she  was  put  to  bed,  while  Jim  was  dis- 
patched on  horseback  for  the  doctor. 

“Fetch  Dr.  Gannon,”  said  Lavender;  “he  is  the 
nearest,  and  he  knows  Lady  Sibyl’s  constitution.” 

It  was  not  till  her  mother  had  been  somewhat  restored, 
and  all  that  was  possible  done  for  her  pending  the  doctor’s 
arrival,  that  Lavender  was  able  to  take  up  the  letter  and 
read  it.  She  had  concluded  that  some  fatal  accident  had 
happened  to  her  sister,  or  that  perhaps  she  was  dead,  and 
it  was  with  a sense  of  relief  that  she  learned  what  was 
really  the  matter.  Of  course  it  was  bad  enough,  very 
bad  indeed ; but  to  Lavender  it  was  only  a silly  escapade 
of  the  wilful  girl,  for  which  she  would  soon  be  repentant. 
She  was  in  ignorance  of  those  dangers  the  knowledge  of 
which  had  overwhelmed  Lady  Sibyl. 

“ Mother  has  not  been  very  well  of  late,”  she  said  to  the 
good  old  Doctor,  who  arrived  in  great  alarm,  and  look- 
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ing  more  fit  to  be  taken  care  of  himself  than  to  attend 
to  others.  “A  letter  received  has  given  her  a shock.  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  before  she  has  time  to  forbid  me; 
for  she  will  want  to  conceal  the  matter.” 

“The  heart  is  weak,”  said  the  Doctor.  “ She  ought  to 
be  saved  from  shocks.” 

Under  his  treatment  Lady  Sibyl  revived,  but  she  was 
obliged  to  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  conversation  was  for- 
bidden. Lavender  having  confided  in  him,  the  Doctor 
allowed  her  to  speak  comfortingly  to  her  mother  on  the 
subject  of  her  uneasiness,  but  not  to  encourage  discussion. 
This  was  very  difficult,  but  Lavender  attempted  it. 

“ Mother  dear,  you  need  not  be  so  alarmed.  It  is  only 
one  of  her  freaks.  You  see,  she  is  safe  in  a respectable 
house,  and  Heliantha  and  Gen  will  look  after  her.” 

Lady  Sibyl  murmured  that  they  were  both  travelling 
abroad,  and  Bell  was  alone  in  London. 

I A week  passed,  and  Dr.  Gannon  himself  undertook  to 
talk  to  his  patient  on  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  the  illness 
that  still  kept  her  a prisoner  in  bed. 

“ My  dear  lady,”  he  said,  “ I am  aware  of  the  matter 
that  is  troubling  you.” 

The  expression  of  her  face  showed  that  her  pride  and 
delicacy  were  wounded  by  this  information. 

“ I am  an  old  friend,  Lady  Sibyl,  and  I am  your  physi- 
cian. It  is  necessary  for  a doctor  to  know  the  whole  truth 
of  the  ailment  of  his  patient.” 

The  faint  flush  faded  from  Lady  Sibyl’s  face,  and  her 
lips  moved. 

“ You  trust  me?” 

“Truly,”  murmured  the  patient. 

“ You  must  trust  your  absent  child  to  God.” 

“ I must  go  to  London,”  said  the  patient. 

“You  are  not  able  to  go  downstairs  at  present,  let  alone 
go  to  London.  This  is  a trial  sent  you  by  God,  and  you 
must  bear  it.” 
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“ My  child ” Lady  Sibyl  could  say  no  more. 

“ Now,  my  dear  lady,  Miss  Bell  is  no  child.  She  is  a 
young-  lady  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself — unusu- 
ally so  for  one  of  her  years.  It  has  often  struck  me  that, 
for  an  imaginative  young-  person,  impulsive  and  wilful — 
remember  I have  known  her  from  the  hour  she  came  into 
the  world — she  has  a quite  calculating  prudence,  and  an 
extraordinary  aptitude  for  alighting  on  her  feet.  Miss 
Lavender  would  get  into  more  trouble  by  doing  the  right 
thing  than  her  sister  would  by  doing  the  wrong  thing.” 

“A  curious  theory,”  said  Lady  Sibyl. 

“ But  a correct  one,  I think.  As  long  as  your  daughter 
Bell  is  running  wild  and  defying  natural  authority  she 
will  be  as  safe  as  in  a church.  When  she  begins  to  feel 
her  way  back  to  obedience  and  conventional  conduct,  then 
she  will  be  the  better  of  a helping  hand  and  a little  looking 
after.” 

“ And  how  will  she  get  it,  when  we  have  lost  her?” 

“ You  have  not  lost  her.  This  is  only  a painful  experi- 
ence for  her,  even  more  than  for  you.” 

“More!”  echoed  Lady  Sibyl,  whose  heart  of  a mother 
believed  that  no  suffering  could  equal  her  own  of  the 
moment.  “ If  she  suffered  she  would  know  what  she  is 
making  me  endure.” 

The  Doctor  left  her  a little  soothed,  however.  His  view 
of  the  practical  side  of  Bell’s  character  was  recognized  by 
her  as  not  quite  incorrect,  and  her  own  absolute  incapacity 
for  any  kind  of  action  obliged  her  to  acknowledge  that  he 
was  right  in  pointing  to  God  as  the  only  one  who  could 
interfere  at  the  moment  to  protect  her  erring  daughter. 
Lavender  had  written  to  Heliantha,  begging  of  her  to  come 
back  to  London  and  begin  a search  for  Bell.  Her  mother 
could  not  do  it  in  her  present  state,  nor  could  she, 
Lavender,  who  had  care  of  her  mother,  even  if  she  were 
permitted  to  go  on  such  a quest  alone.  Dr.  Gannon 
would  gladly  make  an  effort,  but  he  was  too  old  and 
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infirm,  and  no  one  else  was  in  the  secret  of  Bell’s  infatu- 
ation and  extraordinary  conduct.  Their  mother  believed 
that  the  girl  would  be  ruined  for  ever,  were  it  known  that 
she  had  taken  so  disgraceful  a step,  disobeying  her  mother 
and  outraging  all  the  proprieties.  Lavender  thought  the 
terms  in  which  she  had  to  write  a little  too  strong,  but 
then  the  letter  was  dictated  by  Lady  Sibyl,  and  Heliantha 
herself  was  supposed  to  be  rather  lax,  from  her  mother’s 
point  of  view,  and  so  a strenuous  wording  would  per- 
haps do  no  harm,  in  case  Heliantha  required  a little 
stirring  up. 

Meanwhile  Lavender  had  also  written  to  Bell  at  the 
address  given  by  her,  the  General  Post  Office,  London, 
describing  her  mother’s  painful  state  of  mind  and  her 
bodily  illness,  and  urging  the  truant  to  give  up  her  selfish 
plans  and  return  home. 

When  these  letters  had  been  dispatched,  Lady  Sibyl 
felt  slightly  relieved,  and  discussed  the  trouble  of  the 
moment,  sometimes  with  the  Doctor  and  sometimes  with 
Lavender.  She  was  able  now  to  sit  up  in  an  armchair  in 
her  bedroom  for  a part  of  the  day,  and  watched  from  hour 
to  hour  for  the  letter  from  Bell  which  should  announce  her 
repentance,  ask  pardon,  and  name  a day  for  her  return  to 
Castle  Dermot. 

“After  all,  Mother,”  said  Lavender,  “this  little  experi- 
ence may  d ) her  a great  deal  of  good.  She  was  always 
longing  for  the  real  stage,  and  I am  sure  she  will  not  find 
it  as  pleasant  as  she  imagined.  She  will  be  cured.” 

“ I hope  so,”  sighed  Lady  Sibyl. 

Another  week  passed,  and  there  was  no  answer  to  either 
of  Lavender’s  letters.  Heliantha  was  on  the  wing  of  travel, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  communication  from  home  had 
not  reached  her;  and  Bell  was  silent.  In  this  state  of 
things  Lady  Sibyl’s  convalescence  was  slow  and  inter- 
mittent, while  Lavender,  striving  to  encourage  her  mother 
with  many  various  suppositions,  and  hiding  her  own  keen 
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anxiety,  was  feeling  lonely  and  miserable.  The  kind  old 
Doctor  was  laid  up  with  one  of  the  attacks  to  which  he 
was  subject,  and  Lavender  was  perforce  thrown  on  the 
Miss  MacTaaffes  for  sympathy.  Those  ladies  had  crossed 
the  river  to  enquire  for  Lady  Sibyl  every  day  since  they 
had  heard  of  her  illness,  and  at  last  one  day,  when  Miss 
Judy  came  alone,  Lavender  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed 
on  her  shoulder. 

“ What  is  it,  my  love?  I know  there  is  something 
mysterious  going  on.  I have  not  liked  to  ask  before,  but 
you  are  suffering,  and  you  know  my  sympathy.  Has  your 
mother  lost  her  fortune?  These  things  are  always  happen- 
ing since  swindling  has  become  so  fashionable.” 

“Oh,  no,  dear  Miss  Judy,  it  isn’t  an  affair  of  money! 
And  we  don't  want  to  talk  about  it;  but  I must  tell  you 
in  confidence  — I must  have  someone  to  speak  to.  It  is 
about  Bell.” 

“Ah,  fantastic  little  Bell!  She  has  not  eloped  with  a 
chauffeur  or  anyone?”  said  Miss  Judy. 

Lavender  laughed  through  her  tears.  “Oh,  no;  Bell 
isn’t  that  kind  of  girl!  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike 
her.” 

“Then  what ” 

Lavender  poured  out  the  whole  story,  which  was  a great 
relief,  as  she  could  talk  so  much  better  to  a woman  than 
even  to  Dr.  Gannon. 

“Somebody  must  go  and  look  for  her,”  decided  Miss 
Judy  at  once.  “ If  nobody  else  can  go,  I will  do  it 
myself.” 

Lavender  smiled  again.  The  idea  of  Miss  Judy  plung- 
ing about  London  on  the  outskirts  of  the  theatres  was  a 
little  funny. 

“You  wouldn’t  be  any  kind  of  use,  Miss  Judy.  You 
know  nothing  of  London.” 

“Not  much,  although  I have  passed  through,  several 
times.  But  I could  grope  my  way  about.” 
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“Well,  dear  friend,  I hope  my  sisters  will  soon  be  on 
the  spot,  and  they  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
you  should.” 

“ Soon  be  on  the  spot?  Why  not  now?  And  if  no  one 
else,  why,  there  are  the  detectives!” 

“ Mother  would  not  hear  of  that.  It  would  make  the 
thing  so  public.  And  Mother  hopes  that  Bell  will  be 
coaxed  home  before  any  stranger  is  aware  of  what  she 
has  done.  All  our  friends  think  she  is  with  our  sisters.” 

“Well,  darling,  I agree  with  Dr.  Gannon  that  Bell  will 
know  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  I think  with  you 
that  a little  rough  experience  will  do  her  good.  She 
was  rather  too  sure  of  her  queenship,  though  simple  and 
homely  enough  indeed  on  occasions,  as  it  pleased  her. 
She  was  always  like  an  irregular  verb:  you  could  not  fix 
her  by  the  usual  rules.  But  she  is  virtuous  and  good- 
hearted.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a good-hearted 
girl  deliberately  afflicting  her  mother ” 

“ If  she  knew  it  I am  sure  she  would  come  home,”  said 
Lavender.  Having  blamed  Bell  she  was  now  anxious  to 
defend  her.  “I  will  write  again  to  that  terribly  vague 
address,  the  General  Post  Office.  She  may  not  have  got 
my  first  letter.” 

When  Miss  Judy  had  gone,  Lavender  walked  among  the 
roses,  which  now  had  no  charms  for  her. 

“Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  her  not  to  let  us  know  where  to 
find  her!”  she  cried  to  herself. 

Jim  left  his  work  and  came  and  stood  before  her. 

“ Is  there  anything  wrong  with  Miss  Bell?”  he  asked, 
cap  in  hand. 

“ No,  Jim;  why  do  you  ask  that  question?  She  is  still 
in  London.” 

“ I thought  she  might  be  ill,”  he  said,  looking  hard  at 
Lavender’s  red-rimmed  eyes. 

“ No,  she  is  not  ill;  it’s  my  mother  who  is  ill.” 

“ I hope  Lady  Sibyl  is  better.” 
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“ She  is  better,  but  not  quite  well  yet.” 

“When  is  Miss  Bell  coming-  home?” 

“ I really  cannot  tell  you.  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to 
see  her?” 

“ She  gave  me  an  order  to  have  some  fine  roses  for  her 
against  her  return,”  said  Jim;  “and  if  she  does  not  come 
soon  the  roses  will  all  be  over.” 

“ We  must  take  great  care  of  them  and  make  them 
last,”  said  Lavender,  trying  to  smile  and  look  pleased. 

When  she  had  turned  and  gone  back  to  the  castle  Jim 
stood  looking  after  her,  forgetting  to  put  on  his  cap. 

“ I know  there  is  something  wrong  with  her — ever  since 
the  day  that  the  telegram  came,”  he  was  saying  to  himself. 

When  the  bell  rang  he  gathered  up  his  tools  and  went 
into  his  little  garden  hutch,  and  sat  down  and  cried  like  a 
baby. 

The  book  he  had  hidden  under  his  mattress,  w’hich  Bell 
had  touched,  and  the  notebook  in  which  he  had  scribbled 
verses  she  might  one  day  read,  no  longer  gave  him 
comfort. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


A Provincial  Engagement 

Bell’s  second  week  at  the  theatre  was  more  eventful  than 
the  first.  It  was  suddenly  made  known  to  her  that  Mr. 
Harold  de  Boomerang-  was  going  on  a theatrical  tour  to 
America.  The  principal  persons  of  his  company  were 
going  with  him,  and  he  was  also  taking  a certain  number 
of  the  subordinates.  Would  she  be  asked  to  go?  was  the 
question  now  agitating  the  novice  of  his  party.  Would 
it  be  to  her  advantage?  Could  she  bear  to  do  it,  even 
if  it  were  a great  distinction?  Could  she  thus  cut  herself 
off  from  her  mother?  It  was  one  thing  to  be  in  a corner 
of  London  within  a day’s  reach  of  home,  but  quite  another 
to  put  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  her  and  the  Blackwater. 
The  question  was  solved  by  the  assurance  that  she  was 
not  wanted  on  that  trip,  and  that  Mr.  de  Boomerang  was 
not  thinking  of  her. 

He  was  so  busy  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  succeeded 
in  bringing  her  case  before  him.  Always  good-natured, 
he  promised  to  see  what  he  could  do.  An  engagement 
in  the  provinces  recommended  by  him,  would  that  be 
agreeable  to  her?  Bell  snatched  at  it  rather  than  be  left 
derelict  in  London.  She  had  passed  two  nights  in  terror. 
Neither  Miss  Nancy  Gay  nor  Mrs.  Brown  had  any  idea 
of  her  state  of  mind.  She  had  resisted  her  desire  to  see 
Miss  Gay  again,  restrained  by  remembrance  of  the  smile 
of  experience  she  had  seen  in  the  poor  lady’s  eyes  while 

listening  to  the  expressions  of  a neophyte’s  confident  ex- 
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pectations.  She  could  not  go  to  Miss  Nancy  with  the 
evidence  of  her  unimportance.  The  announcement  of  an 
engagement  in  the  provinces  would  be  pleasanter  news 
to  carry.  Nor  could  she  dispel  Mrs.  Brown’s  pretty 
dream  that  her  lodger  was  a freakish  young  millionairess 
with  a passion  for  the  stage.  She  would  like  to  escape 
to  the  provinces  with  her  prestige  unimpaired,  and  yet 
her  money  was  running  away  fast,  and  she  would  soon 
have  to  live  on  her  pound  a week,  and  to  request  Mrs. 
Brown  to  transfer  her  from  her  comfortable  room  to  the 
attic.  She  could  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  land- 
lady at  her  demand  for  such  promotion  to  higher  quarters, 
a story  above  Miss  Nancy  Gay’s  apartment!  She  was 
therefore  much  relieved  when,  through  Mr.  de  Boom- 
erang’s kind  efforts,  she  obtained  an  engagement  with  a 
company  going  to  the  provinces,  and  found  herself  able 
to  quit  the  boarding-house  with  flying  colours. 

Then  came  a fresh  pang  of  conscience  and  a sense  of 
increased  uneasiness  about  the  people  at  home.  She  had 
never  been  able  to  make  her  way  to  the  General  Post 
Office,  so  close  had  been  her  work  at  rehearsals  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  made  on  her  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  her  work.  From  day  to  day  she  had  put  off 
her  expedition  in  quest  of  a letter  which  might  be  await- 
ing her. 

When  the  moment  arrived  of  sudden  preparation  for 
a move  from  London  she  was  more  keenly  than  ever 
anxious  for  some  word,  even  of  dreaded  and  deserved 
reproach  from  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was  anxious  to 
write  again  with  news  of  what  she  would  describe  as 
her  promotion. 

Finding  that  she  had  less  time  than  ever,  she  consulted 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  proposed  as  messenger  to  the  Post 
Office  (commissioned  to  receive  the  letter)  a boy  who  was 
sometimes  employed  about  the  house  as  boots  and  knife- 
cleaner. 
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Bell  thought  this  a good  suggestion,  and  wrote  an 
order,  signed  with  her  own  name,  which  she  entrusted 
to  the  boy,  the  only  objection  to  this  necessary  proceeding 
being  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Brown  would  thus  be  put  in 
possession  of  her  real  name,  which  had  hitherto  been 
withheld  from  the  landlady’s  curiosity. 

For  this  undesirable  contingency  Bell  tried  to  provide, 
by  keeping  near  the  stairs  at  the  moment  when  the  boy 
was  expected  to  return  from  the  Post  Office.  She  would 
meet  him  at  the  door  and  take  the  letter  from  him  into 
her  own  hands.  And  as  she  had  given  him  the  order  to 
receive  it,  not  in  the  house,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  door- 
step, and  had  watched  him  down  the  street  and  round  the 
corner,  there  seemed  to  be  every  security  that  her  secret 
would  not  on  this  occasion  be  revealed.  As  for  the  boy, 
who  could  have  no  curiosity  on  the  subject,  he  would  never 
think  of  taking  note  of  the  name  in  the  superscription. 

All  her  precautions  were  unnecessary,  however,  and  her 
uneasiness  of  one  kind  was,  after  some  hours,  changed 
to  quite  another.  The  boy  reported  that  the  desired  letter 
had  not  been  received  at  the  post  office. 

The  truth  was  that  the  boy,  already  paid  for  his  errand, 
had  met  a chum  inclined  to  enjoy  with  him  the  spending 
of  the  unexpected  coin,  and  had  torn  up  the  young  lady’s 
paper  of  commission,  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  a jour- 
ney to  the  General  Post  Office. 

Seeing  him  hesitate,  the  “chum”  had  laughed  at  his 
simplicity. 

“Don’t  yer  know,”  he  said,  “that  a letter  that  goes  to 
the  post  office  is  bound  to  be  delivered?  What  a hurry 
your  young  lady  is  in!  Let  her  wait  for  the  postman !” 

So  the  little  boots,  admiring  the  wisdom  of  his  friend, 
scattered  the  fragments  of  Bell’s  note  on  the  breeze,  en- 
joyed his  freedom,  and  reported  in  due  time  that  no  letter 
of  the  kind  expected  had  he  got  at  the  post  office. 

It  was  a blow  to  Bell,  who  was  at  the  moment  low- 
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spirited  enough,  though  boasting  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss 
Nancy  Gay  of  her  promotion  to  the  provinces. 

“They  will  not  write.  Mother  is  too  angry.  But 
Lavender!  She  always  stood  by  me.  Of  course,  from 
their  point  of  view  I deserve  it;  but  I will  make  them 
feel  proud  of  me  yet!” 

She  reflected  ruefully  that  she  need  not  write  again. 
Not  just  yet,  at  all  events.  If  they  had,  after  all,  been  very 
anxious  about  her  they  would  have  written  something, 
even  ever  so  reproachfully. 

She  was  then  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Liverpool 
with  the  new  company,  and  was  anxiously  working  up  the 
part  given  to  her,  which  was  an  advance  on  that  of  the 
waiting-maid.  Under  the  circumstances,  she  put  on  an  air 
of  importance  and  satisfaction  when  going  to  say  good-bye 
to  Miss  Nancy  Gay. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  that  patient  invalid,  “I  am 
sorry  you  are  going.  I should  have  been  glad  to  have 
seen  more  of  you,  and  I might  have  been  of  some  little 
use  to  you.  No,  not  on  the  stage,  for  the  theatres  are 
filled  with  new  faces,  and  I am  forgotten ; but  I might 
have  given  you  a helpful  word  of  warning  now  and  again. 
You  have  never  told  me  anything  about  your  people,  but  I 
have  made  a guess  of  my  own.” 

She  had  noticed  the  shade  of  distress  that  crossed  the 
girl’s  face  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphant  airs. 

“ It  is  not  always  desirable  to  explain  all  one’s  affairs,” 
said  Bell.  “ One  takes  an  assumed  name,  of  course. 
And  you  would  not  know  my  people  if  I mentioned  them.” 

“ Probaby  not.  But  I will  make  one  guess,  and  give 
you  one  word  of  advice.  If  you  have  run  away  from  home, 
I would  advise  you  to  go  back  to  your  family.” 

“I  have  not  run  away  from  home,”  said  Bell  stoutly, 
and  thought  she  was  speaking  truth.  Heliantha’s  house 
was  not  her  home,  and  even  if  it  were  she  had  not  run 
away  from  it;  her  starting-point  had  been  Euston  rail- 
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way  station.  She  met  Miss  Gay’s  steady  eye,  and  blushed 
for  her  equivocation. 

Miss  Nancy  did  not  press  the  matter,  but  went  on: 

“ Here  you  were  more  or  less  safe — you  happened  into 
respectable  quarters.  When  you  go  to  Liverpool  you  may 
not  be  so  fortunate.” 

“Oh,  I am  to  lodge  with  two  girls  who  are  very  nice 
and  respectable,  and  who  know  the  place.  It  will  be  a 
new  experience,  and  I dare  say  it  will  be  amusing.” 

“ Will  you  promise  to  write  to  me?” 

“ I should  like  to  do  so,”  said  Bell,  which  was  indeed 
true;  but  she  felt  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  let  Miss 
Gay  have  her  address  in  the  provinces.  If  Heliantha  were 
to  make  her  way  to  the  boarding-house,  she  would  follow 
her  to  Liverpool  and  capture  her  there. 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,”  said  Miss  Gay, 
“and  perhaps  when  you  have  gone  a little  further  with 
your  adventures  you  will  feel  glad  of  a friend.” 

“ I am  glad  of  a friend  now,”  said  Bell,  taking  a crippled 
hand  gently  in  her  own,  “ and  if  ever  I am  a great  actress 
I shall  come  back  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  interest  you 
have  taken  in  me.” 

Soon  after  that  they  parted,  and  when  Bell  had  dis- 
appeared, the  crippled  threatrical  queen  leaned  her  poor 
head  back  on  her  chair  and  murmured  sadly:  “ Oh,  youth  ! 
youth!”  and  a few  tears  for  memory  and  for  loneliness 
came  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

“ When  all  is  said  and  done,”  she  reflected,  “ the  saddest 
thing  in  this  world  is  that  we  cannot  help  each  other.  Ex- 
perience is  a cruel  possession  that  only  comes  to  us  after 
we  have  suffered  irretrievably  for  want  of  it.  And  when 
we  have  it  there  seems  to  be  no  use  for  it,  either  for  our- 
selves or  for  the  others  who  are  still  without  it.  Any  other 
precious  thing  that  is  stored  up  can  be  shared  to  make 
others  the  happier,  but  not  experience.” 

It  was  some  little  consolation  to  Bell  that  if  Miss 
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Nancy  Gay’s  penetration  had  pierced  through  her  little 
subterfuges,  Mrs.  Brown  at  least  was  dazzled  by  the 
speedy  promotion  of  the  young  actress  who  was  already 
being  sent  off  to  perform  in  the  provinces. 

“Of  course  it  is  the  clever  ones  that  are  picked  out  to 
go,”  she  said.  “ It  would  not  be  fair  if  you  was  not  to  see  a 
good  play  with  all  of  the  best  because  you  didn’t  happen  to 
live  in  London.  I don’t  go  to  the  theatre  myself,  for  I never 
could  believe  in  make-believes.  The  common  world,  with 
all  that’s  to  be  done,  in  your  plain  clothes,  and  no  wonder- 
ful happenings  at  all,  was  always  starin’  me  too  hard  in 
the  face,  so  as  I hadn’t  an  eye  to  see  them  goin’s-on  that 
they  have  the  owdacity  to  tell  you  is  real  life.  Not  that 
I mean  any  reflection  on  you,  Miss;  for  when  the  thing  is 
to  be  done  it  takes  somebody  clever  to  do  it,  and  there’s 
a lot  of  people  fond  of  the  theatre,  where  they  can  see  a 
thing  happenin’  that  never  happened  to  anyone  anywhere 
else.  So  I hope  you’ll  have  long  life  and  health  to  enjoy 
your  honours,  Miss,  and  when  you  come  back  to  London 
with  all  the  world  talkin’  about  you,  and  your  fortune 
made,  not  but  what  you  have  it  already,  I hope  you 
won’t  be  altogether  too  grand  to  come  back  to  see  Sarah 
Brown.” 

“ Indeed  I shall  not,”  said  Bell,  as  she  held  the  kind 
creature’s  hand  while  she  stood  in  the  hall,  watching  her 
trunks  being  packed  on  a cab  for  a fresh  start  in  her 
career,  and  took  her  bag  from  the  little  traitor  who  had 
swindled  her  about  the  letter  from  home. 

As  she  drove  to  the  railway  station,  where  she  was  to 
meet  her  comrades  of  the  footlights,  her  ears  were  tingling 
with  Mrs.  Brown’s  parting  speeches;  and  while  her  heart 
acknowledged  the  kindness  of  this  humble  friend,  her  mind 
ran  on  the  thought  of  what  a delightful  character  Mrs. 
Brown  would  make  on  the  stage,  and  how  much  she  would 
like  to  do  the  part,  if  only  it  were  put  in  a play. 

Then  she  joined  the  girls  whose  lodgings  she  was  to 
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share,  and  unconsciously  assumed  a manner  different  from 
that  which  had  impressed  Mrs.  Brown,  and  also  quite 
unlike  that  other  manner  which  had  interested  Miss  Nancy 
Gay. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

A False  Clue 

The  next  event  at  Castle  Dermot  was  the  arrival  of  a letter 
from  Heliantha,  from  London. 

“ Dearest  Mother,”  she  wrote,  “ Lavender’s  letter  has 
of  course  brought  me  home,  much  to  my  husband’s  annoy- 
ance, who  had  planned  a much  longer  trip.  I am  really 
disgusted  with  Bell.  I had  no  idea  she  could  be  so  sly  or 
so  silly.  She  pretended  to  me  that  she  would  start  for 
home  the  morning  after  I left  her,  and  Mrs.  Jones  actually 
put  her  in  a carriage  just  before  the  train  started.  I con- 
clude she  must  have  got  out  at  Crewe  and  returned  to 
London.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  her  taking  such  a wild 
step.  I never  believed  she  was  in  earnest  when  she  talked 
of  her  ambition  to  go  on  the  public  stage,  and  I do  not 
consider  that  I am  to  be  blamed,  as  1 always  told  her 
that  drawing-room  acting  was  totally  different  from  a 
public  performance. 

“ I arrived  in  London  only  yesterday,  and  drove  at 
once  to  the  theatre  of  Mr.  Harold  de  Boomerang,  as 
he  was  the  person  who,  she  said,  promised  to  give  her  an 
engagement  at  any  time  she  might  wish  for  one.  I was 
quite  sure  I should  hear  of  her  from  him,  but  I learned 
that  he  has  gone  to  America  and  taken  his  company  with 
him,  so  I suppose  Bell  has  by  this  time  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  I have  heard  in  a roundabout  w7ay  that  a girl 
very  like  Bell  was  playing  the  part  of  a waiting-maid 
in  his  theatre  just  before  the  company  went  to  America, 
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which  confirms  me  in  my  belief  that  she  has  gone  with 
de  Boomerang’s  people.  I mean  to  discover,  if  I can, 
where  the  company  is  acting,  and  to  write  to  the  actor 
who  has  led  her  away;  and  meanwhile  I will  go  round 
all  the  theatres  in  London  in  search  of  her.  Of  course 
I do  not  tell  anyone  of  the  matter.  The  friend  who  men- 
tioned the  girl  who  looked  like  Bell  in  the  theatre  as  a 
waiting-maid  spoke  of  it  as  only  a resemblance,  believ- 
ing Bell  to  have  gone  home.  At  present  I can  do  no 
more,  dear  Mother.  I am  really  very  sorry  about  it  all, 
but  I hope  you  will  not  be  too  fretted  about  the  naughty 
thing,  for  with  all  her  wildness  she  is  too  cautious  and 
prudent  to  fall  into  any  danger.” 

At  this  point  in  the  reading  of  the  letter  Lady  Sibyl 
groaned. 

“ How  comfortably  they  all  make  up  their  minds  to  this 
view,”  she  said.  “People  who  don’t  care  much  always 
take  such  cheerful  views.” 

“ And,  Mother  darling,  don’t  people  who  care  too  much 
take  views  that  are  far  too  gloomy?”  said  Lavender. 

“ Nothing  could  be  too  gloomy  for  the  situation,”  said 
Lady  Sibyl.  “ Heliantha  does  not  seem  to  realize  it.  I 
wonder  how  she  can  make  it  appear  that  a girl  can  be 
wild  and  reckless  and  at  the  same  time  prudent  and 
cautious?” 

“ I suppose  Bell  is  what  is  called  a complex  character,” 
said  Lavender.  “ You  remember  a character  of  that  kind 
in  a book  we  were  reading  lately?  Scarcely  anyone  who 
knew  Bell’s  good  heart  and  right  mind  would  understand 
how  she  could  bring  herself  to  act  so  as  to  give  so  much 
pain;  yet  she  has  done  it  without  meaning  to  hurt.” 

Heliantha  continued  her  search,  and  was  joined  in  it  by 
Gentianella,  who  returned  to  London  a little  later,  far  more 
discontented  at  the  interference  with  her  movements  than 
her  sister,  and  very  angry  with  Bell  for  the  trouble  she 
was  giving  to  everybody. 
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“ The  anxiety  is  enough  to  kill  Mother,”  said  Gen.  “ I 
am  thankful  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  that 
bad  girl  to  London.” 

“ Bell  is  not  bad,”  said  Heliantha.  “ It  is  a naughty 
freak,  but  that  is  all.” 

“ I say  it  is  wicked  to  terrify  her  family,  and  break  her 
mother’s  heart,”  persisted  Gen. 

“ I am  sure  Mother  is  too  sensible  to  break  her  heart 
before  there  is  any  cause  for  it,”  said  Heliantha.  “And 
I can’t  see  anything  to  be  terrified  about.  If  Bell  has 
gone  to  America  with  a respectable  company  she  will 
have  a very  pleasant  time.  She  is  clever  and  charming, 
and  she  may  return  as  a theatrical  star.  If  that  should 
prove  to  be  the  case  I shall  not  feel  willing  to  blame  her 
too  much.” 

“Oh!”  said  Gen  bitterly,  “perhaps  you  would  like  the 
same  experience  for  yourself,  Heliantha?” 

“My  husband  would  not  like  it,”  said  Heliantha,  “or 
there  is  no  knowing  what  I might  do.  And  I don’t  think 
I should  quite  approve  of  my  children  having  a professional 
actress  for  their  mother.” 

“You  are  a ridiculous  woman,”  said  Gen,  with  a sister’s 
frankness,  “and  you  are  cruelly  inconsistent.  You  have 
created  and  fostered  in  Bell  a passion  for  the  thing  you 
would  not  think  proper  for  yourself.” 

“ There  you  are  unjust,”  said  Heliantha.  “ I encour- 
aged her  only  in  amateur  performance.” 

“You  have  made  a mess  of  her  life,  however,”  said 
Gentianella.  “We  cannot  keep  her  wildness  a secret  for 
very  long.  It  will  soon  begin  to  get  out  that  we  are  in 
search  of  her,  and  exaggerated  reports  will  be  circulated. 
Who  knows  what  may  be  said?” 

“ If  Mother  will  stay  quietly  at  home  the  matter  will  be 
kept  secret,”  said  Heliantha.  “ Nobody  will  wonder  at 
my  interest  in  theatrical  people.  But  if  Mother  were  to 
come  flying  over  in  search  of  her  daughter,  everything 
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would  be  different.  In  that  case  the  world  would  soon 
begin  to  talk.” 

“Poor  Mother  is  not  in  a condition  to  take  any  such 
step,”  said  Gen. 

“So  I have  told  her,”  said  Heliantha,  “but  she  is 
longing-  to  do  it.  In  every  letter  she  hopes  that  she 
will  soon  be  able  to  move.  I wrote  to  her  yesterday 
that  if  she  were  to  carry  out  her  wishes  the  whole  story 
would  soon  be  in  the  papers,  with  what  inventions  added 
to  it  we  can  imagine.” 

“ From  what  Lavender  writes  to  me,  I believe  that 
would  kill  her,”  said  Gen. 

“ We  must  keep  assuring  her  that  everything  is  being 
done  as  she  would  do  it  herself  if  she  were  here,”  said 
Heliantha. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  both  sisters  exerted  themselves 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  though  carrying  on  the  search 
in  as  private  a manner  as  possible.  After  seeking  for  the 
truant  in  every  theatre  in  London,  they  believed  it  to  be 
certain  that  she  had  gone  to  America,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  discover  her  whereabouts  there.  Heliantha  had 
already  written  to  Mr.  de  Boomerang,  but  had  received 
no  reply  to  her  letter.  While  expressing  her  indignation 
at  this  discourtesy  she  read  in  the  papers  of  his  illness  at 
Philadelphia.  Of  course,  being  very  ill,  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  letter.  Proceeding  prudently,  she  obtained 
such  information  of  the  actor’s  company,  now  under  a 
different  management,  as  persuaded  her  that  a certain 
girl  described  was  Bell,  passing  under  an  assumed 
name. 

Relying  on  this,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  Bell  was 
certainly  in  America,  and  would  not  return  until  she  did 
so  at  the  conclusion  of  de  Boomerang’s  theatrical  tour. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  for  the  present,  therefore,  was 
to  persuade  her  mother  to  be  tranquil  and  patient  till  such 
time  as  the  famous  actor  should  have  recovered  from  his 
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illness  and  be  once  more  in  a condition  to  read  and  reply 
to  his  letters. 

Poor  Lady  Sibyl  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  agree  with 
Heliantha’s  philosophic  view  of  the  matter.  She  admitted 
the  likelihood  of  Bell’s  move  with  the  theatrical  company 
to  America,  and  her  heart  ached  the  more  sorely  at  such 
evidence  of  callousness  in  her  child. 

To  cut  herself  away  from  her  mother  and  her  home 
in  England  was  bad  enough,  but  to  cross  the  ocean  and 
cast  her  lot  among  strangers,  out  of  reach  of  all  who 
loved  her,  without  a word  of  warning  or  farewell,  sug- 
gested a coldness  of  nature  that  seemed  incredible. 

Yet  the  evidence  that  she  had  done  so  appeared  con- 
clusive. No  answer  was  returned  to  the  letters  which 
Lavender  wrote  repeatedly  to  the  General  Post  Office  in 
London,  and  all  Heliantha’s  efforts  in  search  of  her  had 
proved  vain.  Mr.  de  Boomerang  was  the  actor  whobe 
invitation  to  join  his  company  had  turned  her  head.  No 
doubt  it  was  he  who  had  given  her  the  engagement.  He 
had  gone  on  a tour  to  America,  and  with  him  he  had  taken 
his  company;  Bell  was  one  of  his  company,  and  of  course 
she  was  now  in  America. 

Lady  Sibyl  tried  to  await  with  patience  the  actor’s  reply 
to  Heliantha’s  letter,  but  at  the  same  time  she  felt  acutely 
the  disgrace  involved  in  the  necessity  for  making  such 
enquiries.  The  appeal  to  a stranger  was  in  itself  an 
admission  of  the  heartless  conduct  of  a daughter  towards 
her  mother. 

That  she  herself  was  the  mother,  and  a child  of  hers  the 
daughter  of  whom  such  a confession  had  to  be  made,  was 
indeed,  as  Gen  had  expressed  it,  very  nearly  enough  to  kill 
her.  Yet  she  could  only  wait  for  the  reply  to  that  letter  to 
America. 

Meanwhile  she  made  a brave  effort  to  endure  her  sorrow 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  others.  The  weeks 
had  passed  over  her  head  like  years,  and  she  was  feeling 
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that  she  had  suddenly  grown  old.  Lavender,  too,  was 
changed,  and  from  a bright,  childlike  girl  had  developed 
into  a grave,  thoughtful  young  woman.  It  was  her  diffi- 
cult task  to  keep  her  mother  from  sinking  altogether  into 
despondency,  and  in  this  she  had  none  to  help  her  except 
the  kind  MacTaaffes,  who  were  the  only  sharers  of  the 
jealously-guarded  secret  of  the  disappearance  of  Bell  from 
her  family  circle,  and  of  her  mother’s  unhappy  state  of 
ignorance  as  to  what  had  become  of  her.  Just  as  friends 
in  London  believed  that  as  a matter  of  course  Bell  was  at 
home  in  Ireland,  so  did  the  neighbours  in  the  county  con- 
clude that  she  was  still  with  her  sisters  in  England.  Lady 
Sibyl’s  illness,  and  the  weak  state  in  which  she  still  re- 
mained, accounted  for  the  depression  that  had  visibly  cast 
a cloud  over  the  once  happy  home  of  Castle  Dermot. 

The  good  MacTaaffes  were  indeed  proving  themselves 
friends,  and  scarcely  a day  passed  without  bringing  one 
or  other  of  them  to  sit  with  Lady  Sibyl  while  Lavender 
took  a walk  in  the  garden ; or  to  chat  with  mother  and 
da  ughter  over  some  lively  bit  of  country  gossip  which 
they  had  eagerly  captured,  to  make  the  most  of  it  as  dis- 
traction for  a too  sadly  preoccupied  mind. 

The  sisters  in  London  also  did  their  part  in  striving  to 
divert  their  mother’s  thoughts  from  the  fears  that  were 
continually  pressing  on  her,  holding  out  hopes,  picturing 
Bell’s  triumphant  return  from  her  American  trip,  her 
remorse  and  repentance,  and  the  future  family  rejoicing 
over  the  prodigal.  Bulletins  in  the  papers  had  announced 
Mr.  de  Boomerang’s  condition  as  satisfactory,  with  pro- 
phecies of  his  speedy  restoration  to  health,  and  these  on 
their  appearance  were  dispatched  to  Castle  Dermot  with 
daily  regularity. 

But  one  morning  Heliantha  sat  in  dismay  at  the  break- 
fast table.  The  newspapers  announced  that  Mr.  Harold 
de  Boomerang  had  had  a relapse,  and  was  again  very 
seriously  ill. 
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Was  there  to  be  another  long  interval  of  waiting  before 
any  communication  could  be  established  with  the  only 
person  they  knew  of  in  the  world  who  could  tell  them 
anything  of  the  runaway? 

Heliantha  did  not  send  the  paper  to  her  mother  that 
evening,  but  watched  anxiously  for  the  next  news  of  the 
stricken  actor  whose  illness  was,  for  so  strange  a reason, 
of  such  vital  importance  to  her. 

The  following  day  brought  even  more  painful  tidings.  A 
telegram  was  published  in  the  morning’s  papers  announc- 
ing the  death  of  the  celebrated  actor,  Mr.  Harold  de 
Boomerang. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Vain  Hopes 

In  the  meantime  Bell  was  located  with  three  comrades 
in  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  a high  house  in  Liverpool, 
resolved  to  live  on  her  modest  stipend  of  one  pound  a 
week.  She  was  promised  a better  part  than  had  yet  been 
assigned  her,  with  a corresponding  increase  of  salary. 
On  this  account  she  had  some  advantage  over  her  com- 
panions, and  was  allowed  by  them  to  choose  the  girl  to 
share  her  room,  the  other  two  to  take  possession  of  the 
second-best  apartment. 

Bell  elected  for  the  honour  of  her  more  intimate  society 
a girl  whose  name  on  the  posters  was  Zoe  d’Esterre,  but 
who  had  confessed  to  Bell  that  she  was  really  Jenny  Burns, 
from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

The  others  were  Haid^e  Montague  and  Ethelinda 
Walsingham,  whether  on  or  off  the  stage,  and  Bell,  who 
held  fast  by  her  own  reservation,  did  not  press  them  for 
further  information.  They  were  showy  young  women, 
such  as  are  put  before  the  footlights  as  peasants  or 
picturesque  figures  in  a village  crowd,  who  proclaimed 
their  ambition  for  the  ballet.  They  had  been  admitted  to 
share  the  lodgings  for  economic  reasons,  because,  though 
vulgar,  they  appeared  to  be  harmless  and  fairly  well  con- 
ducted. 

Through  Jenny’s  coarse  veil  of  theatrical  knowingness 
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Bell  had  seen  rays  of  sincerity  and  good  feeling  shine 
forth,  and  therefore  she  held  by  her. 

The  life  was  such  as  had  never  been  imagined  by  Bell. 
To  pay  for  a quite  respectable  lodging,  even  on  the  most 
economic  principles,  diet  had  to  be  restrained  within  the 
most  frugal  limits.  The  girls  had  healthy  appetites,  and 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables  cost  too  much.  Tinned  rabbit 
and  tinned  lobster  with  tea  made  the  staple  of  their  nutri- 
ment, and  provided  an  occasional  attack  of  ptomaine 
poisoning  as  an  off-the-stage  sensation.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Bell  saved  Jenny’s  life  by  her  promptitude  in 
administering  an  antidote,  and  thereby  won  the  affectionate 
gratitude  of  her  companion.  Haid^e  and  Ethelinda,  who 
chummed  in  their  own  way,  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
made  up  deficiencies  of  food  by  their  attendance  at 
theatrical  supper  parties,  which  were  also  sometimes 
attended  by  Jenny,  despite  the  entreaties  of  Bell. 

“Laws!  Vi,”  said  Jenny,  “you’ll  never  get  on  unless 
you  make  yourself  agreeable,  not  even  if  you  were  to 
get  ever  so  much  better  a part.  Nobody  ever  pushes  up 
by  sulking  in  the  corner.  You  must  mix  with  the  others 
and  be  jolly  among  them,  or  they’ll  hate  you.” 

Bell  soon  proved  the  truth  of  this,  but  she  had  the 
comfort  of  Jenny’s  sympathy,  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  of  some  use  to  her  companion,  who  was  gradually 
becoming  more  conscientious  and  more  restrained  in  her 
conduct. 

“ Haidde  was  jibing  at  me  last  night,”  she  said,  “for 
not  doing  what  they  do,  and  I told  her  that  my  mother 
would  go  mad  if  anything  went  real  wrong  with  me.  My 
mother  sent  me  out  to  earn  my  bread,  but  to  earn  it 
straight,  and  no  badness.  Haid^e  said  I was  a fool,  and 
that  Vi  Vandeleur  was  going  to  be  the  ruin  of  me. 
‘What’s  she?’  she  said.  ‘No  better  than  the  rest  of  us. 
And  she’s  setting  up  as  if  she  was  the  first  lady  on  the 
boards,  and  could  afford  to  look  down  on  us.’” 
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“Never  mind  her,  Jenny,”  said  Bell.  “A  good  char- 
acter is  worth  more  than  a gold  bracelet.” 

“Oh!  and  Ethelinda  has  a lovely  pair  of  pearl  ear- 
rings,” said  Jenny,  “and  she  boasts  where  they  came 
from.  But  laws!  that  gold  they  put  on  their  hair  costs 
more  than  food.  It’s  awful  expensive.  I tried  it  myself, 
but  I couldn’t  hold  to  it.  Haid^e’s  hair  is  as  brown  as 
mine  if  she’d  let  it  alone;  but  she  says  golden  hair  is 
her  means  of  living,  and  that  she’d  sooner  starve  than 
be  a dun-lucketty  mud-colour  such  as  me.” 

The  moment  came  when  Bell  was  given  her  promotion, 
with  a good  subordinate  part  in  a Shakespearean  drama, 
and  an  advance  of  five  shillings  a week  in  her  salary. 
This  she  put  away  for  a too  probable  emergency,  and 
went  on  living  frugally  with  pound-a-week  Jenny.  About 
this  time  Haidee  and  Ethelinda  got  engagements  in  a 
ballet  company,  and  flitted  away  from  the  lodgings,  to  live 
amid  more  congenial  surroundings. 

“It’s  a good  riddance!”  said  Jenny,  with  a burst  of 
honesty. 

The  Shakespearean  company  moved  on  from  place  to 
place,  with  Jenny  playing  waiting-maid  parts,  and  Bell 
as  third-class,  second-class,  and  sometimes  first-class  lady. 
Bell’s  spirits,  which  had  sunk  very  low,  rose  a little  now. 
She  felt  she  was  ascending  in  the  scale  of  her  art  and  her 
fortunes,  and  worked  very  hard  to  improve  herself.  She 
calculated  that  by  the  time  she  had  finished  her  present 
engagement  Mr.  de  Boomerang  would  have  returned  from 
his  American  tour,  and  would  approve  of  her  industry  and 
perseverance. 

He  would  appreciate  her  improvement  in  knowledge  of 
her  profession,  and  would  be  willing  to  recognize  her  as 
a prot6g6e  of  his  own  and  to  assist  her  to  a still  higher 
step  in  her  career.  After  a time — perhaps  a very  short 
time — he  would  give  her  a prominent  part  to  play  in 
London,  an  opportunity  which  she  would  seize  and  turn 
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to  the  utmost  advantage ; and  thus  she  would  gain  a posi- 
tion enabling  her  to  write  to  her  mother,  summoning  her 
to  London  to  witness  the  acknowledged  success  of  her 
daughter. 

These  expectations  came  to  her  in  her  most  buoyant 
moments,  but  in  the  intervals  she  had  many  unhappy 
hours.  Time  was  going  over,  and  she  had  heard  nothing 
from  her  home.  The  refusal  to  answer  her  letter  to  the 
General  Post  Office  seemed  to  tell  her  plainly  that  she 
was  not  forgiven,  and  that  mother  and  sisters  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  forget  her. 

“They  might  have  written  me  a word,  even  of  anger. 
I deserved  a scolding,  from  their  point  of  view,  but  they 
have  cut  me  off  without  one  sign  of  any  kind!” 

“Their  point  of  view”  was  becoming  every  day  more 
painfully  obvious  to  Bell,  in  proportion  as  the  sordidness 
and  difficulties  of  her  present  life  pressed  upon  her.  There 
had  been  something,  after  all,  in  her  mother’s  objections. 
It  was  too  late,  however,  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  must 
be  brave  and  go  forward  a little  longer.  She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  write  home  again  until  such  time  as  she 
had  something  better  to  communicate. 

Jenny’s  words  sometimes  stabbed  her,  even  while  that 
sturdily-plain-spoken  little  maiden  was  talking  to  her 
with  simplicity  and  genuine  sympathy.  Jenny  had  some- 
how, on  their  first  acquaintance,  taken  up  the  impression 
that  Vi  Vandeleur’s  parents  were  both  dead,  and  that 
though  she  had  been  brought  up  a lady,  she  had  been 
thrown  on  the  world  to  earn  her  bread,  even  like  Jenny 
herself.  It  pleased  her  to  be  the  friend  and  companion 
of  a lady,  and  in  addition  to  her  affection  for  Bell 
this  pride,  sprung  from  a natural  refinement  due  to 
her  native  mountain  air,  was  an  important  factor  in 
separating  her  from  coarse  companions,  and  keeping  her 
as  “straight”  as  her  ignorant,  all-trusting  mother  ex- 
pected her  to  be. 
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“ It’s  awful  good  of  you  to  be  so  particular,”  she  said 
to  Bell,  “you  that  has  no  mother  to  act  up  to,  or  to  ask 
you  any  questions.  I don’t  know  how  you  keep  out  of 
things  with  nobody  but  yourself  to  look  to,  and  so  many 
admiring  you  coming  out  of  the  theatre.  That’s  the  way 
they  begin,  of  course.  If  I’d  been  half  as  pretty  as  you, 
and  no  mother  or  people  to  care  what  I did,  I’m  sure  I 
could  never  have  kept  out  of  it.  But  I’m  glad  you  did, 
for  it  has  helped  me  a lot.  And  I told  Mother  so.  ‘ Vi 
Vandeleur  has  been  the  saving  of  me,’  I said  in  my 
letter.  If  you  hadn’t  been  here,  I know  I’d  have  got  in 
with  Haid^e  and  Ethelinda  and  their  set,  and  I’d  never 
have  had  the  boldness  to  write  to  my  mother  again.” 

Bell  found  both  pain  and  comfort  for  herself  in  those 
speeches.  The  supposition  that  she  had  no  mother  to 
think  of  cut  her  sorely,  but  the  thought  that  she  had  held 
Jenny  to  a good  life  and  made  her  true  to  her  mother  came 
with  a little  balm  to  soothe  the  raw  wound.  She  tried  to 
bury  herself  in  her  work,  saved  from  dismal  reflections  in 
her  short  leisure  moments  by  the  distraction  of  Jenny’s 
chatter  about  the  fast  “ goings-on  ” of  the  girls,  and  their 
quarrels  and  jealousies  among  themselves.  She  repelled 
the  advances  of  those  who,  as  Jenny  said,  “admired  her 
coming  out  of  the  theatre  ”,  and  made  no  companion  ot 
anyone  but  the  girl  known  as  Zoe  d’Esterre,  who  was 
“the  stuck-up  comrade  of  that  proud,  prim  creature, 
Vi  Vandeleur!” 

One  Sunday  evening,  as  they  sat  opposite  to  each  other 
at  their  humble  fireside,  Jenny  produced  a letter  received 
the  day  before  from  her  mother  in  the  Highlands,  and 
began  to  read  bits  of  it  to  her  companion.  Bell  sat  with 
her  head  withdrawn  into  the  shadows,  while  Jenny  held 
the  letter  to  the  firelight,  which  often  served  them  in- 
stead of  lamp  or  candles,  being  found  economical,  and 
pleasant  as  an  occasional  change  from  the  glare  of  the 
theatre. 
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“ Would  you  like  to  hear  what  Mother  says  about  you?” 
asked  Jenny. 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  Bell  nervously,  and  Jenny  read: 

“ ‘ I am  right  glad,  dearie,  that  you  have  got  such  a 
good  companion.  Some  people  here  from  London  have 
been  telling  such  tales  about  the  theatre,  and  what  it  puts 
a girl  in  for,  that  I was  getting  frightened  about  my  Jenny. 
Your  friend  Vi  lifts  up  my  heart,  from  what  you  say  of 
her.  Pity  she  hasn’t  a mother  of  her  own  to  be  glad  of 
her!  Be  sure  you  hold  on  tight  to  her,  and  keep  clear 
of  the  other  ones ’ ” 

Bell  suddenly  burst  out  crying,  and  sobbed  with  her  face 
between  her  hands. 

“Oh,”  cried  Jenny,  “I’m  sorry  I read  it,  but  I didn’t 
think  you’d  take  it  so  sad  as  that!  Of  course  it’s  because 
you  have  got  no  mother,  as  my  mother  says.  Perhaps  it 
isn’t  long  since  you  lost  her,  Vi?  You  never  told  me  any- 
thing about  her.” 

“ No,  it  isn’t  long  since  I lost  her,”  said  Bell,  trying  to 
recover  herself. 

“ I thought  so,”  said  Jenny;  “but  dear,  dear,  how  silent 
you  are ! There  I talk  and  talk,  and  you  never  say  a word 
about  your  people.” 

“ What’s  the  use?  What’s  the  use?”  said  Bell.  “ I’m 
far  away  from  everyone  belonging  to  me,  and  it  is  better 
for  me  not  to  think  of  them.  It  is  the  only  way  by 
which  I can  keep  up  my  spirits  and  go  on  doing  my 
work.” 

“ That’s  sad  enough,”  said  Jenny.  “ I don’t  know  what 
I’d  do  without  Mother’s  letters,  and  the  bits  of  news  from 
home ! ” 

Then  Bell  cried  again,  and  Jenny  tried  to  comfort  her, 
reproaching  herself  loudly  for  making  her  friend  grieve. 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Bell,  “ it’s  only  a fit  of  fretting  that 
comes  and  goes.  Give  my  love  to  your  mother,  Jenny, 
and  tell  her  I am  grateful  to  her  for  her  high  opinion  of 
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me.  But  you’re  just  as  good  to  me  as  I am  to  you,  and 
tell  her  I said  so.” 

Bell  cried  herself  sick  that  Sunday  night  in  her  bed,  and 
wondered  what  good,  honest  Jenny  would  think  of  her  if 
she  knew  the  truth.  And  Jenny’s  mother?  What  a 
hypocrite  she  was!  And  yet  she  would  not,  could  not, 
write  home  again  till  she  had  better  news  to  give. 

With  the  beginning  of  another  working  week  her 
courage  returned,  and  with  it  an  assured  expectation  of 
the  renewal  of  Mr.  Harold  de  Boomerang’s  patronage  on 
his  return  to  England.  He  would  appreciate  the  recent 
development  of  powers  which  he  had  been  himself  the  first 
to  discover.  He  would  find  that  he  had  not  been  mis- 
taken in  expecting  something  extraordinary  from  her 
genius. 

While  indulging  in  this  dream  she  watched  the  papers 
anxiously  for  some  mention  of  his  name;  but  when  the 
mention  appeared  it  was  in  the  report  of  his  illness. 

Like  many  others,  she  followed  the  bulletins  of  his 
condition,  and  her  spirits  rose  and  sank  with  the  news  of 
his  recoveries  and  relapses;  and  even  more  grievous  to 
her  than  to  her  sister  Heliantha  in  London  was  the  over- 
whelming announcement  of  the  death  of  her  friend  and 
patron. 
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Jenny  was  full  of  sympathy  for  her  friend  in  her  bitter 
disappointment.  All  Bell’s  high  hopes  seemed  to  collapse 
in  dust,  the  rainbow  disappeared  from  her  sky,  the  bridge 
was  gone  by  which  she  had  intended  to  cross  the  gulf 
of  separation  that  had  opened  between  herself  and  her 
family.  One  step  across  a rivulet  (as  seemed  the  division 
between  one  street  and  another  in  London)  had  set  her  feet 
travelling  along  the  banks  of  an  ever-widening  river.  And 
now  she  looked  across  a dreaded  chasm,  within  hearing 
of  a swelling  and  rushing  torrent  of  sorrow  and  remorse, 
her  eyes  on  the  fast-receding  shore  of  her  childhood. 

True  to  her  “complex”  character,  Bell  now  became 
more  obstinately  fixed  in  her  determination  that  she  would 
not  write  to  her  mother  again  till  she  had  attained  to  a 
better  position  as  an  actress.  Her  ambition  and  her 
pride  were  still  unconquered,  and  her  habit,  formed  by 
instinct  of  nature  and  culture  of  art,  of  looking  on  her- 
self as  somebody  else,  of  posing  in  her  own  eyes  as  a 
heroine  in  a play,  interfered  with  her  most  worthy  desires, 
and  at  moments  obscured  a clearer  view  of  her  own  be- 
haviour. 

Jenny’s  affection  was  her  only  solace. 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  need  be  so  downhearted,”  said 
Jenny.  “Of  course  he’s  a loss  to  you;  but  laws!  you’ll 
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get  on  without  him.  Of  course  it’s  rough  on  you  that 
you  want  to  keep  a lady,  besides  being  good.  I don’t 
expect  much  myself,  but  then  I haven’t  the  right  to; 
I’m  not  clever,  and  I wasn’t  born  and  bred  among 
gentlefolks.  I think,  myself,  that  a lady  hadn’t  ought 
to  go  on  the  stage  unless  she’s  a regular  stunner  and 
has  people  to  back  her  up,  or  unless  she  marries  a 
manager,  or  has  money  to  set  up  a theatre  of  her  own. 
And  if  you  wouldn’t  be  just  altogether  so  much  of  a 
lady!  You  do  look  so  awful  snubby  when  a gentleman 
bids  you  good  evening.” 

“Gentleman!”  echoed  Bell,  with  sovereign  contempt. 
“Gentlemen  don’t  speak  to  ladies  they  haven’t  been 
introduced  to.” 

Jenny  knew  that  when  Vi  “flashed  up”  it  was  useless 
to  talk  to  her.  “ I’m  awful  glad  I wasn’t  born  a lady,” 
she  repeated;  “it  makes  it  so  bitter  hard  to  earn  a 
body’s  living!” 

The  company  moved  on  from  place  to  place,  and  Bell 
was  a very  fair  success  in  the  parts  she  was  playing 
in  the  provinces.  Her  courage  had  returned,  and  with 
it  her  elastic  spirits  revived.  The  manager  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  her,  and  promised  to  give  her  a 
first-class  part  at  the  earliest  opportunity  Her  hopes 
rose  high  once  more.  A leading  lady  in  the  provinces 
must  soon  be  accepted  as  fit  for,  and  promoted  to  the  same 
position  on  a London  stage.  All  seemed  promising  to 
go  well  at  last,  despite  the  slowness  of  movement,  when 
another  blow  fell.  In  a small  town  high  up  in  the  north 
of  England  an  unimagined  crisis  arrived.  The  manager 
found  that  his  tour  had  not  been  a paying  one,  and  that 
his  funds  had  collapsed.  After  a struggle  to  support  his 
players,  they  were  disbanded  and  dispersed;  and  Jenny 
and  Bell,  as  Zoe  d’Esterre  and  Viola  Vandeleur,  were 
out  of  work  and  “on  the  world”. 

Jenny  was  possessed  of  only  a few  shillings.  Bell 
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had  her  slender  savings  and  a few  trinkets,  which  she 
had  kept  safely  against  the  possibility  of  a dire  need 
of  money.  These  were  pledged,  to  obtain  the  amount 
necessary  to  transfer  the  pair  of  comrades  to  London. 
On  a cold  spring  day  they  arrived  there  and  took 
refuge  in  a poor  but  decent  lodging  known  to  Jenny, 
kept  by  a woman  from  her  own  part  of  the  world, 
who  knew  her  mother. 

Then  began  a search  for  employment.  Theatrical 
agents  were  visited,  and  more  than  once  Bell  came 
back  in  tears,  wounded  in  her  delicacy  and  pride  by 
the  proposals  that  were  made  to  her.  She  persisted 
in  clinging  to  her  skirts;  but,  as  poverty  was  becoming 
too  hard  to  bear,  Jenny  drew  the  line  at  starvation, 
and  accepted  an  engagement  which  would  have  been 
impossible  to  Bell. 

“After  all,  skirts  are  not  angel’s  wings,”  said  Jenny, 
“ and  a body  can  be  good  no  matter  what  kind  of  dress 
they  have  to  put  on.  I’ve  joined  the  ballet,  and  I’ll 
write  and  tell  my  mother  the  reason  why.  I wish 
you’d  do  the  same,  for  Mother  will  write  and  ask  is 
Vi  doing  it  too,  whatever  it  is.  Mother  knows  nothing 
about  anything  that  way,  but  from  what  she  thinks 
of  you  she’ll  be  sure  it’s  all  right  if  you’re  doing 
it.” 

“ I’m  sorry,”  said  Bell,  “but  I mean  to  keep  on  looking 
for  something  different.” 

After  a long,  painful  delay  she  succeeded  in  procuring 
a recommendation  from  her  late  employer,  the  manager 
who  had  broken  down,  and  obtained  an  engagement 
in  a third-rate  suburban  theatre,  where  she  appeared  as 
a fairy  princess,  and  wore  a robe  of  silver  spangles  that 
came  down  to  her  feet.  No  acting  was  necessary, 
nothing  but  pretty  posing  and  graceful  flitting  move- 
ments, with  a smart  speech  here  and  there,  and  a 
pretty  song  or  two.  The  salary  was  just  enough  to 
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subsist  upon.  Jenny’s  pay  was  even  less,  but  the  two 
girls  remained  in  the  cheap  lodging,  and  by  putting  their 
means  together  contrived  to  live. 

Here  in  London  a new  fear  beset  Bell.  She  was  in 
dread  of  being  recognized  by  her  sisters  or  their  friends, 
even  though  the  locality  of  her  theatre  was  hardly 
within  the  range  of  their  horizon.  To  be  caught  doing 
such  inferior  work,  and  obliged  to  acknowledge  failure, 
was,  despite  all  her  regrets,  an  ending  of  her  career 
which  she  could  not  yet  bring  herself  to  contemplate. 
She  had  not  altogether  lost  the  hope  that  some  sudden 
stroke  of  luck  would  raise  her  to  the  level  of  her  in- 
domitable and  soaring  ambition.  The  mere  fact  of  her 

being  in  London  seemed  to  assure  her  of  extraordinary 
probabilities,  and  every  day  brought  a suggestion  of 
something  wonderful  that  might  happen  before  night. 
But  nothing  such  as  she  dreamed  of  happened.  She 
went  on  playing  her  fairy  part,  wearing  a wig  of  golden 
curls  which  completely  disguised  her,  so  that  she  need 
not  have  been  uneasy  as  to  the  possibility  of  recognition 

by  those  who  knew  her.  She  ran  through  the  course 

of  her  engagement,  feeling  that  she  was  not  popular 
in  her  company  because  of  the  reserve  of  her  manners 
and  her  aloofness  from  their  social  gatherings. 

When  the  engagement  ended,  the  manager  informed 
her  that  though  she  played  her  part  nicely  he  could 
not  re-engage  her  unless  she  would  undertake  to  make 
herself  a more  decided  attraction  to  the  theatre.  She 
must  play  more  artfully  to  the  audience,  and  surround 
herself  with  personal  admirers  behind  the  scenes  if  she 
wished  to  be  retained.  And  as  Bell  neither  could  nor 
would  make  an  effort  to  oblige  him,  her  robe  of  silver 
spangles  and  her  golden  wdg  became  things  of  the  past, 
and  she  was  again  a wanderer. 

About  that  time  Jenny  began  to  show  signs  of  break- 
ing down  in  health.  Though  a round-faced,  rosy  lassie, 
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with  a robust  appearance,  she  was  not  really  strong, 
and  whether  it  was  that  scanty  skirts  did  not  agree 
with  her,  or  from  some  other  cause,  she  came  home  one 
night  suffering  from  a violent  chill.  The  next  day  she 
was  not  better,  and  acknowledged  that  she  was  unfit 
for  work. 

“What  it  means  I don’t  know,”  she  said,  “but  I 
am  one  ache  from  head  to  foot.  Oh,  Vi,  what  will 
you  do  with  me?  I wish  I was  at  home  with  my 
mammie!” 

Bell  echoed  the  wish  from  the  depths  of  her  heart; 
for  she  had  no  experience  of  nursing,  and  was  alarmed 
for  Jenny.  She  was  out  of  work  herself,  and  destitution 
for  both  was  staring  her  in  the  face.  But  she  put  Jenny 
to  bed  and  sent  for  medical  assistance. 

The  district  doctor  who  came  ordered  the  patient  to 
hospital.  She  was  developing  rheumatic  fever,  and 
would  need  careful  nursing.  Jenny  wept,  and  im- 
plored to  be  allowed  to  stay  with  her  friend,  so  Bell 
conferred  with  the  landlady. 

“ I won’t  press  for  the  rent,”  said  the  latter.  “ If 
you  can  take  care  of  her  here,  you’re  welcome  to  the 
shelter — you  and  her.” 

Bell  made  up  her  mind  at  once,  and  went  out  and 
pawned  the  trinkets  she  had  been  saving  up  as  host- 
ages to  fortune. 

“Now,  Jenny,”  she  said,  “you  are  not  going  to 
hospital.  I’m  free,  you  know,  at  present,  and  I intend 
to  nurse  you  here.” 

Jenny’s  heart  was  relieved,  and  she  was  happy  in  spite 
of  her  pains.  Bell  wrote  a letter  dictated  by  her  to 
her  mother,  telling  her  that  Vi  was  caring  for  her,  and 
making  light  of  her  illness. 

Yet  the  illness  was  long  and  severe.  Before  it  was 
ended  all  Bell’s  trinkets  had  gone,  and  her  expensive 
furs,  her  theatrical  costumes,  and  the  pretty  dresses  she 
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had  brought  in  her  trunks  from  Heliantha’s  house,  which 
were  to  have  accompanied  her  home. 

During  this  period  of  nursing  night  and  day,  Bell’s 
strength  ran  down,  and  her  face  became  thin  and  altered. 
The  thought  would  recur:  “If  I were  to  break  up  too, 
what  would  become  of  us  both?”  She  strove  earnestly 
against  depression,  physical  and  mental.  Seeing  her 
changed  face  in  her  looking-glass,  she  said  to  herself : 

“Whether  I am  a genius  or  not,  it  is  plain  that  I am 
not  a beauty.  I need  plump  cheeks  and  becoming  dress 
to  give  me  good  looks.  Only  real  beauties  can  bear  to 
be  reduced  to  skeleton  proportions,  or  can  shine  forth 
radiantly  from  rags.” 

Bell  was  not  in  rags,  but  her  dress  was  undeniably 
shabby.  While  Jenny  lay  ill  she  had  no  time  to  give 
these  things  more  than  a passing  thought;  but  when 
her  patient  was  over  the  danger,  though  still  having  to 
be  nursed,  and  Miss  Viola  Vandeleur  was  again  looking 
for  some  kind  of  employment  that  would  supply  means 
of  living  for  both,  then  the  worn  condition  of  her  body 
and  her  raiment  became  a matter  of  the  most  serious 
importance. 

After  many  humiliating  disappointments  she  at  last 
obtained  an  engagement  of  an  inferior  class  in  a small 
theatre  in  the  suburbs.  The  salary  was  fifteen  shillings 
a week,  and  her  part  was  dull  and  uninspiring.  Of  this 
she  tried  to  make  the  best,  and  devoted  herself  to  Jenny 
during  the  day,  though  she  had  to  leave  her  in  the 
evenings,  and  could  not  give  her  all  the  nourishment 
which  her  exhausted  state  required.  And  the  landlady, 
though  patient,  expected  to  have  her  rent  paid  to  her 
in  the  end,  and  Bell  had  made  herself  responsible  for 
everything. 

A crisis  arrived  when  the  doctor  found  that  Jenny  was 
not  making  a satisfactory  recovery,  and  prescribed  change 
of  air.  A return  to  her  home  in  the  Highlands  and  a 
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long-  sojourn  in  her  native  air  were  the  treatment  he 
advised. 

“ You’ll  write  to  my  mother  and  break  it  to  her,  Vi,” 
said  Jenny.  “ If  she’s  able  to  have  me  at  home  for  a 
bit  I’ll  be  awful  glad — though  I shall  be  sorry  to  leave 
you,  Vi,  I shall  indeed!” 

Bell  wrote  as  desired,  telling  ot  the  doctor’s  advice,  and 
at  the  same  time  feeling  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  for 
the  poor  mother. 

“Jenny  is  not  fit  to  travel  alone,”  she  wrote,  “and  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  and  fetch  her.  I can 
pay  her  travelling  expenses  back  with  you,  but  I am 
afraid  that  is  all  I can  do.” 

The  mother’s  reply  was  an  outcry  of  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  Jenny,  and  sorrow  for  the  cause  of  her  return. 
She  would  come  and  fetch  her  as  soon  as  possible. 

Then  Bell  took  her  last  valuable  to  the  pawnbroker’s. 
It  was  a gold  watch,  worth  a good  deal  of  money.  Lady 
Sibyl  had  given  it  to  her  on  her  birthday,  and  it  bore  an 
inscription:  “To  Bluebell,  with  her  mother’s  love”.  Bell 
could  hardly  read  the  words  through  her  tears  as  she 
took  a last  look  at  the  treasure.  Besides  the  loss  of 
her  mother’s  gift,  she  felt  the  danger  of  making  it  a 
means  of  the  discovery,  by  someone  who  knew  her,  of 
her  miserable  state,  for  her  pride  was  not  conquered  yet. 
But  Jenny  must  not  be  allowed  to  die,  nor  to  become  a 
cripple  like  Miss  Nancy  Gay. 

She  got  five  pounds  from  the  pawnbroker  on  loan  for 
the  watch,  and  Jenny  went  off  with  her  mother  to  Scot- 
land. 

“You’ll  always  let  me  know  where  you  are,  Vi,”  said 
Jenny,  “and  I’ll  come  back  to  you  when  I’m  well.  Laws, 
I do  wish  you  had  a mother  of  your  own  to  come  and 
take  you!” 

“ You  are  a good  one,  Vi  Vandeleur,  and  God  will  bless 
you!”  said  poor  Mrs.  Burns.  These  were  the  last  words 
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that  Bell  heard  from  mother  and  daughter  as  the  train 
carried  them  away. 

And  she  stood  alone  on  the  platform. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Unworthy  and  Heartless 

The  death  of  Mr.  Harold  de  Boomerang-  having-  cut  off 
all  hope  of  approaching  Bell  by  private  communication, 
Heliantha  was  obliged  to  think  of  other  means,  and 
employed  detectives  to  conduct  a search  in  America. 
More  than  once  she  was  led  to  believe  that  the  young 
lady  was  found,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  she  in- 
formed her  mother  by  letter  that  there  was  every  reason 
to  hope  for  the  return  of  the  truant.  Bell  was  right  in 
concluding  that  her  mother  would  be  angry  at  her  con- 
duct, for  in  proportion  as  Lady  Sibyl  regained  a little 
strength  her  grief  grew  the  more  mingled  with  dis- 
pleasure. If  her  girl  had  returned  to  her  at  once,  or 
had  written  again  in  reply  to  Lavender’s  letters,  the 
mother,  who  felt  herself  on  the  point  of  quitting  this 
world,  would  have  forgiven  her  freely ; but  her  long 
absence  and  cruel  silence  aroused  the  latent  sternness  in 
Lady  Sibyl’s  character,  and  while  she  regained  physical 
strength  the  heat  of  indignation  grew  and  increased 
within  her.  The  wound  to  her  own  heart  was  borne 
with  more  courage,  but  the  failure  from  righteous  con- 
duct in  her  child  appeared  to  her  more  amazing  and 
unpardonable.  That  a daughter  of  hers  with  good  and 
high  antecedents,  and  brought  up  as  she  had  been, 
should  desire  to  lead  a lowering  life  on  a vulgar  stage 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  should  find  it  possible 

to  cut  herself  off  from  mother  and  kindred,  reckless  of 
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the  pain  she  caused  to  those  who  loved  her,  seemed  to 
proclaim  her  as  unworthy  and  heartless.  It  was  difficult 
for  anyone  to  attempt  to  draw  a veil  of  tender  charity 
over  this  harsh  view,  for  the  mother’s  sharp  anguish 
pierced  through  all  such  veils  and  rent  them  asunder. 
To  her  they  seemed  but  a flimsy  disguise  of  the  unde- 
niable truth.  Who  loved  her  child  as  she  did?  Whose 
charity  towards  the  misguided  one  could  pretend  to  be 
so  great  as  hers?  But  facts  were  stubborn  things,  and 
Bell  had  deceived,  ignored,  and  deserted  her  mother. 

Meanwhile  there  was  no  question  of  the  possibility  of 
a journey  to  London  for  Lady  Sibyl.  The  doctor  had 
absolutely  forbidden  it,  as  an  effort  that  would  in  all 
probability  prove  fatal  to  her.  She  herself  seemed  to 
have  ceased  to  desire  it,  and  after  a time  she  refused 
to  speak  to  anyone  of  her  ungrateful  daughter.  She 
read  and  answered  Heliantha’s  letters;  but  Lavender  no 
longer  ventured  to  comment  on  them.  The  Miss  Mac- 
Taaffes  were  faithful  as  ever  in  their  visits  to  Castle 
Dermot,  yet  they  were  made  to  feel  that  the  absence  and 
silence  of  Bell  were  subjects  of  conversation  that  were 
never  again  to  be  touched  upon. 

This  was  a period  when  Lavender  felt  very  sad  and 
lonely.  The  strange  state  of  affairs  cut  her  off  from 
her  little  ordinary  social  recreations.  The  society  of  per- 
sons who  might  ask  too  many  questions  about  her  sister, 
unsuspecting  any  reason  why  it  was  difficult  to  answer 
them,  had  to  be  avoided,  and  for  the  same  cause  even  the 
servants  had  to  be  kept  at  a greater  distance.  The 
enquiries  as  to  when  Miss  Bell  was  coming  home  and 
how  Miss  Bell  was  enjoying  herself  were  found  painful 
to  Lavender’s  instinctive  truthfulness.  Every  time  she 
replied  that  she  hoped  her  sister  was  coming  home  soon, 
and  that  she  was,  of  course,  enjoying  herself  immensely, 
she  felt  that  though  the  first  v/ords  of  assurance  were  true 
enough  there  was  some  evasion  and  even  falsehood  in  the 
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second  statement.  She  did  not  wish  to  think  that  Bell 
was  enjoying  herself.  She  felt  sure  that  wherever  she  was, 
she  was  unhappy. 

Occasionally  Lavender  drove  to  leave  cards  in  return  for 
the  many  calls  from  county  neighbours  who  came  to  Castle 
Dermot  to  enquire  for  Lady  Sibyl,  sympathetic  as  to  her 
illness  and  anxious  for  the  progress  of  her  recovery;  but 
too  much  intercourse  could  not  be  encouraged  even  with 
the  most  trusted  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  Lavender’s 
reserve  and  retirement  were  accounted  for  by  her  devotion 
to  her  ailing  mother ; but  such  remarks  as : “I  wonder  your 
sister  Bell  does  not  come  home  to  help  you!”  were  painful 
to  listen  to,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  anything  in  reply 
that  was  truthful,  or  that  sounded  quite  natural. 

Lady  Sibyl  liked  to  be  read  to,  and  she  talked  about  £he 
poultry  and  the  garden,  was  interested  in  the  blossoms  of 
promise  on  the  fruit  trees,  and  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  a night  of  storm.  She  took  up  her  knitting  and  sewing 
for  the  poor,  and,  except  that  she  looked  very  white,  and 
lived  between  her  bedroom  and  her  boudoir,  there  was  little 
change  to  be  outwardly  perceived  in  her  by  unobservant 
eyes.  But  Lavender  saw  the  deep  fold  that  had  come 
between  her  brows,  and  the  sharp  lines  of  depression 
drawn  about  her  mouth.  Sorrow  hardened  by  anger  now 
marked  the  face  that  had  seemed  formed  for  none  but 
the  gentle  expressions  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  the 
reflections  of  a beautiful  mind.  While  seeing  these  evi- 
dences of  a change  in  her  mother,  Lavender  had  to  under- 
stand that  she  must  not  make  any  effort  to  soothe  the 
sorrow  that  had  caused  it,  or  to  persuade  a suffering 
mind  from  disastrous  conclusions.  Lady  Sibyl  had  always 
been  masterful  in  her  own  delicate,  inoffensive  way.  She 
had  required  that  the  people  around  her  should  all  bow 
to  her,  but  her  charming  personality  had  called  forth  a 
willing  homage,  and  no  one  had  ever  suspected  that,  did 
occasion  arise,  she  might  not  prove  sweetly  acceptive  of 
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sympathy,  or  amenable  to  counsel.  Gradually,  and  at  first 
but  dimly,  becoming  aware  of  the  change  that  was  estab- 
lishing a bar  between  her  own  warm  heart  and  the  chilled 
and  apparently  hardening  heart  of  her  mother,  Lavender’s 
sense  of  loneliness  was  pitifully  widened  and  deepened. 

There  remained  for  comfort  only  Miss  Judy  MacTaaffe 
and  the  garden.  No  reserve  was  attempted  where  Miss 
Judy  was  concerned,  and  an  occasional  outburst  of  feeling, 
a lament  poured  into  her  sympathetic  ears,  saved  Laven- 
der from  intolerable  depression.  Judy’s  strong  hand  that 
knew  how  to  hold  a spade  was  not  stronger  than  her  heart 
to  uphold  the  heart  of  a friend  or  a neighbour.  Besides 
this  outlet  there  was  only  the  morning  and  evening  work 
among  the  flowers.  But  in  the  garden,  too,  she  had  to 
bear  with  dangerous  remarks  and  awkward  questions. 

“ I’m  disappointed  in  Miss  Bell,”  Peter  Walsh  would 
say.  “She  was  full  sure  to  be  home  for  last  summer’s 
flowers.  And  here’s  spring  again,  and  not  a sight  nor  a 
sound  of  her!” 

“There  are  plenty  of  flowers  in  London,  Peter,”  Laven- 
der would  say.  “You  should  see  the  flower-walk  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.” 

“ Oh,  indeed  I’ll  never  see  it,  an’  I don’t  want  to!  My 
own’s  enough  for  me,  and  I’d  back  them  against  any- 
thing they  have.  Do  y’  think  but  I would  send  a lot  o’ 
them  daffodils  to  her  in  a box,  Miss  Lavender?” 

“ I don’t  think  you  need,  Peter;  they  wouldn’t  arrive 
fresh.” 

“ I’d  pack  them  in  wet  moss,  and  it’s  fresh  they  would 
arrive.  But  maybe  she’s  too  grand  now  for  anything  but 
hothouse  flowers.  Will  you  ask  her  what  kind  she  would 
like,  an’  I’ll  send  them  to  her?” 

Then  there  was  Jim,  the  boy  from  Connaught,  who  had 
always  his  wistful  question  ready  when  Lavender  went  to 
work  with  him  among  the  rose  trees  which  were  her 
special  care. 
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‘‘When  will  she  come  home?”  he  would  ask  eagerly. 

“When  will  who  come  home,  Jim?”  Lavender  would 
ask  with  dignity. 

“ I mean  Miss  Bell.  She  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
miss  her.” 

“ We  all  miss  her,  Jim.  But  we  mustn’t  be  selfish.  A 
great  many  people  like  her,  and  we  must  give  them  a little 
share  of  her.  She  is  in  England,  you  know.  You  have 
been  in  England  yourself,  haven’t  you,  Jim?” 

“Yes,  I have  been  in  England,”  said  the  boy,  with  a 
change  of  countenance. 

“ And  you  don’t  wonder  she  would  like  to  be  there?” 

“ No,”  said  Jim,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  on  the  river 
with  a dreamy  gaze,  as  if  he  saw  something  more  than 
the  shining  water  and  the  bulrushes. 

Lavender  noticed  the  intense  sadness  in  his  eyes,  and 
her  heart  smote  her  for  her  selfishness.  Here  was  sorrow 
of  some  kind  too,  and  loneliness  greater  than  her  own. 
She  remembered  what  had  been  said  about  the  gloom  and 
melancholy,  the  reserve  and  mystery,  that  hung  about  this 
boy  from  Connaught  who  had  been  in  England. 

“Jim,”  she  said,  “ I am  glad  that  my  sister  was  kind  to 
you.  I am  afraid  you  are  not  happy  here.  But  I too 
would  like  to  be  kind  to  you.  What  can  I do  for 
you?” 

Jim  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  coloured  deeply. 

“ You  are  very  good,”  he  said. 

“What  can  I do?”  repeated  Lavender. 

“ Will  you  lend  me  a book?”  asked  Jim. 

“Certainly,  with  pleasure.  What  kind  of  a book  would 
you  like  me  to  lend  you?” 

“ Anything  you  choose  to  give  me,”  said  Jim. 

Lavender  spent  an  hour  that  afternoon  in  selecting  a 
number  of  books  of  various  sorts  to  offer  for  choice  to 
the  lonely  boy  who  wanted  to  read  in  his  evenings.  It 
was  just  the  time  for  leaving  off  work  when  she  went 
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in  search  of  him,  and  as  she  did  not  find  him  at  the 
roses  she  went  to  his  little  dwelling-  in  the  corner  of 
the  garden. 

“Why,  you  have  made  your  shanty  very  nice,  Jim!” 
she  exclaimed,  noticing  how  neatly  he  had  nailed  up  the 
climbers  round  the  small  door  and  window,  and  how 
habitable  was  the  tiny  enclosure  within. 

“ I like  it  nice,”  said  Jim. 

“ Here  are  some  books.  Which  will  you  have?”  said 
Lavender. 

“ I have  read  that,”  he  said,  handing  back  Sartor 
Resartus. 

“ Oh!”  said  Lavender. 

He  looked  over  the  others.  “ I will  take  this,”  he  said, 
pouncing  on  Matthew  Arnold’s  Essays.  “ I have  read  it 
already,  but  I should  like  to  read  it  again.” 

“You  are  an  odd  boy,”  said  Lavender. 

“Why?” 

“ I did  not  expect  you  to  have  read  so  much — at  least, 
not  this  kind  of  book.” 

“Well,  I have  read  them,”  said  Jim,  “every  one  of 
these  you  have  brought  me.  Why  shouldn’t  a fellow 
read?” 

“No  reason  indeed,”  said  Lavender,  “and  I am  glad 
you  have  such  good  taste.” 

Jim  looked  at  her  with  a curious  smile  which  puzzled 
her.  She  left  all  the  books  with  him,  advising  him  to 
put  up  a shelf  against  the  wall  to  hold  them,  and  went 
back  through  the  garden  with  the  thought  in  her  mind 
that  the  boy  from  Connaught  who  had  been  in  England 
was  an  odd  and  an  interesting  character. 

She  put  this  thought  into  words  for  her  mother  at  the 
next  opportunity. 

“ Do  you  know,  Mother,  I have  got  a funny  idea  about 
Jim.” 

“Who  is  Jim?”  said  Lady  Sibyl,  whose  mind  had 
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been  far  away  from  the  places  and  the  people  around 
her. 

“ Oh,  you  know  the  boy  who  helps  in  the  garden — the 
boy  from  Connaught,  as  the  people  call  him.” 

“ What  has  he  been  doing?” 

“ Nothing  that  is  not  the  best  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 
But  I suspect  that  he  never  was  in  Connaught.” 

“ Why?” 

“ He  says  he  has  been  in  England,  and  I think  he  is  an 
English  boy.” 

“ I don’t  think  it  matters.  But  why  should  he  not  say 
so?” 

“ I suppose  he  must  have  reasons.  I believe  he  is  a 
gentleman’s  son.” 

“ Have  you  any  reasons  for  so  unlikely  a conclusion? 
An  English  gentleman’s  son  does  not  cross  the  Channel 
to  dig  in  an  Irish  garden.” 

“ That  is  what  puzzles  me,”  said  Lavender.  “ But  he 
has  read  such  kinds  of  books,  and  there  is  something 
about  him ” 

“ Have  you  questioned  him  about  his  parents?” 

“ I have  not  ventured.  I felt  as  if  it  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence. That  is  one  of  the  things  that  have  struck 
me  about  him.  You  can’t  talk  to  him  as  to  a peasant, 
not  even  as  to  Michaull,  who  is  so  refined  and  so,  in  a 
way,  cultured.  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  is  not  a book  that 

a garden  boy  like  Jim  would  have  in  his  possession ” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ I saw  it  lying  open  on  the  bench  outside  his  door,  and 
a notebook  and  pencil  beside  it.” 

“These  are  unusual  tastes  for  a boy  in  his  position. 
But  your  conclusion  is  too  romantic,  Lavender;  I should 
not  have  expected  it  from  my  sensible  daughter.” 

“But,  Mother  darling,  have  you  not  always  taken  what 
are  called  romantic  views  yourself?”  said  Lavender. 

Lady  Sibyl’s  lips  quivered  with  pain. 
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“ I see  my  faults  and  failures  clearly  enough  now, 
without  being  reminded  of  them,”  she  said.  “ It  is  too 
evident  that  I have  not  given  my  children  the  training 
that  they  might  have  had  if  their  mother  had  not  been 
‘ what  is  called  romantic’.” 

“ Forgive  me,  Mother,”  said  Lavender,  feeling  the  bar 
of  separation  tighten  across  her  heart. 

Lady  Sibyl  said  no  more  then,  but  a few  days  later  she 
said  to  Lavender:  “ I have  been  thinking  about  that  boy 
in  the  garden.  If  he  is  not  what  he  pretends  to  be  he  is 
unworthy  of  confidence.” 

“Oh,  Mother,  he  is  good  and  industrious!”  cried 
Lavender. 

“ He  must  be  straight  and  truthful,  or  I will  not  have 
him  here.” 

“ You  are  not  going  to  dismiss  him,  Mother?” 

“ Not  without  a hearing.  If  I have  ceased  to  be 
romantic,  I intend  to  be  just.  I wish  you  to  tell  him  I 
must  speak  to  him  to-morrow  morning.” 

“ But  you  cannot  go  down  to  talk  to  him,  Mother.” 

“ He  must  come  to  the  boudoir.  If  he  is  a gentle- 
man’s son,  as  you  think,  he  will  not  find  that  extra- 
ordinary.” 

“You  must  not  excite  yourself  over  the  matter,  dear 
Mother.” 

“You  must  allow  me  to  regulate  my  own  affairs, 
Lavender,”  said  Lady  Sibyl;  and  next  morning  Jim,  the 
boy  from  Connaught,  was  bidden  to  her  presence. 

Lavender  was  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  inter- 
view, which  was  a very  short  one.  Lady  Sibyl  reported 
the  result  to  her  daughter,  however. 

“ The  facts  elicited  are  as  you  very  shrewdly  guessed, 
Lavender,  as  far  as  they  go.  The  boy  is  the  son  of  an 
English  gentleman,  and  has  had  some  education.  But 
no  more  than  that  will  he  say.  My  own  conclusion  is 
that  some  unworthy  conduct  has  led  him  into  deceit. 
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There  has  been  something-  very  wrong,  and  I will  not 
have  him  here.  I have  dismissed  him.” 

“ Oh,  Mother,  I could  not  have  believed !”  But  here 

Lady  Sibyl  showed  signs  of  faintness,  and  Lavender  said 
no  more,  but  flew  to  her  assistance. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


“ That  is  Mother!” 

On  hearing-  that  Lady  Sibyl  had  suffered  a slight  relapse, 
Miss  Judy  dropped  her  hoe  and  hastened  across  the  river. 
Lavender  met  her  at  the  landing,  and  gave  her  a hurried 
account  of  all  the  latest  happenings  that  had  excited  her 
mother. 

“ I see  it  was  a great  mistake  of  mine  to  speak  to  her 
as  I did  about  Jim,”  she  said.  “ If  I had  kept  my 
thoughts  to  myself  she  would  have  been  saved  this 
attack,  and  Jim  would  not  have  been  dismissed.  But 
Mother  always  expected  us  to  tell  her  everything,  even 
the  thoughts  that  passed  through  our  minds ; Bell  chafed 
against  it  sometimes,  but  I found  it  easy  to  do  it  as  far 
as  was  possible,  because  it  was  my  duty  to  obey  Mother, 
and  also  because  she  had  such  a high  and  beautiful  way 
of  looking  at  things.  When  anything  occurred  to  me  I 
always  thought:  ‘What  will  Mother  have  to  say  about 
it?’  And  now  this  very  habit  has  done  mischief.  If 
Bell  has  hurt  her,  almost  killed  her,  by  an  extreme  in 
going  her  own  way,  am  I to  hurt  her  again  by  running 
into  another  extreme?” 

Miss  Judy  listened  with  sympathy,  not  interrupting  to 
preach.  When  Lavender  paused,  breathless  and  in  tears, 
her  friend  answered  in  tones  that  were  very  low  and  gentle 
for  a farmeress  of  her  energy  and  managing  capacity. 

“Ah,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “how  hard  it  is  to  walk  on 
a tightrope!  Duty  is  like  that.  You  have  now  come 
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to  a time  in  your  life  when  you  will  have  to  hold  the 
balance  for  yourself  between  frankness  and  discretion. 
And  you  will  have  to  keep  learning  how  to  do  it  for  the 
rest  of  your  life.  The  day  never  comes  when  we  do  not 
need  to  learn  anything  more  on  the  subject  of  preserving 
the  golden  mean  in  our  words  and  conduct,  and  keeping  the 
hedge  green  and  clipped  that  divides  field  from  field ” 

“You  know  how  to  do  that,”  said  Lavender,  with  a 
little  smile  at  Miss  Judy’s  pastoral  metaphor. 

“ At  all  events  I have  often  to  be  the  ‘ man  in  the  gap’,” 
said  Miss  Judy,  laughing.  “ But  I am  not  qualified  to 
lecture  you,  dear;  I only  feel  for  you  and  with  you  in- 
tensely. I am  sure  you  perceive  that  your  mother’s  attack 
of  the  heart  has  had  the  effect  of  weakening  her  nerves, 
and  you  will  expect  to  find  her  more  timid,  more  depressed, 
and  even  more  irritable  than  she  used  to  be.  When  Bell 
comes  back,  as  I am  sure  she  will  (and  some  hard  experi- 
ences would  do  her  a great  deal  of  good),  all  these 
symptoms  of  suffering  in  your  dear  mother  will,  I am 
confident,  vanish.” 

“ I begin  to  dread  Bell’s  return,”  said  Lavender. 
“ Mother  has  judged  her  so  severely  that  I do  not  know 
how  they  could  meet  without  disastrous  consequences.” 

“ Now,  Lavender,  if  you  break  down  and  sink  into 
depression  I don’t  know  what  is  to  become  of  the  whole 
situation.  I confess  you  were  always  my  favourite,  per- 
haps chiefly  because  of  that  same  fearless  frankness,  that 
clear  daylight  in  your  character  of  which  you  are  now 
accusing  yourself  as  if  of  a sin;  but  I am  interested  too 
in  poor  Bell,  whose  good  qualities  are  entangled  with 
impulses  and  instincts,  not  bad  in  themselves,  which  drag 
her  into  obscure  places.  She  is  too  good  to  be  content 
to  live  in  the  dark,  and  if  she  knew  that  her  mother  was 
ill  as  a result  of  her  conduct,  I believe  she  would  come 
home.  We  must  pray  to  God  to  allow  us  to  find  her.” 

“ I pray  for  it  every  hour  of  the  day,”  sighed  Lavender. 
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“And  as  for  Jim,”  said  Miss  Judy,  “you  need  not  be 
uneasy  about  him,  as  fortunately  I am  just  in  need  of  him. 
Bridget  and  I were  saying  yesterday  that  we  were  almost 
covetous  enough  to  wish  we  could  rob  you  of  him  for  the 
next  few  months.  Bridget,  you  know,  is  very  proud  of 
her  Connaught  boy,  whom  she  does  not  believe,  however, 
to  be  a Connaught  boy  at  all.  She  says  we  ought  to  feel 
like  mothers  to  him,  because  we  found  him  where  country 
babies  are  always  found — in  the  cabbage  garden.” 

“ I am  so  glad,”  said  Lavender.  “ I have  been  grieved 
to  think  of  his  leaving  us.  I hope  Mother  is  not  right  in 
believing  that  he  has  done  wrong  in  running  away  from 
his  people.” 

“You  see,  dear,  her  judgment  in  this  case  is  coloured 
by  her  own  trouble  of  mind.  It  is  easy  for  her  to  suppose 
that  some  other  young  person  has  behaved  to  his  family 
as  Bell  has  behaved  to  her.  But  it  is  not  always  the 
elders  who  are  wronged.  Jim  may  have  good  reason  for 
his  conduct,  a right  motive  for  his  reticence — one  cannot 
tell.  His  people  may  be  unworthy,  may  be  even  criminal, 
and  in  that  case  he  would  be  justified  in  escaping  and 
hiding  from  them.” 

“ Mother  hates  a mystery,”  said  Lavender. 

“ Perhaps  we  all  hate  it,  but  we  have  to  do  with  much 
that  we  hate.”  ‘ 

“ I wish  you  would  talk  to  Mother  as  you  talk  to  me,” 
said  Lavender.  “ She  would  listen  to  you  when  she  would 
not  listen  to  me.” 

“ I am  not  sure  of  that,”  said  Miss  Judy,  with  a smile 
and  a shake  of  the  head.  “ I am  always  very  careful  of 
what  I say  to  dear  Lady  Sibyl.  She  agrees  with  me 
sweetly  when  I say  the  thing  that  chimes  in  with  her 
humour,  but  if  I deviate  from  her  line  of  argument  she 
has  a gentle,  superior  way  of  putting  me  aside  which 
silences  me.” 

“That  is  Mother!”  sighed  Lavender. 
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“ And  we  must  only  have  patience  until  her  mind  swings 
round  to  its  old  habit  of  larger  faith  and  charity,  of  its  own 
accord  and  by  its  own  methods,”  said  Miss  Judy. 

They  walked  round  the  garden,  found  Jim,  and  spoke 
to  him.  He  was  looking  very  dismal,  but  brightened  when 
he  saw  them. 

“ Now,  Jim,”  said  Miss  Judy,  “ I am  in  great  need  of 
you  over  yonder.  Lady  Sibyl  thinks  she  can  spare  you  to 
me;  will  you  come?” 

“ Lady  Sibyl  dismissed  me,”  said  Jim.  “ I don’t  know 
why.” 

“ Perhaps  you  did  not  speak  to  her  respectfully,  Jim. 
You  know  you  have  rather  a haughty  way  with  you.” 

“ Lady  Sibyl  asked  me  too  many  questions.  When  I 
could  not  answer  them,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  I am 
a dishonest  character.” 

“ I fear  you  did  yourself  injustice,  Jim — you  said  some- 
thing to  put  yourself  in  the  wrong.” 

“ I said  I could  not  boast  that  I had  been  good  always, 
but  that  I had  done  no  wrong  since  I came  here.  And 
neither  have  I.” 

“ I dare  say  Lady  Sibyl  misunderstood  you.  Will  you 
come  to  us  at  Dunemon,  or  are  you  going  to  make  us 
afraid  of  you?” 

“I’m  willing  to  go,”  said  Jim.  “You  were  good  to 
me.  And  I’m  not  much  of  a person  to  frighten  anyone. 
It  would  take  a good  deal  to  frighten  Bridget  Mullarkey, 
Miss  Judy.” 

The  last  words  were  said  with  a little  grim  smile,  and 
Miss  Judy  laughed. 

“ Bridget  has  a good  heart,  but  a shrewd  mind,  which 
under  some  circumstances  might  make  her  useful  as  a 
detective.  As  it  is,  she  boasts  that  she  can  see  through 
anything  that  isn’t  a stone  wall.  So  if  we  find  her  peering 
through  holes  in  the  hedge,  or  listening  to  the  whispers  of 
the  wind  for  the  stories  it  carries,  we  laugh  and  say  she 
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is  as  good  as  a Marconi  telegraph  apparatus,  and  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  us  all  the  news  of  the  world.  So  you 
must  laugh  too;  but  don’t  be  too  proud  with  her,  for  she 
is  a kind,  true  creature,  and  has  a motherly  interest  in 
you.” 

“She  was  good  to  me,”  said  Jim  stolidly;  and,  having 
granted  so  much,  he  showed  no  disposition  to  analyse 
the  varied  individual  characteristics  of  Miss  Judy’s  hand- 
maiden. 

“ I confess  he  baffles  me,”  said  Miss  Judy,  as  she  turned 
away  from  the  bed  of  hyacinths  at  which  Jim  was  working. 
“ I can  imagine  how  he  may  annoy  Lady  Sibyl.  Even  to 
a confirmed  Radical  like  myself  he  seems  a little  unaware 
of  his  position.” 

“You  are  not  a real  Radical,  dear  Miss  Judy,”  said 
Lavender,  slipping  her  hand  through  her  friend’s  arm. 
“You  and  Mother  are  on  the  same  lines,  only  in  different 
degrees.” 

“ What  are  we,  then,  my  dear?”  asked  Miss  Judy,  with 
a sensation  of  faint  shock. 

“You  are  both  of  a species  which  I have  seen  described 
as  Tory-Democrat,  only  Mother  is  much  more  of  the  Tory, 
and  you  are  much  more  of  the  Democrat.  What  would 
become  of  the  O’Clare  and  the  O’Shaughnessy  if  you  were 
Radicals?  Even  Bridget  Mullarkey  and  Peter  Walsh 
would  raise  a cry  of  ‘ullagone!’  if  you  were  to  do  away 
with  the  ould,  ancient  families  and  the  traditions  of  the 
chieftains.” 

“And  is  that  what  the  Radicals  would  do,  love?” 
asked  Miss  Judy  gently.  “You  know,  I am  too  busy 
to  be  dipping  into  politics.” 

“ I think  it  is,”  said  Lavender,  smiling  at  Miss  Judy’s 
look  of  consternation.  “ I don’t  know  much  about  it 
myself;  but  I fancy  they  would  take  the  O’Clare’s  new 
mansion  of  Dunemon  for  a poorhouse,  or  something  like 
it,  and  Castle  Dermot  for  a police  barrack!” 
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“Well,  dear,  I’m  glad  you  say  you  don’t  know  much 
about  it,  for  I can’t  believe  what  you  tell  me.  My  idea 
of  a Radical  is  a person  who  wants  to  make  all  the  people 
as  comfortable  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  and  to  give 
up  a good  deal  of  what  is  one’s  own  for  the  sake  of  the 
others.” 

“ I think  that  kind  of  person  is  called  a philanthropist,” 
said  Lavender. 

“ I don’t  set  much  store  on  names.  Flotilla  does.  I 
think,  by  the  way,  that  she  would  go  to  bed  ill  if  she 
believed  what  you  say  about  the  desire  of  a large  part  of 
the  world  to  do  away  with  the  O’Clare.  She  lives  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  seeing  the  family  set  up  again.” 

“ Don’t  tell  her,  I beg,  dear  Miss  Judy.  I know  nothing 
but  what  I pick  up  out  of  papers  and  magazines  that 
Heliantha  sends  us.  I believe  we  have  had  a little  code  of 
politics  of  our  own,  here  on  our  little  reach  of  the  river.  I 
have  sometimes  tried  to  square  it  with  some  of  the  other 
views,  of  which  there  are  legions,  but,  as  you  say  about 
Jim,  it  baffles  me.” 

“ You  are  young  enough  to  work  out  problems  for  your- 
self through  years  to  come,  but  I must  just  hold  on  as  I 
am.  I don’t  want  to  die  in  a puzzle,  and  I am  too  old  to 
arrive  at  new  conclusions.  As  to  what  I may  be  called  by 
statistical  people  who  make  maps  of  everyone’s  opinions  as 
if  they  were  continents  and  countries,  I don’t  care.  Even 
the  rivers  that  are  always  flowing,  and  the  tides  of  the  sea, 
can  be  mapped,  but  the  thoughts  and  conclusions  of  men 
and  women  shift  in  such  ways  as  can’t  be  marked  off 
between  red  and  blue  lines  on  a piece  of  parchment.” 

Here  a message  arrived  to  say  that  Lady  Sibyl  was 
ready  to  see  Miss  MacTaaffe,  and  Lavender  and  the  visitor 
hastened  to  the  boudoir. 

Lady  Sibyl  was  on  a couch,  wrapped  in  a loose  gown, 
her  thin  face  looking  wan  under  her  whitening  hair. 

“How  she  has  aged!”  thought  Miss  Judy.  “If  that 
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wild  girl  does  not  soon  come  home  her  mother  will  die 
of  it!” 

The  conversation  soon  touched  on  Jim. 

“ I fear  I have  been  rather  severe  on  him,”  said  Lady 
Sibyl,  “but  I cannot  approve  of  the  boy’s  manner.  I 
have  always  been  pleasant  and  friendly,  even  to  some 
extent  familiar,  with  my  servants;  but  there  is  something 
of  assumed  equality  of  bearing  that  it  is  not  right  to 
encourage ” 

“I  know,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “But,  you  see,  he  is  an 
Englishman.” 

“ So  am  I English,”  said  Lady  Sibyl. 

“ But  naturalized  to  our  easy  ways,  dear  Lady  Sibyl.” 

“ And  that  fact  involves  another  and  a graver  fault,” 
said  Lady  Sibyl;  “he  has  pretended  to  be  a Connaught 
peasant.” 

“ He  is  an  odd  creature  certainly.  Dr.  Gannon  con- 
sidered his  mind  a little  touched,  and  you  must  not  be 
annoyed  by  his  oddities  at  present.  He  is  coming  to- 
morrow to  do  some  spring  gardening  for  me,”  said  Miss 
Judy. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


“We  can  do  Nothing  More” 

Gentianella  did  not  write  to  her  mother  as  often  as  did 
Heliantha,  but  about  this  time  Lady  Sibyl  had  a letter  from 
her  eldest  daughter. 

“ Heli  and  I are  very  anxious  about  you,  dear  Mother,” 
she  wrote,  “ and  also  about  Lavender.  In  your  last  letter 
you  mentioned  that  she  was  looking  delicate.  Now,  I have 
a suggestion  to  make.  I propose  that  Lavender  comes  to 
stay  with  Heliantha,  who  is  writing  to  invite  her,  and  that 
I go  to  be  with  you  in  her  absence.  I want  to  see  you, 
and  I am  sure  Lavender  needs  a change.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  time  for  her  to  see  a little  of  the  world. 
Heli  will  take  her  about — she  is  better  for  that  kind  of  thing 
than  I am,  and  she  will  not  be  jealous  of  me  if  you  accept 
me  as  your  companion  in  Lavender’s  absence. 

“Another  thing  is  that  the  search  for  Bell  must  be  con- 
tinued, and  Heli  is  the  person  to  manage  that.  She  keeps 
up  a regular  communication  with  detectives,  and  has  them 
at  work  in  America,  as  you  know.  She  also  keeps  her 
eye  on  the  theatres.  For  my  part  I have  no  patience  with 
Bell.  The  thought  of  her  conduct  takes  me  out  of  my  bear- 
ings altogether,  and  I don’t  feel  as  if  I wanted  ever  to  see 
her  again.  But  I do  want  to  see  you  and  cheer  you  up  a 
little.  It  will  do  you  good  to  talk  about  the  matter  with 
me;  you  and  Lavender  must  be  tired  of  going  over  it  all 

together  in  your  own  way.  And  then  I shall  have  other 
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matters  to  talk  to  you  about  besides  Bell,  the  garden,  the 
poultry,  and  old  women’s  flannels  and  liniments!” 

“Poor  Gen!”  said  Lady  Sibyl;  “it  is  good  of  her  to 
think  of  coming,  for  I fear  she  will  be  bored  to  death. 
But  she  is  right  in  thinking  that  you  need  a change, 
Lavender,  and  you  shall  have  it.” 

“ I would  rather  stay  with  you,”  said  Lavender.  “ It 
would  be  nice  to  have  Gen,  but  why  must  I go?” 

“ Because  I wish  it,  dear,”  said  her  mother.  And 
Lavender  knew  that  the  matter  was  settled. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  on  a certain  day  Gen  was  to 
arrive  at  Castle  Dermot,  and  Lavender  was  to  depart  for 
London  a few  days  later. 

Lady  Sibyl  continued  to  fear  that  Gen  would  be  moped 
to  death,  but  even  that  little  uneasiness  had  its  uses  in 
diverting  her  mind  from  the  real  trouble;  and  what  with 
that  and  her  interest  in  preparing  Lavender  for  London, 
she  was  already  benefited  by  the  approach  of  her  visitor. 

“You  have  got  nothing  to  wear  fit  to  appear  in,  dar- 
ling,” she  said.  “ Heliantha  must  get  you  what  you  want; 
and  I hope  she  will  choose  the  right  colours.  White  suits 
you,  and  lavender,  your  own  colour.  There  must  be 
nothing  garish.  I could  not  bear  to  think  of  you  in  one  of 
those  cabbage-garden  hats.” 

“No  fear,  Mother.  I will  choose  for  myself,  and  write 
you  an  account  of  everything.” 

Gen  arrived,  and  Lavender  soon  felt  assured  that  her 
mother  would  have  little  mental  leisure  to  nurse  her  grief 
and  alarm  for  Bell  while  the  Countess  de  Woldes  was 
in  charge  of  her.  Gen  seemed  to  fill  the  place  with  her 
handsome,  distinguished  presence,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
great  world  in  which  she  moved  whispered  in  the  frou- 
frou of  her  silken  skirts.  But  it  was  impossible  to  be 
long  in  her  company  without  feeling  assured  that  her 
heart  was  good  and  warm,  and  that  she  was  fond  of 
her  mother. 
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“ I hope  you  will  look  after  them  a little  while  I am  ab- 
sent,” said  Lavender,  when  paying-  her  farewell  visit  to  the 
MacTaaffes.  “Gen  is  devoted  to  bridge,  and  you  and 
Mother  and  Miss  Flotilla  could  make  up  a game.  If  you 
could  persuade  Mother,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  distract  her  mind,  and  it  would  save  Gen  from  the 
danger  of  boredom,  which  Mother  believes  is  lying  in  wait 
for  her.” 

“Flotilla  will  be  enraptured,”  said  Miss  Judy,  “and  I 
like  a game  myself.  And  don’t  be  too  anxious  about  home 
while  you  are  in  London,  but  enjoy  yourself  as  you  ought 
to  do  at  your  age.  I will  write  and  tell  you  how  all  is 
going  on.” 

Lavender  bade  a kind  farewell,  not  only  to  the  Miss  Mac- 
Taaffes, but  to  Bridget  Mullarkey,  and  the  big  Persian 
cat,  and  the  one  Dunemon  cow;  and  to  Jim  Daly,  who 
was  busy  planting  potatoes  under  Miss  Judy’s  super- 
vision. 

Jim  drew  himself  up,  taking  off  his  cap  and  looking 
wistfully  at  the  young  lady. 

“ If  you  see  Miss  Bell,  will  you  tell  her  that  though  I 
was  dismissed  it  was  not  for  doing  anything  wrong?”  he 
said. 

“Don’t  be  uneasy,  Jim,”  said  Lavender.  “Miss  Bell 
will  not  think  badly  of  you.” 

“No,”  said  Jim,  and  his  eyes  fell,  and  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say. 

Lavender  went  round  all  the  persons  and  places  familiar 
to  her  everyday  life  with  as  much  tender  regret  as  though 
she  had  been  going  to  Australia,  with  some  uncertainty 
of  ever  coming  back  again.  Good-bye  was  said  to  every 
friend,  including  the  servants,  who  would  keep  saying: 
“ Oh,  Miss  Lavender,  you  will  be  staying  away  for  ever, 
and  forgetting  all  about  us,  like  Miss  Bell!”  She  had  to 
listen  to  a harangue  from  Peter  Walsh  on  the  folly  ot 
thinking  that  London  flowers,  grown  on  “ them  dusty, 
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crowdy  streets  ”,  could  ever  be  as  fine  as  flowers  grown 
on  the  Blackwater.  She  visited  all  her  favourite  nooks 
along  the  river,  and  lectured  her  dog  as  to  his  conduct 
during  her  absence.  Rabbits  were  not  to  be  torn,  nor 
birds  to  be  hunted.  Everything  that  lived  between  the 
sky,  with  its  clouds  and  stars,  and  the  woods,  river,  and 
pastures  beneath  it  was  precious  to  the  girl,  and  enjoyed 
her  protection.  Her  heart  was  sad  at  leaving  the  dear 
home  and  the  afflicted  mother;  and  the  night  before  her 
departure  she  wept  in  bed  like  an  emigrant  bound  for 
exile. 

London  was  associated  in  her  mind  with  sorrow  and 
mystery.  The  shadow  of  the  great  city  had  caused  the 
cloud  that  had  darkened  her  home  and  crushed  her 
mother’s  spirit  and  blighted  the  simple  joys  of  her  own 
young  life.  If  they  could  only  have  stayed  at  home,  all 
three  of  them,  how  happy  they  might  have  been ! 

But  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  she  wakened 
with  a shock  out  of  a startling  dream.  She  had  dreamed 
that  Bell  stood  by  her  bedside  looking  wan  and  worn,  and 
had  said  with  a wail:  “Oh,  Lavender,  my  sister,  come 
and  find  me!” 

Of  course  it  had  been  the  reflection  of  what  she  had 
been  thinking  about  before  she  fell  asleep,  and  yet  the 
dream  came  to  her  like  a message,  as  suggesting  a new 
idea  in  connection  with  her  visit  to  London.  She  had 
never  believed  that  Bell  had  gone  to  America,  though  her 
own  strong  impression  had  been  almost  wiped  out  of  the 
family  reckonings  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  her  elders. 
She  thought  she  knew  Bell  better  than  did  any  of  the 
others,  the  mixture  in  her  character  of  timidity  and  reserve 
with  self-confidence  and  incredibly  reckless  daring.  She 
believed  Bell  to  be  in  London.  And,  if  in  London,  might 
not  she,  Lavender,  find  her,  even  though  her  older,  all- 
powerful  sisters  had  failed? 

Following  this  thought  she  sent  a prayer  on  high  for 
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guidance,  and  rose  in  the  morning  inspired  with  a new 
spirit  of  courage. 

Arrived  in  London,  Heliantha  met  her  at  Euston,  and 
during  the  drive  westward  talked  all  the  time,  pouring 
out  her  mind  to  the  young  sister  whom  she  was  truly 
glad  to  have  with  her. 

‘‘You  have  grown  so  tall,  Lavender — you  are  quite  a 
woman ! I have  been  thinking  of  you  as  much  more  of 
a child.  Of  course  it  is  time;  you  are  eighteen.  Ah, 
poor  Bell!  I must  tell  you,  dear,  I am  growing  rather 
hopeless  about  finding  her.  Unless  she  chooses  to  appear 
or  to  speak  we  can  do  nothing  more.  I keep  writing 
encouraging  things  to  Mother,  though  I don’t  myself 
see  my  way  to  anything.  But  you  must  not  be  moped, 
dear.  You  must  see  and  be  seen  and  enjoy  yourself.  I 
have  arranged  some  nice  parties  for  you,  but  I am  not 
joining  in  theatricals  at  present.  I have  lost  my  taste 
for  all  that  on  account  of  Bell.  It  is  such  a pity,  for  we 
played  together  so  sweetly,  and  our  styles  made  such  a 
nice  contrast.  And  I must  say  I think  if  Mother  had  not 
been  so  strict  about  it,  if  she  had  allowed  Bell  to  enjoy 
herself  as  much  as  she  liked  in  that  way,  her  fancy  for 
the  public  stage  would  have  passed,  and  she  would 
probably  have  thrown  herself  into  a happy  life.” 

“ I have  thought  of  that,”  said  Lavender.  “ But  poor 
Mother  could  not  see  it.” 

“ Bell  would  have  found  out  that  she  had  just  a pretty 
talent  for  the  drawing-room,  and  no  more.  She  was  very 
bright  and  sympathetic,  and  she  was  much  admired.  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  her  making  a fortunate  marriage. 
She  had  many  admirers.  There  were  one  or  two 
brilliant  openings.  Young  men  liked  her.  Even  the 
young  O’Clare — oh,  by  the  way,  he  has  come  back  from 
America  and  is  in  London.  He  is  a dear  fellow,  and 
came  to  see  me  at  once.  He  was  greatly  troubled  on 
hearing  about  Bell.” 
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“ Did  you  tell  him?”  asked  Lavender. 

“ Of  course  I had  to  tell  him  — he  asked  so  many 
questions  about  everybody.  But  he  will  keep  our 
counsel.  He  will  dine  with  us  to-morrow  evening-,  and 
accompany  us  to  a dance.” 

“The  Miss  MacTaaffes  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  his 
return,”  said  Lavender.  “What  has  brought  him  home? 
Does  his  father  not  require  him  any  longer?” 

“ It  seems,  my  dear,  that  his  father  has  been  wonder- 
fully fortunate  of  late,  and  made  quite  a pile  of  wealth. 
But  Emon  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  making  of 
money,  and  has  come  back  to  England  to  study  for  the 
Bar.  I think  it  is  rather  nice  of  him;  though,  I am 
sure,  with  a fortune  to  inherit  and  the  tradition  of  his 
family  at  home,  I don’t  know  why  he  should  want  to 
worry  himself  with  those  horrid  law  courts.” 

“ I think  he  is  right  to  have  something  to  do,”  said 
Lavender,  “ something  intellectual.  It  is  miserable  for 
a man  to  have  no  object  in  life  but  the  making  or  the 
spending  of  money.” 

“Oh,  as  to  the  spending,  I don’t  quite  agree  with  you! 
To  spend  money  is  delightful,  especially  if  you  have  it. 
If  you  haven’t  it  there  is  perhaps  a little  more  excitement 
about  it,  and  some  people  enjoy  that,  though  I confess 
I don’t.  I once  got  into  debt  for  a thousand  pounds,  and 
I was  quite  unhappy  until  my  husband  paid  it  for  me. 
Some  women  laugh  at  me  when  I say  this,  but  I say  it 
again.  Don’t  you  get  into  debt,  Lavender,  whatever 
you  do.” 

“ I don’t  think  I have  anyone  to  pay  a thousand  pounds 
for  me,”  said  Lavender,  laughing.  “ Fortunately  I have 
no  temptation ” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know!  Girls  get  into  debt  nowadays.” 

In  her  wardrobe  Lavender  found  a charming  ball  dress 
awaiting  her,  to  be  worn  on  the  morrow  night. 

“It  is  all  white,  you  see,”  said  Heliantha.  “Mother 
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likes  you  in  white.  And  it  will  suit  your  pearl  necklace. 
You  have  some  of  Mother’s  jewels,  I hope.  Oh,  poor 
Bell,  she  had  some  pretty  trinkets,  too!  I wonder  what 
she  has  done  with  them!” 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Other  Ways  of  Working 

Next  evening-  Lavender  was  invested  in  the  new  attire 
provided  for  her  as  a young  lady  in  society,  and  stood 
before  her  mirror  inclined  to  say  “this  is  none  of  I”,  like 
the  little  old  woman  in  the  nursery  legend.  Her  hair  was 
dressed  high  on  her  small  head,  instead  of  falling  in  a 
silvery-gold  veil  over  her  shoulders,  the  white  aerial  robe 
clothed  her  slender  figure  to  perfection,  and  the  pearl 
necklace  encircled  her  delicate  throat. 

She  was  in  the  drawing-room  alone  when  a young  man 
was  shown  in  whom  she  did  not  recognize. 

“ Heliantha  ought  to  have  been  here,”  she  thought,  but 
quickly  decided  to  get  over  the  awkward  moment  by 
asking  the  stranger  to  excuse  her  sister’s  delay.  While 
speaking  with  conventional  reserve  she  looked  up  and 
suddenly  exclaimed : 

“ Why,  you  are  not  Emon — are  you?” 

“That  is  my  name  in  Ireland,”  said  the  stranger. 

“ But  you  were — only  a boy!”  said  Lavender. 

“I  was  young,  and  now  I am  old,”  said  Emon,  “in 
the  words  of  the  prophet!  And  you — for  I suppose  you 
are  Lavender — were  once  a little  girl ! I thought  I knew 
the  person  I was  coming  here  to  meet ; she  had  short 
skirts,  and  hair  that  came  down  to  her  knees.” 

“Oh,”  said  Lavender,  with  a quick  hand  to  the  gleam- 
ing pile  on  her  head,  “ I have  had  to  put  it  up!  One  has 
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to  arrive  at  eighteen,  and  Heliantha  says  a woman  of 
eighteen  can  pose  as  a child  no  longer.” 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other,  across  the  inevitable 
years  of  growth,  seeing  two  unforgotten  children,  boy  and 
girl.  What  boating  on  the  river,  what  nutting  in  the 
woods,  what  story-telling  and  story-hearing  round  the 
big  Dunemon  kitchen  ingle,  where  Bridget  Mullarkey 
reigned,  and  the  country  “ thravellers  ” came  in  with 
their  songs  and  legends! 

“Also  one  has  to  arrive  at  twenty-two  and  take  up 
the  ways  of  a man.  And  it  is  four  years  at  least  since 
I have  been  to  Dunemon.  I have  had  so  much  ex- 
perience and  seen  so  much  of  the  world  since  that  I 
feel  as  if  I ought  to  be  forty.” 

“ And  I have  been — well,  just  at  home,  growing  like 
the  vegetables ” 

“And  the  roses — like  the  white  Malmaison  roses,  with 
a blush  at  the  heart.  Now,  don’t  laugh  at  me,  for  I am 
not  at  all  a poetic  kind  of  fellow.  If  I ever  had  been, 
America  and  the  mines  would  have  taken  it  out  of  me.” 

“You  didn’t  wish  to  stay  there?” 

“ No.  I prefer  something  intellectual  to  the  digging 
and  washing  of  gold.” 

“ I am  glad.  You  will  distinguish  yourself  at  the 
Bar.” 

“Thank  you,  kind  prophetess!  I can’t  get  accustomed 
to  you  in  your  new  character,  not  just  yet.  I imagined 
that  it  was  Bell  I should  meet  here  on  my  return.  I 
thought  of  you  as  a little  girl  on  the  Blackwater,  waiting 
to  play  games  with  me  in  my  next  holidays.” 

“Ah,  dear  Bell!”  said  Lavender,  and  the  look  of  radiant 
interest  in  her  friend’s  words  dropped  from  her  changeful 
face  and  left  it  sorrowful. 

“ Heliantha  told  you,”  she  added,  as  he  stood  silent, 
observing  her  downcast  eyes  and  the  droop  of  the 
saddened  lip. 
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“Yes.  It  is  amazing!  I can’t  understand  how  it  can 
be  that  they  don’t  find  her.” 

“Nor  can  I.  The  only  comfort  I have  in  leaving 
Mother  to  come  here  is  in  the  hope  that  I may  be  able 
to  find  her.” 

“ You?  What  could  you  do  that  others  have  not  done?” 

“ I don’t  know.  Something  will  show  me  the  way. 
I arrived  only  yesterday  evening.” 

“ They  think  she  is  playing  on  some  stage  in  America.” 

“Yes,  but  I think  they  are  wrong.  I believe  Bell  is 
in  London.  She  is  disappointed,  and  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge her  defeat.  If  I could  find  her  she  would 
come  home  with  me.” 

“ Can  I help  you?” 

“Oh,  if  you  would!  A man  can  go  into  so  many 
places  where  a girl  may  not  penetrate  alone.  In  clubs 
and  places  of  that  kind  you  might  hear  talk.  Bell  has 
got  a theatrical  name,  of  course.  And  you  could  go 
behind  the  scenes.  When  we  look  on  the  stage  as 
spectators  the  people  are  painted  and  costumed  beyond 
all  chance  of  recognition.” 

“That  is  true.  And  I will  buckle  to  the  work.  It 
seems  I have  just  come  home  in  time.  Why  — Bell  — 

poor  Bell!  It  is  incredible.  Bell  to  be  advertised  for 
like  a strayed  terrier!” 

The  words  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
rang  true  against  Lavender’s  heart,  and  tears  rushed  to 
her  eyes. 

“Don’t  cry,  Lavender;  we  will  find  her,”  said  Emon, 
resolutely.  “What  are  the  words  we  used  to  say? — ‘In 
the  lexicon  of  youth  there  is  no  such  word  as  ‘fail’.’ 
The  elderlies  who  have  had  it  in  hand  are  evidently 
only  potterers.  You  and  I are  young.” 

Lavender  smiled  through  her  tears. 

“ I have  been  brought  up  in  a wholesome  spirit  of 
respect  for  my  elders,”  she  said. 

( C 138  ) 
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“ I know,”  said  Emon.  ‘‘Trained  in  the  way  you 
should  go.  I am  not  without  a proper  degree  of  that 
respect  myself,  but  I claim  that  our  brains  must  be 
given  us  to  be  of  some  use  to  us  while  we  are  young, 
and  possessed  of  corresponding  energy.  If  everyone 
had  to  wait  to  be  old  before  gaining  reason  and  judg- 
ment, there  would  be  no  time  for  their  exercise.” 

“Gen  and  Heliantha  are  not  old,”  said  Lavender, 
smiling  at  the  thought  of  how  they  would  take  such  a 
suggestion. 

“No,  but  they  are  just  sufficiently  far  removed  from 
us  to  take  their  stand  upon  a growing  claim,  and  to 
be  a tiny  bit  jealous  of  our  presumptuous  infancy.  I 
am  prepared  to  find  that  Heliantha  will  not  quite  ap- 
prove of  our  taking  the  matter  out  of  her  hands.” 

“Oh,  yes,  she  will!”  said  Lavender.  “For  one  thing, 
I think  she  is  pretty  tired  of  her  fruitless  search.  But, 
better  than  that,  I believe  she  would  be  very  glad  of 
any  means  of  arriving  at  the  discovery  she  has  failed 
to  make.  She  blames  herself ” 

“ She  need  not  do  that.  When  I was  last  in  London 
Bell  and  I played  together  in  some  of  the  theatrical 
performances  in  this  house.  She  then  confided  to  me 
her  desire  for  the  public  stage.  I advised  her  to  give 
up  the  idea;  but  indeed  I scarcely  believed  she  was  in 
earnest.  There  was  an  actor  fellow  who  had  invited 
her  to  become  a professional.  I mean  to  seek  him 
out.” 

“ He  is  dead,”  said  Lavender. 

“ Oh!”  said  Emon,  and  his  face  fell. 

“ He  went  to  America  with  his  company,  and  died 
there.” 

“ America!  Did  Bell  go  as  one  of  the  company?” 

“Heliantha  thinks  so;  that  is  why  they  have  been 
seeking  her  in  America.  But  I do  not;  1 am  sure  she 
is  in  London.” 
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“ So  they  have  been  pretty  active  after  all,”  said  Emon. 
“ I retract  something-  of  what  I have  said.” 

“Their  old  age  has  not  quite  obscured  their  wits — yet,” 
said  Lavender,  with  a little  gleam  of  fun. 

“ No,”  said  Emon,  “ I see  this  is  a more  difficult  busi- 
ness than  I imagined.  But  I am  not  afraid.  You  and 
I will  find  her.  On  that  I am  resolved.  And  do  look 
at  me  again  with  that  little  glint  of  a smile.  It  is  so 
like  the  rebuke  you  used  to  give  me  long  ago.  You 
were  such  a wise  little  thing,  and  I was  always  so  sure 
that  I knew  how  to  put  everything  right,  not  only  in 
this  world,  but  in  any  other  world  into  which  I could 
push  an  entrance.” 

Lavender  nodded.  “ I remember,”  she  said.  “ Mother 
lectured  you  sweetly,  and  then  the  Miss  MacTaaffes  put 
their  wings  round  you  like  a pair  of  guardian  angels. 
Mother  feared  they  would  spoil  you,  and  so  did  Bridget 
Mullarkey,  who  said  that  you  were  the  makings  of  a 
real  fine  gentleman  if  they  would  let  you  alone.” 

“The  term  ‘fine  gentleman’  is  odious,”  said  Emon. 

“Not  to  Bridget.  I see  you  have  been  in  exile.” 

“ I have  been  in  a good  many  places.  But  I know 
I was  a bumptious  lad.  Yet  that  very  fact  gained  me  the 
affection  of  the  dearest  friend  and  chum  I ever  had.” 

“ How?” 

“It  is  a sad  story.  I have  him  no  more;  he  was 
drowned.  ” 

“ Sad  indeed!  I am  sorry.” 

“There’s  a lot  of  sadness  here  and  there  about  the 
world.  It’s  very  hard  to  keep  clear  of  blows.  The 
pity  is  when  people  begin  to  manufacture  home-made 
trouble,  like  Bell,  when  there’s  already  a glut  in  the 
market.  We’ll  find  her,  however,  and  oblige  her  to 
acknowledge  that  fact.” 

Heliantha  appeared,  apologizing  for  her  delay,  and  they 
went  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  to  the  ball,  where  Emon 
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and  Lavender  danced  together  nearly  all  the  time,  and 
talked  about  Bell  between  the  dances.  Emon  saw  the 
ladies  home,  and  begged  to  be  invited  in  to  their  coffee 
supper  before  being  dismissed  for  the  night. 

“ Have  you  not  talked  enough,  all  the  evening  through?” 
said  Heliantha,  as  she  graciously  admitted  him. 

“No,”  said  Emon,  “we  have  weeks  of  talk  before  us 
yet.  We  are  planning  how  to  find  Bell.” 

“ How  do  you  expect  to  succeed  where  more  experi- 
enced heads  have  failed?”  said  Heliantha. 

Emon  glanced  at  Lavender,  and  both  smiled  at  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy. 

“ At  all  events  I mean  to  try  my  ’prentice  hand,”  said 
he. 

“ I hope  you  may  succeed,”  said  Heliantha,  in  a tone 
suggesting  that  she  was  sure  he  could  not.  “ I believe 
we  shall  not  see  the  naughty  girl  until  she  chooses  to 
show  herself,  or  to  communicate  with  us.” 

This  was  only  a first  impulse  with  Heliantha,  however, 
and  she  soon  threw  herself  into  Emon’s  plan  for  a new 
search  in  London. 

“ If  you  allow  me  to  help  you  it  will  make  a difference,” 
she  said.  “ I can  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience. 
Let  us  begin  by  making  a complete  round  of  the  theatres 
all  over  again.” 

This  being  agreed  to,  Heliantha  consented  to  cheer  on 
the  enterprise.  There  were  few  evenings  when  she  did 
not  chaperon  the  two  young  people  to  some  one  of  the 
theatres,  where  the  following  of  the  play  was  not  so  much 
their  object  as  the  examination  of  every  female  face  on  the 
stage  with  the  aid  of  powerful  glasses.  Occasionally  she 
was  sure  she  had  made  a discovery. 

“There,  there!  That  girl  near  the  wings,  in  the  blue 
bodice  and  red  skirt ! The  one  with  the  little  cap ! She 
is  just  Bell’s  height,  and  has  just  her  complexion ! But 
no;  now  she  turns  her  profile,  the  nose  is  wrong.” 
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Another  time  it  was  the  nose  that  was  exactly  Bell’s. 

“ But,  Heli,  that  is  a fair-haired  girl,  and  Bell  is  dark.” 

“ Oh,  you  know,  we  must  reckon  with  wigs!  And  there 
is  that  gilding  wash;  so  many  daub  it  on  without  the  pro- 
vocation of  the  footlights!”  said  Heliantha,  with  the  scorn 
of  a genuinely  golden-haired  woman  for  the  gold  that 
comes  out  of  the  chemist’s. 

But  as  theatre  after  theatre  was  visited,  and  no  Bell 
was  to  be  seen,  Lavender  returning  home  each  time  with 
scarcely  an  idea  of  what  the  play  had  been  about,  only 
wearily  certain  that  her  sister  had  not  been  one  of  that 
painted  crowd,  the  girl’s  spirits  drooped  a little,  and  but 
for  Emon  she  would  have  begun  to  fear  that  Heliantha 
was  right,  and  that  no  discovery  was  to  be  hoped  for. 

But  Emon  kept  saying  to  her:  “ I have  other  ways  of 
working,  better  than  this,”  and  she  trusted  him. 
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Through  Hardship  and  Trouble 

When  Emon  assured  Lavender  that  he  would  help  her  to 
find  Bell  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  went  to  work  at 
once,  rather  to  the  detriment  of  his  studies  for  the  Bar. 
Of  course  he  haunted  the  theatres,  not  alone  to  witness 
plays  and  study  faces  through  strong  glasses,  but  as  a 
visitor  behind  the  scenes,  a young  man  desirous  of  making 
acquaintance  with  stage  folk  in  their  natural  characters. 
So  diligently  did  he  follow  this  course  that  friends  began 
to  observe  his  habits,  and  to  remark  that  young  Fitz- 
Edmond,  who  had  come  home  to  study  law,  was  going 
off  at  a silly  tangent,  like  many  another  young  man,  and 
was  likely  to  spend  in  London  the  money  gained  by  his 
father  through  hard  work  and  good  luck  elsewhere. 

Emon  laughed,  and  kept  on  “ never  minding”,  satisfied 
to  have  his  motives  misunderstood  if  only  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  finding  Bell.  With  all  the  eagerness  of  purpose 
and  keen  imaginative  perceptiveness  of  youth  the  two 
friends  worked  together,  Lavender  accompanying  Emon 
on  every  possible  expedition,  and  making  suggestions 
which  he  alone  could  carry  out.  Heliantha  put  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way.  The  straining  after  a superlatively 
conventional  propriety  had  not  in  Bell’s  case  succeeded 
well;  Lavender  had  liberty  to  act  as  she  pleased.  Heli- 
antha was  weary  of  fruitless  search,  yet  daily  becoming 
more  aroused  to  the  catastrophe  of  ultimate  failure  which 
might  be  impending.  The  dread  had  seized  her  that 
death  or  some  other  irrevocable  misfortune  might  prevent 
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her  from  ever  seeing  again  the  face  of  the  young  sister 
whose  ambition  for  the  stage  had  been  created  and  culti- 
vated by  herself,  and  for  a time  at  least  the  lively  frivolity 
of  her  nature  seemed  paralysed. 

She  was  careful  not  to  write  to  her  mother  the  particulars 
of  Lavender’s  movements. 

“If  Gen  knew,  she  would  be  sure  I am  going  to  injure 
you  as  well  as  Bell,”  she  said  to  Lavender,  and  would 
so  talk  that  Mother  would  be  thrown  into  even  a worse 
than  her  present  state  of  mind.” 

There  was  some  cowardice  in  this;  but  Heliantha  was 
neither  very  brave  nor  capable  of  putting  her  views  effec- 
tively on  paper,  even  though  she  felt  that  this  time  she 
was  in  the  right.  She  observed  that  Lavender  was  apt 
to  arrive  at  safe  conclusions  in  her  own  childlike  way, 
and  as  the  girl  made  no  claim  for  superiority  she  believed 
it  would  be  easy  to  control  her  when  necessary. 

Emon,  having  explored  the  better-known  theatres,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a list  of  every  house  of  the  kind,  including 
music  halls  and  such  places,  in  and  near  the  suburbs,  and 
began  a regular  course  of  visitation  of  these  and  their 
vicinities  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  For  a long  time 
nothing  occurred  to  encourage  him,  and  Heliantha  pre- 
dicted that  his  efforts  would  prove  as  unsuccessful  as 
her  own. 

One  day  he  was  travelling  in  a ’bus,  with  a view  to 
exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  last  and 
humblest  of  the  theatres  on  his  list.  He  had  passed 
through  the  heart  of  the  City,  and  was  entering  on  a 
region  quite  unfamiliar  to  him.  Of  the  two  sisters, 
Lavender  was  much  more  in  his  mind  than  Bell.  He 
contrasted  the  reckless  selfishness  of  the  one  girl  with 
the  affectionate  fidelity  of  the  other,  and  felt  that  he  was 
striving  to  relieve  the  care  and  sorrow  of  the  mother  and 
sister,  rather  than  to  save  the  heartless  cause  of  their 
trouble  from  the  consequences  of  her  ill-behaviour.  At 
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the  same  time  the  fear  pressed  on  him  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offender  might  be  even  greater  than  her 
offence,  and  he  was  stirred  by  a manly  desire  to  rescue 
and  protect  her. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind 
the  ’bus  stopped  at  one  of  its  stations;  some  people  got 
out  and  others  got  in.  Among  those  who  entered  were 
two  girls,  who  took  their  seats  opposite  to  him,  and 
continued  a conversation  which  had  evidently  been  some 
time  engaging  them. 

He  was  observing  them  idly  — there  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  them — when  suddenly  a few  words  that 
fell  on  his  ear  aroused  his  attention. 

“She’s  as  ill  as  ill  can  be,”  said  one  of  the  girls. 
“ It’s  no  use  her  trying  to  think  that  she’ll  be  able  to 
go  back  to  the  theatre,  for  she  won’t.  She’s  just  fit 
for  hospital,  and  the  doctor  says  so.” 

“I  can’t  let  her  go,”  said  the  other  girl.  “She  was 
good  to  me  when  I was  sick.  The  worst  of  it  is  she 
has  friends  able  to  help  her,  and  she  won’t  write  to 
them.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  write  to  them  for  her?” 

“ I don’t  know  who  they  are,  or  I’d  do  it  this  minute. 
She’s  run  away  from  home,  and  they’re  angry.  And  she’s 
awful  proud,  poor  Vi,  she  is!” 

“Couldn’t  you  find  a letter  with  an  address  on  it?” 

“ She  gets  no  letters.” 

“ It’s  bad  of  her;  I don’t  care  about  her.” 

“ But  I do,  so  you  needn’t  be  saying  ill  of  her.  If  all 
the  girls  were  like  her  it  would  be  good  for  the  world. 
That’s  what  my  mother  says,  and  so  would  anybody  that 
knows  the  life ” 

Here  the  girls  got  out,  and  Emon  got  out  also,  and 
followed  at  a little  distance  as  they  threaded  the  narrow 
streets. 

Why  was  he  doing  so?  he  asked  himself.  Could  he 
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assume  that  the  scraps  of  talk  he  had  heard  bore  any 
relation  to  the  subject  of  his  quest?  A girl  who  was  ill, 
and  had  friends  she  would  not  write  to.  There  was  a 
very  slight  coincidence.  But  then  she  was  a girl  con- 
nected with  a theatre,  and  those  who  talked  about  her 
case  were  her  comrades.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  Bell 
was  the  person  with  whom  these  chums  were  so  familiar, 
one  with  almost  scorn  of  her,  and  the  other  with  pity. 
Yet  Emon  kept  the  girls  in  sight,  and  when  they  turned 
into  a street  of  a poorer  class  of  houses  he  turned  into 
it  also,  and  kept  following  at  a discreet  distance,  till  he 
saw  them  stop  at  a door,  where  they  stood  speaking 
together  for  a minute  before  parting.  One  of  them  then 
went  into  the  house,  and  the  other  went  on  down  the 
street  and  disappeared  round  the  corner. 

Emon  walked  up  and  down  the  street,  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  how  he  should  act.  Finally  he  went  to  the 
door  of  the  house  in  question  and  knocked.  A very  poor 
but  decent-looking  woman  opened  to  him. 

“ I want  to  see  a young  lady  who  lives  here,  and  who 
plays  at  the  theatres,”  said  Emon. 

“ What  name,  sir?  I have  two  young  ladies  lodging 
with  me.” 

“I  don’t  know  her  name,”  said  Emon,  “but  I want 
to  speak  with  her.” 

“Then,  sir,  I can’t  oblige  you.  My  young  ladies  don’t 
take  anything  to  do  with  strange  gentlemen.” 

And  the  good  woman  shut  the  door. 

Emon  felt  his  disadvantage,  and  was  not  displeased. 
He  took  a note  of  the  street  and  the  number  of  the 
house,  and  returned  by  ’bus  as  he  had  come.  And  that 
evening  he  appeared  in  Heliantha’s  drawing-room,  offer- 
ing his  piece  of  intelligence  to  Lavender  for  what  it 
might  be  worth. 

Heliantha  was  incredulous  of  any  result  from  this  ad- 
venture. 
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“Bell  would  never  make  girls  of  that  class  her  com- 
panions,” she  said,  reversing  her  former  opinions  as  to 
her  sister’s  probable  condition.  “ She  would  always  hold 
her  head  high  and  preserve  her  dignity.” 

“ Will  you  take  me  there  with  you  to-morrow,  Emon?” 
said  Lavender.  “They  will  allow  me  to  go  in.” 

“ A matron  would  be  more  likely  to  be  admitted,”  said 
Heliantha.  “ I am  the  proper  person  to  go.” 

“ Dear  Heliantha,  they  would  never  take  you  for  a 
staid  matron,”  said  Lavender,  seeing  in  imagination  the 
brilliant  apparition  of  her  fashionable  elder  sister  at  a 
humble  door. 

Heliantha  was  delighted  with  the  unintentional  flattery, 
which  denied  her  a matronly  appearance,  and  consented 
to  allow  Lavender  to  accompany  Emon  in  place  of 
her. 

On  the  next  morning  Lavender  put  on  her  plainest 
frock  and  hat  and  set  out  with  Emon,  travelling  by  ’bus 
as  he  had  travelled  the  day  before,  and  arriving  at  the 
dingy  street  and  house  of  his  discovery.  As  they  walked 
down  the  short  street  they  saw  a gentleman  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  from  his  appearance 
guessed  that  he  was  a doctor.  Lavender  hastened  for- 
ward and  spoke  to  him. 

“Yes,  I am  the  district  doctor,”  he  said.  “My 
patient’s  name?  On  the  playbills  I believe  it  is  Miss 
Viola  Vandeleur.  What  her  real  name  is  I do  not 
know.  She  is  very  reticent.  If  you  know  her  friends 
you  had  better  have  her  looked  to.” 

“I  hope  to  find  that  I know  her  friends,”  said  Lavender, 
holding  back  her  tears.  “ If  not,  I shall  be  cruelly  dis- 
appointed. May  I see  her?” 

“ I shall  see  her  first  and  let  you  know,”  said  the 
doctor.  “ I hope  she  may  be  the  person  you  want. 
But  I meet  with  many  of  such  cases — young  girls  cut 
down  in  their  bloom.  Like  moths  about  a candle  they 
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cluster  round  the  footlights  of  the  theatre,  singe  their 
wings  hopelessly,  or  are  miserably  burnt  to  death.” 

“ Is  she  so  very  ill?” 

“ It  is  a case  of  low  fever,  brought  on  by  hardship 
and  trouble  of  mind.  Don’t  cry,  my  dear;  she  is  not 
beyond  your  care,  if  you  are  able  to  give  it  to  her.” 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Lavender  entered  with  the 
doctor,  while  Emon  walked  up  and  down  the  street 
waiting  for  her.  The  doctor  went  upstairs  first  and 
remained  some  time.  When  he  came  down  again  he 
said : 

“ I have  prepared  her  for  a visit  from  an  old  friend. 
Take  care  you  do  not  excite  her.  I will  call  to-night 
to  see  how  your  presence  has  affected  her.” 

Lavender  went  up  the  poor,  narrow  stair,  hardly  able 
to  believe  that  here  she  was  to  find  her  proud,  light- 
hearted Bell.  If  so,  the  desire  “to  be  somebody  else” 
had  been  strangely  gratified. 

At  the  door  of  a small  room  she  paused  to  summon 
courage.  What  if  she  were  about  to  intrude  on  a 
stranger?  She  opened  the  door  and  went  a few  steps 
forward. 

At  the  first  glance  her  fear  of  a mistake  seemed  realized. 
The  worn  face  on  the  bed,  the  melancholy  eyes,  the 
shorn  head,  gave  no  suggestion  of  the  smiling  coun- 
tenance, wdth  its  vivid  colouring  and  saucy  gaiety,  last 
seen  by  Lavender  on  parting  with  her  sister. 

Yet  something  in  the  eyes  uplifted  to  hers  smote  La- 
vender with  the  conviction  that,  despite  all  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  this  was  Bell. 

She  slipped  to  her  knees  beside  the  bed  and  whispered : 
“Bell!” 

The  weary  eyes  gave  her  a long  look  and  closed. 

“ Darling,  I have  come  to  take  you  home.” 

Tears  fiowred  from  under  the  closed  eyelids,  but  the 
patient  did  not  speak. 
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“Do  not  try  to  talk,”  said  Lavender,  “but  let  me  hold 
your  hand.” 

The  thin  hand  on  the  coverlet  stirred  a little,  and 
Lavender  pressed  it  tenderly  between  her  own,  kissing 
it  from  time  to  time  while  she  spoke. 

“You  are  coming  home  with  me,  Bell.  You  must 
make  haste  and  be  able  to  travel.” 

Bell  made  a great  effort  to  speak. 

“ I am  dying.  Ask  Mother  to  forgive  me.” 

“You  are  not  dying.  The  doctor  says  you  are  to 
get  well.  And  of  course  Mother  forgives  you.  O,  Bell, 
my  dearest,  you  do  not  know  how  we  have  longed  for 
you!” 

As  soon  as  she  found  it  possible,  Lavender  went  to 
Emon  and  told  him  that  she  intended  to  stay  there  with 
Bell  till  the  patient  should  be  fit  to  be  moved.  Very 
unwilling  to  leave  her,  Emon  consented  to  take  a message 
to  Heliantha,  and  departed  to  deliver  it. 

When  the  doctor  returned  in  the  evening  he  pro- 
nounced his  patient  the  better  for  the  presence  of  the 
visitor,  and  highly  commended  Lavender’s  intention  of 
remaining  with  her  sister. 
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Zoe  d’Esterre,  otherwise  Jenny  Burns,  soon  came  on  the 
scene  to  relate  the  story  of  her  dear  friend,  Vi  Vandeleur, 
who  had  been  so  good  to  her,  saved  her  life,  and  kept  her 
from  falling  among  bad  companions.  Great  was  Jenny’s 
joy  that  she  herself  had  unconsciously  been  the  means  of 
the  discovery  of  Vi  by  her  friends. 

“I  always  knew  she  was  a high  lady,  Miss,”  said  Jenny, 
‘‘but  she  would  not  tell.  ‘ I behaved  bad  to  my  mother,’ 
she  said  to  me  over  and  over  again ; but  not  another 
word  would  she  speak  about  her  people.” 

Lavender  wrote  the  joyful  news  to  her  mother  without 
delay,  and  Jenny  took  the  letter  out  and  posted  it. 

“ I have  promised  that  you  will  not  be  angry  with  her, 
dear  Mother,”  wrote  Lavender,  “and  indeed  if  you  saw 
her  poor  face  you  could  not  think  of  it.  The  doctor  says 
remorse  and  home-sickness  have  caused  her  illness  even 
more  than  hardship,  though  that,  too,  she  has  had  to 
bear.  But  you  must  not  fret  about  her  suffering,  either, 
for  she  is  going  to  rise  out  of  it  all  a new  Bell.  I will 
write  to  you  every  day  till  it  is  time  to  start  with  her 
for  home.” 

Emon  came  each  morning  with  messages  from  Heli- 
antha,  and  all  kinds  of  things  useful  and  pleasant  for  an 
invalid,  and  Bell  was  made  as  comfortable  as  the  condi- 
tions of  her  poor  lodging  would  admit.  With  Lavender 

always  by  her  side  she  progressed  rapidly  towards  recovery, 
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and  the  doctor  held  out  hope  that  it  would  soon  be  possible 
to  have  her  moved. 

The  day  arrived  even  sooner  than  was  expected,  and 
Bell  was  packed  into  Heliantha’s  carriage  among  warm 
wrappings  and  pillows.  Jenny  and  the  kind  doctor  saw 
her  off. 

“You’re  a great  lady,  Vi,  and  you’ll  forget  me,”  sobbed 
Jenny. 

“ I’ll  never  forget  you,  Jenny — see  if  I do!”  said  Bell. 
“What  would  have  become  of  me  if  you  hadn’t  loved 
me?” 

“ I did  love  you,  Vi,  and  you  were  good  to  me.  And  I 
wish  I could  go  home  again  to  my  mother,  and  stay  there, 
now  you’re  gone.  I never  could  take  up  with  the  other 
kind  of  girls  after  you.” 

“We’ll  try  to  help  you  to  stay  with  your  mother, 
Jenny,”  said  Lavender.  “ I am  sure  my  mother  will  see 
about  it.” 

It  was  a strange  experience  for  Bell  when  she  was  lifted 
out  of  the  carriage  and  taken  up  to  the  room  in  Heliantha’s 
house  from  which  she  had  gone  forth  with  the  honest  inten- 
tion of  going  home,  now  nearly  two  years  ago.  Could  she 
be  the  same  creature,  the  wild,  vain  girl  who  had  dreamed 
that  she  was  destined  to  become  a queen  of  the  stage? 
She  was  the  same,  only  saddened  and  crushed  by  her  ex- 
periences, and  by  the  keen  consciousness  of  her  folly  with 
regard  to  herself,  and  of  her  cruelty  towards  her  mother. 

She  had  nothing  to  bear  from  her  elder  sister,  who 
uttered  no  reproaches,  and  was  bent  on  making  things 
as  pleasant  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Heliantha’s  easy  good  nature  was  always  glad  to  avoid 
pain  and  trouble  for  others  as  well  as  for  herself,  and 
her  desire  now  was  that  Bell’s  escapade  should  be  for- 
gotten. 

“ How  glad  I am  that  Gen  is  not  here,”  she  said  to 
Lavender.  “ She  would  have  given  poor  Bell  a piece  of 
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her  mind.  We  must  manage  to  keep  her  with  Mother 
till  the  last  moment.  You  and  Bell  must  start  from 
London  and  Gen  from  the  Blackwater  on  the  same  morn- 
ing. By  managing  in  that  way  we  shall  have  no  excite- 
ment on  either  side  of  the  water.” 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  easy  it  had  been  to 
conceal  Bell’s  adventure  from  the  friends  of  her  family. 
It  was  supposed  by  the  London  people  who  saw  her  in 
Heliantha’s  house  that,  being  in  delicate  health,  her 
mother  had  sent  her  to  London  to  consult  a doctor. 
At  the  same  time,  neighbours  on  the  Blackwater  were 
under  the  impression  that  Bell  was  returning  home  at 
last,  after  a very  long  visit  to  her  sisters  in  England. 

Emon  was  a constant  visitor,  and  so  devoted  in  his 
attentions  to  the  young  sisters  that  Heliantha  was  con- 
firmed in  certain  expectations  which  she  had  already 
hinted  to  Lavender.  It  appeared  to  her  quite  a matter 
of  course  that  he  should  have  formed  an  attachment  for 
Bell,  and  she  saw  reasons  for  encouraging  him.  And 
as  Heliantha  never  could  entertain  any  idea  in  her  mind 
without  sharing  the  entertainment  with  another,  she 
made  a lively  running  confidence  to  Lavender  on  the 
subject. 

1“  You  see,  they  played  together  before  he  went  abroad, 
and  they  were  great  friends.  I know  he  was  charmed 
with  Bell,  and  tried  to  persuade  her  not  to  go  on  the 
stage.  At  that  time,  you  know,  he  would  not  have  been 
an  eligible,  but  now  that  his  father  is  in  great  prosperity 
we  may  remember  that  his  family  is  all  right,  and  that  the 
young  man  himself  is  good  and  attractive.  His  anxiety 
to  find  Bell,  and  his  devotion  to  her  now,  proves  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  feelings.  As  for  Bell  herself,  she  always 
liked  him,  and,  viewing  her  recent  adventures,  it  were 
very  well  she  should  marry  a man  who  knows  all  about 
them  and  excuses  her  conduct.  If  she  were  to  marry  a 
stranger  he  must,  of  course,  be  informed  of  everything, 
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and  he  might  not  like  it.  Such  eccentricity  in  her  might 
prove  the  cause  of  breaking  off  a match.  So  you  see, 
Lavender,  how  desirable  it  is  to  encourage  Emon.” 

“ I see,”  said  Lavender,  and  repressed  a question  that 
arose  in  her  own  mind  as  to  whether  Emon  had  the  kind 
ol  attachment  for  Bell  with  which  Heliantha  credited  him. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  lost  one  and  her  return  to 
her  family  had  come  like  a sunburst  into  the  home  at 
Castle  Dermot.  Bell’s  letters  of  remorse  and  regret  were 
rained  on  Lady  Sibyl  day  after  day,  and  the  joy  that  had 
suddenly  flooded  the  poor  mother’s  heart  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  After  a few  days’  prostration  from 
mere  sadness  she  rose  up  a new  creature,  with  no  more 
thought  for  past  ill-treatment,  but  filled  with  amazement 
at  the  excess  of  love  that  was  now  poured  out  upon  her 
by  her  child. 

“ I never  could  have  known  all  this,”  she  said  to  Gen- 
tianella,  “ if  sad  experience  and  loneliness  had  not  opened 
my  daughter’s  heart.  I ought  not  to  grudge  any  suffering 
of  my  own  that  has  given  me  Bell  as  she  reveals  herself 
to  me  now.” 

Gen,  who  was  not  so  hard  but  that  she  shed  tears  at 
seeing  her  mother  so  happy,  was  yet  assured  that  Bell 
ought  not  to  escape  altogether  free  from  reproach  as 
to  her  misdoing.  She  was,  as  Heliantha  had  foreseen, 
quite  anxious  to  bestow  on  the  culprit  “ a piece  of  her 
mind  ”,  that  liberal  donation  which  most  people  are  more 
willing  to  give  than  to  receive.  Her  mother’s  jubilations 
rather  palled  on  her,  and  she  was  obliged  by  the  urgency 
of  her  own  feelings  to  find  a vent  for  them  in  the  ears  of 
Miss  Judy  MacTaaffe,  inviting  herself  to  tea  at  Dunemon 
to  talk  over  the  matter. 

“ Now,  Gen,  we  must  be  Christians,”  said  Miss  Judy. 
“ She  is  the  prodigal  daughter,  and  she  must  be  forgiven.” 

“ I think  it  is  all  lovely,”  said  Miss  Flotilla,  diving  into 
her  satin  workbag  for  a dry  pocket-handkerchief,  amid  a 
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selection  of  those  she  had  already  moistened  with  her 
tears  that  morning.  “ Dear  Lady  Sibyl,  so  generous  and 
so  tender,  is  an  example  to  everyone  around  her.” 

“That  is  all  very  fine,”  snorted  Bridget  Mullarkey  to 
Jim  in  the  kitchen;  “but  if  I was  her  mother  I’d  box  her 
ears  first,  before  I’d  grant  her  pardon.” 

“ You  ogress!”  said  Jim. 

“Oh,  indeed!  You  learned  that  word  in  Connacht,  I 
suppose,”  said  Bridget. 

Jim  did  not  heed  her.  He  had  been  enlightened  as  to 
the  cause  of  Bell’s  prolonged  absence  in  England.  Bridget 
had  been  careful  of  the  secret  all  along,  but  the  sudden 
excitement  of  good  tidings  had  overcome  her  discretion. 
Dismay  seized  on  her  when  she  found  she  had  betrayed 
the  family. 

“ Wisha,  what  is  on  me  that  I let  it  out  to  you?”  she 
said.  “ But  you’re  not  to  be  blabbing.” 

“ Do  I ever  talk  to  anybody?”  asked  Jim. 

“True  for  you;  no  more  you  don’t.  The  threes  do 
have  somethin’  to  say  when  the  wind  does  be  discoursin’ 
to  them,  but  it’s  yourself  that  has  the  silence.  It’s  the 
shut  Sexton  mouth  that  y’  have  on  y’,  my  boy  from  Con- 
nacht ! ” 

When  Bridget  began  to  jeer  about  his  nationality,  Jim 
knew  that  he  had  better  not  continue  the  conversation. 
He  was  aware  that  she  looked  on  him  as  her  nursling  and 
that  at  heart  she  was  devoted  to  him,  but  she  never  would 
allow  him  to  get  the  best  of  it  in  a wrangle. 

Jim  did  not  care.  It  was  a startling  revelation  to  him 
that  Bell,  who  had  so  sweetly  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
secret  trouble,  had  been  in  difficulties  herself,  and  was  still 
under  a shadow  of  reproach.  He  gradually  heard  the 
whole  story  from  Bridget,  who,  having  thoughtlessly 
lifted  a corner  of  the  veil,  concluded  that  she  might  now 
as  well  rend  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

“Sure  the  whole  truth  is  better  than  a little  bit  of  it,” 
( C 138  ) 16 
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she  said  to  herself.  “ And  this  boy  that  dropped  on  us 
out  o’  the  clouds,  he’s  as  close  as  an  oyster!” 

“ Play-actin’  she  was,  and  livin’  by  herself  in  lodgin’s, 
God  knows  maybe  poor  places,  and  her  an  O’Shaugbnessy 
of  Castle  Dermot,  and  used  to  luckstury ! And  not  lettin’ 
her  mother  know  where  she  was,  for  pride’s  sake.  And 
the  young-  O’Clare  helpin’  Miss  Lavender  to  find  her,  and 
bringin’  her  back  to  her  sister’s  house  in  London.” 

“ Who  is  the  young  O’Clare?”  asked  Jim  jealously. 
“Oh,  sure,  many’s  the  time  you  heard  us  talkin’  about 
him!” 

“ I wasn’t  listening.” 

“Well,  then,  he’s  the  only  son  of  the  old  O’Clare,  and 
that’s  the  owner  of  Dunemon,  where  you’re  standin’  this 
minute.” 

“They’re  old  friends,  I suppose,”  said  Jim,  after  a 
thoughtful  silence. 

“As  old  as  their  fingers,  and  a little  older  than  the  hair 
on  their  heads,”  said  Bridget. 

“ And  is  he  coming  back  with  her?”  asked  Jim. 

“ Not  at  present,  I think,”  said  Bridget.  “ He  has  to 
be  goin’  on  with  his  studies.  It’s  Miss  Lavender  that  will 
be  bringin’  her  sister  home,  they  tell  me.” 

“ I promised  to  have  fine  roses  ready  for  her  when  she 
should  come  back,”  said  Jim.  “ She  didn’t  come  last 
summer  when  I had  them;  and  now  I’m  here,  and  I 
haven’t  them,  and  she’s  coming.” 

“ Haven’t  you  Miss  Judy’s  roses?”  said  Bridget. 
“Aren’t  they  good  enough  for  you?” 

“They’re  not  good  enough  for  her,”  said  Jim.  “Miss 
Judy’s  cabbages  are  better  than  her  roses.” 

“Well,  then,  I suppose  Peter  Walsh’ll  have  them  for 
her.  It  doesn’t  take  you  to  be  makin’  roses  grow  at 
Castle  Dermot.” 

“No,”  said  Jim;  “but  I would  like  to  be  there  when 
she  comes.  And  I am  not  there.” 
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“ Oh,  then,  why  would  y’  want  to  be  two  places  at 
once?”  said  Bridget.  “Do  y’  think  Miss  Judy  won’t  be 
wantin’  her  over  here,  to  give  us  all  a look  at  her?  And 
I’m  thinkin’  a bunch  of  them  white  roses  that  do  always 
be  tryin’  to  get  up  a blush,  them  that  grows  in  a bush 
against  the  hedge,  would  please  her  better  than  some  o’ 
Peter  Walsh’s  beauties  that  has  bolder  faces  on  them. 
Sure  them  white  ones  has  the  smell  of  heaven — and  ne’er 
a sweet  smell  at  all  from  the  grandees  in  their  pinks  and 
their  scarlets!” 

Jim  looked  a little  brighter,  but  said  nothing. 

“ He’s  a good-hearted  boy,  and  kindness  isn’t  lost  on 
him,”  reflected  Bridget,  “for  all  his  shut  mouth!”  And 
she  bustled  about,  and  popped  a cake  into  the  oven  for 
his  tea. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


“ You  must  have  been  Kind  ” 

A little  plot  was  laid  to  bring-  Gen  back  to  London 
before  she  could  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  her 
mind  to  Bell. 

“ She  can  say  all  she  has  to  say  to  me,”  said  Heliantha. 
“ I shall  be  able  to  bear  it.  She  will  settle  down  to  be 
amiable  after  she  has  relieved  her  feelings;  and  there  will 
be  no  fuss.” 

“Fuss”  in  itself  was  not  displeasing  to  Heliantha  so 
long  as  it  was  cheerful  fuss,  but  angry  fuss  was  intolerable 
to  her. 

When  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  return  of  Bell  and 
Lavender  to  Castle  Dermot  a telegram  was  sent  to  Gen, 
urgently  requiring  her  presence  in  London  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  girls.  Heliantha 
arranged  this  matter  with  the  tradesman  who  was  doing 
up  Gen’s  London  house  in  her  absence.  There  was  a 
certain  wall-paper  in  question,  desirable  or  undesirable, 
and  Gen  was  warned  that  she  must  be  on  the  spot  in 
time  to  see  that  her  morning-room  was  not  disfigured. 
Miss  Judy,  who  was  in  the  plot,  was  to  stay  at  Castle 
Dermot  with  Lady  Sibyl  during  the  short  interval  between 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  her  daughters. 

“ I really  do  not  like  to  leave  you,  Mother,  and  I did 
want  to  see  Bell ; but  that  awful  paper — a violent  colour — 
and  all  Switzerland  meandering  round  in  a frieze,  moun- 
tains coming  down  on  my  head,  lakes  threatening  to  over- 
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flow  the  walls ! There  ought  to  be  a law  to  oblige  trades- 
men to  learn  something  of  art  before  they  undertake  to  be 
house  decorators!” 

So  Gen  set  out  sooner  than  she  had  intended,  but  still 
hoping  to  interview  Bell  in  London  before  or  after  she  had 
administered  correction  to  the  offending  paperhanger. 
And  Miss  Judy  mounted  guard  over  Lady  Sibyl  in  her 
place. 

As  the  sisters  were  driven  along  the  miles  of  the  old 
road  from  the  railway  station,  tears  were  surging  up  into 
Bell’s  eyes  and  sliding  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “how  shall  I dare  to  meet  her?  She 
has  suffered  so  greatly  through  my  selfish  vanity.  Shall 
I see  her  much  changed,  Lavender?” 

“No,  dear;  a little,  perhaps.  But  having  you  back 
again  will  make  her  as  well  as  ever,  you  may  be  sure.” 

It  was  a thrilling  moment  when  Bell  was  lifted  out  of 
the  carriage  and  made  a step  towards  her  mother.  Lady 
Sibyl  was  standing  at  the  door,  with  Miss  Judy  a little 
behind  her.  She  opened  her  arms  wide,  and  Bell  fell  into 
them  sobbing. 

“Oh,  Mother,  Mother!  What  can  I say  to  you?  How 
can  you  look  at  me?  How  can  you  forgive  me?” 

“ Hush,  my  darling!  You  are  forgiven.  God  is  very 
good  in  giving  you  back  to  me.  You  are  making  me  very 
happy.” 

Days  passed  before  Bell  was  able  to  hold  up  her  head 
in  her  mother’s  presence.  She  would  sit  with  a hand 
locked  in  hers,  stealing  a glance  at  the  thin  cheek  that 
had  grown  worn  and  white  through  her  fault,  and  at  the 
mild  eyes,  that  had  lost  the  shadow  of  sternness  familiar 
to  them  during  the  last  two  years.  It  seemed  marvellous 
to  her  that  her  mother  should  refrain  from  all  complaint 
or  reproach.  She  did  not  know  how  the  great  change  in 
herself,  body  and  soul,  scarcely  perceived  by  her,  but 
strikingly  apparent  to  others,  had  wrung  the  mother’s 
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heart  with  pain  for  the  past  and  comfort  of  promise  for 
the  future.  United  by  this  new  bond  of  tender  sympathy, 
mother  and  daughter  were  drawn  together  more  closely 
than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  both  waxed  stronger 
in  health  and  brighter  in  spirit  as  the  weeks  flew  by. 

In  the  long  summer  days  they  sat  in  the  garden  with 
books  and  work,  reading  aloud  to  each  other,  or  taking 
up  drawing  or  embroidery,  while  they  talked  a little  as 
the  impulse  came,  or  watched  the  boats  plying  down  the 
river,  carrying  fruit  from  Affane,  or  the  rafts  bearing 
the  long  pine  stems  to  be  shipped  from  Queenstown. 

It  would  all  have  seemed  very  tame  to  the  Bell  of  two 
years  ago;  but  now,  with  the  wounds  made  by  loneliness, 
hardship,  and  humiliation  still  raw  in  her  heart,  there 
was  happiness  unspeakable  in  those  daily  experiences. 
The  home  that  had  seemed  narrow  by  reason  of  monotony 
and  restraint  was  now  a haven  of  contentment,  a shelter 
from  the  cruel  stare  of  the  public  eye,  a garden  in  which 
sweet  hopes  of  future  usefulness  and  helpfulness  might 
grow.  God’s  purpose  in  creating  the  bond  of  the  family 
and  the  harbour  of  home  became  apparent  to  her.  The 
control  of  the  wise  parent,  the  warning  of  the  experienced 
to  the  inexperienced  dreamer,  the  love  that  pardons  even 
more  readily  than  it  rebukes,  stood  forth  for  her  as 
beautiful  realities. 

The  longing  to  be  “somebody  else”,  the  desire  to  be 
scattered  into  various  pretended  personalities,  none  of 
whom  should  be  fettered  by  any  duties  or  results  beyond 
their  own  superficial  and  temporary  existence,  the  con- 
tempt for  her  own  sole  and  single  individuality,  with  its 
responsibilities  and  its  far-spreading  possibilities,  had  left 
her.  It  was  burnt  out  by  the  fire  of  pain,  and  on  its 
ashes  she  stood  amazed  at  her  own  ignorant  rejection  of 
an  eternal  inheritance. 

The  power  vested  by  the  Creator  in  an  earnest  indi- 
viduality, a single  mind,  a will  of  high  purpose,  had 
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become  gradually  revealed  to  her  as  she  sat  among  the 
flowers. 

Lavender’s  manner  of  living  in  others  became  more  and 
more  interesting  to  her  as  she  let  her  embroidery  fall  in 
her  lap  and  watched  her  sister’s  shining  hair  flutter  in  the 
breeze  as  the  younger  girl  went  gathering  stores  for  the 
present  enjoyment  or  future  comfort  of  others  than  her- 
self— the  best  of  the  raspberries  and  black  currants  for 
cordials  for  the  ailing,  roses  and  dahlias  for  the  decora- 
tion of  her  mother’s  rooms,  or  for  presents  to  flowerless 
homes  that  could  afford  no  gardens. 

“What  have  you  got  now,  Lavender?”  she  asked,  as 
a sheaf  of  something  brilliant  flashed  in  the  sunshine  and 
disappeared  into  a basket. 

“ Decorations  for  Gracie  Gannon’s  little  tea-shop.” 

“ Haven’t  the  Gannons  got  a garden?” 

“Yes;  but  it  has  to  devote  itself  chiefly  to  potatoes  and 
cabbages.” 

“ Her  shop  used  to  be  spoken  of  as  a cake  shop,  a 
pastry  shop.” 

“So  it  is  still;  but  it  is  chiefly  a tea-shop.  Motorists 
and  cyclists  find  it  very  convenient.” 

“And  she  makes  it  pay?” 

“ She  makes  it  pay.  And  well  that  she  does!  Poor  old 
Dr.  Gannon  is  no  longer  able  to  go  on  his  rounds,  and 
patients  have  dropped  off.  Only  for  Grade’s  exertions 
they  would  have  to  leave  their  home;  and  Heaven  knows 
what  would  become  of  them!” 

“Does  she  stand  at  the  counter?”  asked  Bell  timidly, 
with  a hasty  glance  backward  at  one  who  had  stood 
before  the  footlights. 

“ Of  course  she  does,  when  necessary.  She  has  only 
a little  girl  from  the  convent  to  help  her.  I sometimes 
help  her  myself  when  I go  there,  when  the  days  are  long 
and  I can  stay  till  evening.  I enjoy  arranging  the  flowers 
for  Gracie,  and  a good  talk  with  her  when  the  work  is 
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over  and  we  have  our  tea  together.  She  makes  the 
nicest  hot  tea-cake  that  ever  you  tasted,  and  she  always 
gives  me  some.” 

Bell  looked  glad,  and  then  mused  awhile  as  she  put  a 
few  more  stitches  in  her  embroidery.  At  last  she  said, 
as  Lavender  dumped  down  the  well-filled  basket  at  her 
feet : 

“ I should  have  thought  Mother  would  have  objected  to 
it  for  you.” 

“ Nothing  of  the  kind!”  said  Lavender. 

“ But  she  did  not  approve  of  it,  even  for  Gracie.” 

“At  first.  It  struck  her  as  odd  and  unnecessary.  But 
when  she  realized  the  whole  situation  she  gave  her  ad- 
hesion— as  a book  would  put  it.  You  do  not  know  our 
mother,  yet,  my  sister.  What  she  does  she  will  do 
thoroughly.” 

“ And  the  MacTaaffes?” 

“Miss  Judy  was  always  a pioneer  in  the  movement; 

and  Miss  Flotilla ” here  Lavender  paused  and  laughed 

— “Miss  Flotilla  holds  that  my  occasional  presence  gives 
a cachet  to  the  whole  thing,  and  accounts  for  the  patronage 
which  Gracie  enjoys  from  the  ‘county  people’.” 

“Dear  Miss  Flo — it  is  so  like  her!  She  always  finds 
a high-flown  reason  for  accommodating  herself  to  a 
necessary  happening.  And  Selina  Hayes?  She,  if  I re- 
member, was  one  of  the  genteel  disapproves.” 

“Oh,  Selina  patronizes  now  with  lofty  praise  of  poor 
Miss  Gannon’s  commendable  efforts  to  help  her  family; 
but  she  does  not  stop  on  her  bicycle  ride  to  ask  for  tea.” 

“Perhaps  she  has  not  the  sixpence  to  pay  for  it,” 
suggested  Bell.  “ Selina  would  need  all  her  odd  shillings 
for  ribbons  and  chiffons.” 

“ I don’t  think  she  has  any  odd  shillings,  poor  Selina!” 
said  Lavender.  “ She  has  been  to  Dublin  twice  and  come 
home  each  time  with  some  smart  piece  of  dress,  which 
gives  her  as  much  pleasure  as  if  it  were  an  income  pro* 
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vided  for  the  family.  The  last  visit  is  just  over,  and 
Selina  is  living  on  the  reflected  glory.” 

“ What  will  they  do  if  their  father  falls  into  bad  health, 
or  dies?  There  would  be  no  pension.” 

“ Selina  does  not  think  of  that.  She  lives  in  dreams ” 

“Of  what?” 

“ Of  the  miracles  of  fortune.” 

“ What  does  she  think  ought  to  happen?” 

“ Some  unknown  relative  in  America  might  die  and 
leave  them  a millionaire’s  property.” 

“ In  all  the  light  pieces  on  the  stage,”  said  Bell,  “there 
is  a fairy  prince  who  arrives  and  puts  everything  right.” 

“ I don’t  think  fairy  princes  take  Waterford  on  their 
way  to  the  Well  of  the  World’s  End,”  said  Lavender; 
“ but  if  one  should  stray  around  I should,  if  I were  he, 
prefer  to  put  Gracie  on  my  white  horse  shod  with  silver, 
and  ride  off  with  her,  rather  than  Selina.” 

“What,  shop  and  all?” 

“Shop  and  all.  Gracie,  with  her  great  white  apron 
and  bunch  of  violets,  her  fresh  face,  radiant  with  good- 
ness and  energy,  rather  than  Selina,  in  her  stylish  Empire 
frock  and  chains  of  jewellery,  and  the  pinched,  pretentious 
look  on  her  features.” 

“ Lavender!  I never  knew  you  so  severe  before.” 

“Am  I?”  said  Lavender,  startled.  “I  am  sorry. 
Poor  Selina!  Perhaps  my  back  is  a little  up  about 
Gracie.  ‘ I won’t  do  it  again,’  as  we  used  to  say  when 
we  were  children.” 

“ And  when  we  did  do  it  again,”  said  Bell,  laughing. 
“Yes,  of  course;  life  is  full  of  pitfalls,”  said  Lavender. 
“ But  I will  really  try  to  say  no  more  about  the  drones 
that  make  little  of  my  bright  bee  who  is  hiving  the  honey.” 
“ I am  glad  the  MacTaaffes  are  stanch,”  said  Bell. 
“They  are  alwa)rs  on  the  rig'ht  side  of  things.  How  good 
they  have  been  to  Mother — and  to  me ! They  have  never 
been  hard  on  me,  much  as  I deserved  it.” 
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“They  are  good  to  everyone.  Look  at  Jim.  When  he 
displeased  Mother  they  opened  a door  to  him.” 

“Oh,  poor  Jim!  How  did  he  displease  Mother?  I 
have  been  forgetting  him.” 

“Well,  you  see,  he  has  been  pretending  all  along  to 
be  something  different  from  what  he  is.  He  won’t  admit 
anything  but  that  he  is  an  English  instead  of  a Connaught 
boy.  Mother  does  not  like  pretences  or  mysteries,  and 
when  she  spoke  to  him  about  it  he  did  not  behave  nicely 
to  her — or  she  thought  so.” 

“ And  he  went  over  to  Miss  Judy?” 

“ So  he  did,  and  there  he  is.” 

“ He  is  a strange  boy.  I remember  several  things 
about  him.  He  was  melancholy  and  silent.” 

“ He  has  been  well  educated,  and  he  pretended  to  be 
an  ignorant  peasant.  Mother  thinks  he  ran  away  from 
home.” 

“Ah!”  said  Bell,  with  a familiar  pang  of  remorse. 
“That  thought  would  hurt  Mother;  she  would  think 
of  me.” 

“A  little,  perhaps,  dear.  But  his  manner  is  not 
pleasant.  He  is  proud  and  he  is  dismal.  Nothing 
cheers  him  up.  He  seems  to  have  something  dreadful 
on  his  mind.  Mother  has  seen  less  of  him  than  we 
have,  and  we  need  not  say  anything  to  make  her  think 
worse  of  him.” 

li  I never  thought  badly  of  him,”  said  Bell. 

“You  must  have  been  kind  to  him  before  you  went 
away,”  said  Lavender.  “ He  has  been  quite  fretted  at 
your  absence.  Last  year  he  had  roses  for  you  which 
you  commissioned  him  to  attend  to  particularly,  and  he 
could  not  get  over  his  disappointment  when  you  did  not 
come  for  them.  Of  course  he  did  not  know  that  we  were 
anxious  about  you ; everyone  thought  you  were  enjoying 
yourself  with  your  sisters  in  London.” 

Bell  hung  her  head.  Lavender  was  tying  up  her 
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brilliant  flowers  in  sheaves,  and  both  were  silent  for 
some  time.  At  last  Bell  said : 

“ If  that  poor  boy  is  under  any  cloud  of  disgrace  I 
ought  to  sympathize  with  him.  I will  try  to  draw  him 
out  when  I get  an  opportunity.” 

“ It  would  be  a kindness,”  said  Lavender.  “ I am  sure 
he  has  some  trouble  on  his  mind,  and  it  would  do  him 
good  to  talk  to  someone  who  would  sympathize  with 
and  understand  him.  You  can  talk  to  hun  when  you  go 
to  pay  your  promised  visit  to  the  MacTaafes.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


Heliantha’s  Hint 

When  everything  had  been  talked  out,  over  and  over 
again,  and  all  round  the  situation,  Lady  Sibyl  made  up 
her  mind  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  doing  something  for  Jenny  Burns. 

“She  was  so  good  and  so  affectionate  to  me,”  said 
Bell.  “ I think  she  would  have  stayed  at  home  with  her 
mother,  after  she  had  recovered  from  her  illness,  only  for 
leaving  me  alone  in  London.  She  came  back  just  as  I 
fell  ill,  and  she  wouldn’t  allow  me  to  be  sent  to  hospital.” 

“Does  she  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  stage?”  asked 
Lady  Sibyl. 

“She  hates  it  now.  Once,  like  myself,  she  was  mad 
about  it.  She  would  like  to  live  at  home,  but  there  is 
nothing  for  her  to  do,  and  her  mother  is  not  able  to 
keep  her.” 

“Couldn’t  we  have  her  over  here,  Mother?”  said 
Lavender. 

“No,  dear;  that  would  be  very  imprudent.  She  would 
hardly  make  a suitable  servant ” 

“Oh,  I couldn’t  make  a servant  of  Jenny  after  living 
with  her  as  a sister!”  said  Bell. 

“And  if  she  came  on  a visit,  it  would  not  be  good  for 
her,”  said  Lady  Sibyl.  “ Besides ” 

She  paused,  and  the  girls  knew  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind.  Jenny  would  naturally  talk  of  her  experiences 
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with  Bell,  and  it  was  desirable  that  those  matters  should 
remain  just  as  they  were,  unknown  to  all  around  them, 
and  forgotten  by  themselves. 

To  Bell  this  seemed  a little  hard,  but  she  no  longer 
dared  to  question  her  mother’s  judgment. 

Lady  Sibyl  decided  on  writing  to  Jenny’s  mother,  asking 
in  what  way  she  could  best  bestow  a benefit  on  Jenny. 
The  letter  in  reply  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  written 
in  terms  that  equalled  in  delicacy  the  approaches  of  Lady 
Sibyl  herself. 

It  was  hinted  that  a certain  young  man,  approved  by 
the  mother,  was  pining  to  make  Jenny  his  wife,  who 
found  saving  up  for  a possible  marriage  all  too  tedious ; 
and  Castle  Dermot  immediately  decided  that  Bell’s  present 
might  take  the  form  of  a little  dowry  for  her  friend.  And 
so  it  was  done.  The  matter  was  arranged,  and  an  affec- 
tionate letter  from  Bell  conveyed  intelligence  of  it  to  Jenny 
in  London. 

For  some  time  Jenny’s  happy  settlement  at  home  beside 
her  mother,  Jenny’s  joy  and  gratitude  to  her  dear  Vi,  and 
Jenny’s  preparations  for  her  wedding,  made  interesting 
topics  of  conversation  on  the  Blackwater.  Bell  would 
have  liked  a little  visit  from  the  bride  elect  before  the 
limitations  of  married  life  closed  around  her,  but  Lady 
Sibyl  was  firm  on  that  point. 

“When  we  next  leave  home  for  a trip  we  can  go  to 
see  her,”  she  said.  “The  Highlands  of  Scotland  will 
be  a new  experience  for  us.” 

Bell  expressed  her  regret  to  Miss  Judy.  “ Is  not  dear 
Mother  a little  inconsistent?”  she  said.  “ So  tender  and 
yielding  in  most  things,  and  then  unexpectedly  so  strict 
on  points  that  don’t  seem  to  matter.” 

“ She  perceives  that  they  do  matter.  She  has  a long 
and  wide  look  round  for  your  interests.  A few  words 
from  Jenny  dropped  among  your  friends,  or  even  to 
servants,  might  create  wonder  and  gossip.” 
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“ I do  not  think  Jenny  would  talk,”  said  Bell. 

“ It  would  be  very  awkward  to  have  to  caution  Jenny 
to  silence.  Your  mother’s  dignity  would  not  bear  it.” 

“A  word  from  myself  would  be  enough.  How  Jenny 
would  enjoy  this  garden,  and  the  river!  And — and — don’t 
you  think  that  if  people  were  to  think  the  less  of  me  for 
my  stage  experiences,  I should  deserve  to  bear  it  as  a 
punishment — not  so  much  for  being  on  the  stage  as  for  my 
silence  towards  Mother,  which  was  my  very  worst  fault, 
when  all  is  said  and  done?” 

“ It  may  be  so,  my  dear,  from  your  point  of  view.  A 
little  mortification  is  good  for  us  all,  when  it  is  bravely 
endured.  But  this,  I must  again  remind  you,  is  a matter 
for  your  mother.  Liberal  as  Lady  Sibyl  is,  we  cannot 
deny  that  she  is  in  the  highest  degree  conservative.  She 
wants  to  be  good  to  Jenny,  but  for  every  reason  it  seems 
to  her  that  it  would  be  a grievous  mistake  to  have  Jenny 
here.  ” 

Bell  had  to  try  to  be  satisfied,  but  it  seemed  to  her  a 
sad  necessity  which  decreed  that  a cold  wall  of  separation 
must  be  built  up  by  conventionality  between  two  who 
had  weathered  the  storm  of  life  together  for  two  years, 
with  mutual  services  that  could  not  be  forgotten. 

“ You  must  remember  also,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  Judy, 
“that  Jenny  has  now  got  a new  object  for  her  affections, 
and  a new  interest  in  her  life.  I am  ready  to  believe  that 
she  will  never  forget  you,  but  I feel  quite  sure  she  would 
rather  remain  where  she  is  at  present  than  come  here  on 
your  invitation.” 

This  speech  gave  Bell  further  cause  for  reflection. 

“ Do  you  believe  that  marriage  makes  such  a difference, 
M iss  Judy?  Is  every  other  affection  thrown  into  the  shade 
when  that  happens?” 

“ My  dear,  I never  was  married,  though  I was  once  so 
near  it  that  I have  some  experience  as  to  the  feelings  of  an 
honest-hearted  woman  on  the  subject.  People  marry  for 
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all  sorts  of  reasons  and  motives;  but  I think  a good, 
affectionate  girl  like  Jenny  will  throw  herself  thoroughly 
into  complete  devotion  to  her  husband,  and,  in  future,  to 
her  children,  should  God  send  them  to  her.  All  other  affec- 
tions and  affectionate  memories  will  be  sweetened  for  her, 
but  naturally  they  will  not  take  first  place.” 

Bell  was  silent.  There  had  been  a touch  of  romance 
about  her  relations  with  Jenny  which  had  been  different 
from  her  relations  with  any  of  the  others  who  loved  her. 
The  comfort  in  Jenny’s  face  and  voice  had  been  inextri- 
cably wound  up  with  her  own  remorse  and  almost  despair 
of  ever  being  forgiven  and  restored  to  her  home. 

That  she,  who  had  been  so  cruel  in  her  silence  towards 
her  mother,  should  feel  so  deeply  the  parting  of  the  ways 
with  Jenny  puzzled  Bell  herself,  as  she  sat  gazing  down 
the  reaches  of  the  river  where  the  broad  sun-gold  flood 
swept  along  between  the  dark  fir  woods,  stirring  the  tall 
flag  reeds,  and  drawing  the  green  fern  fringes  of  the 
banks  into  its  current. 

Heliantha  was  busy  with  her  pen  at  this  time,  really 
concerned  about  the  affairs  of  her  family,  anxious  to  do 
something  for  Bell  to  make  amends  for  her  mistake  in 
encouraging  her  taste  for  the  theatre. 

Lady  Sibyl  had  a letter  from  her  nearly  every  morning. 

“ Gen  has  borne  quite  well  the  disappointment  of 
missing  Bell,”  she  wrote,  “ though  she  complains  that 
someone  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  our  wilful  lassie  the 
truths  which  she  ought  to  have  heard.  The  fact  is,  that 
stupid  paperhanger,  who  still  maintains  that  his  taste  is 
better  than  hers,  has  been  a real  godsend  to  us.  And 
now  bridge  is  beginning  again  at  the  house-parties.  I 
never  could  take  to  it — I suppose  I haven’t  enough  hard 
brains ; but  Gen  can  work  off  a good  deal  of  indignation 
about  things  in  general  at  bridge.  I confess  I miss  my 
theatricals,  but  I can’t  throw  myself  into  them  as  I used 
to  do.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Emon  tells  me  he  is  writing  to 
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Lavender.  Of  course  he  wants  to  know  about  Bell.  He 
has  shown  great  devotion  there,  and  I am  sure,  dear 
Mother,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged.” 

Lady  Sibyl  was  aware  that  Emon  was  writing  to 
Lavender  friendly,  boyish  letters,  full  of  enquiries  about 
everyone  and  everything,  and  deploring  that  he  must 
at  present  stick  to  his  books  in  London,  while  long- 
ing to  be  on  the  Blackwater.  He  certainly  made 
earnest  enquiries  about  Bell,  her  happiness,  her  health, 
such  enquiries  as  obliged  Lavender  to  answer  the  letters. 
But  the  Mother  had  not  perceived  anything  in  the  cor- 
respondence to  suggest  a fresh  parting  with  the  child 
whom  she  had  just  received  back  into  her  arms. 

Pondering  over  Heliantha’s  letter,  she  questioned  La- 
vender as  to  the  meaning  of  the  hints  about  Emon. 

Lavender  put  Emon’s  letters  into  her  hands. 

“You  see,  he  does  ask  a good  deal  about  Bell,”  she 
said.  “ He  was  always  nice  to  her,  and  anxious  about 
her,  and  Heliantha  talked  to  me  about  him  several  times. 
I could  not  speak  to  you  about  it  unless  you  asked  me. 
Heliantha  has  a great  desire  to  have  Bell  married,  and 
she  thinks — she  thinks ” 

“ What  does  she  think?” 

“Oh,  that  if  a stranger  wished  to  marry  Bell  it  would 
not  be  a happy  thing  to  have  to  tell  him  about  those  two 
years  when  she  was  lost  to  us ! And  as  Emon  knows,  and 
understands  her,  and  does  not  mind ” 

“I  see,”  said  Lady  Sibyl,  turning  pale.  “I  begin 
to  perceive  that  I am  not  so  worldly-wise  as  my  elder 
daughters.  Heliantha  is  more  good-natured  than  Gen, 
certainly,  but  both  are  far  beyond  me  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  a shallow  world.” 

“Dear  Mother,  I should  have  been  ashamed  to  tell 
you.  Remember,  you  questioned  me.” 

“Yes,  dear,  I remember.  The  point  on  which  I am 
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now  anxious  is — how  far  Bell  is  aware  of  this,  and 
what  she  thinks  about  it.” 

“ I couldn’t  ask  her,  Mother,  but  I don’t  think  she 
has  any  such  ideas.  She  has  thoughts  about  a great 
many  things,  but  she  has  never  spoken  to  me  about 
anything  of  the  kind  suggested  by  Heliantha.” 

Lady  Sibyl  reflected  long  on  this  affair,  which  seemed 
so  full  of  importance  to  her  child.  Might  not  Heliantha 
be  right?  But  why  run  on  so  fast?  Why  not  leave 
matters  to  arrange  themselves  naturally,  without  inter- 
ference from  even  the  most  interested  and  sympathizing 
spectator? 

But  the  seed  of  anxiety  was  sown,  and  Lady  Sibyl 
seized  a happy  moment,  as  she  sat  with  Bell  in  the 
garden,  to  endeavour  to  draw  forth  a confidence  from 
the  girl  without  seeming  to  pry  into  what  might  be  a 
delicate  and  sub-conscious  state  of  feeling. 

The  mother’s  approaches  to  the  sanctuary  of  her 
daughter’s  heart  were  so  careful  that  it  was  long 
before  the  subject  of  marriage  was  reached. 

“ I do  not  think  I shall  ever  want  to  marry,”  said 
Bell.  “ I have  got  back  to  you  and  my  home,  and  I 
don’t  feel  that  I shall  ever  want  to  leave  you  again. 
I don’t  desire  to  wrap  myself  up  in  one  person,  as  Miss 
Judy  believes  Jenny  will  do.  I want  to  be  interested 
in  a great  many  people,  and  I think  I shall  feel  most 
for  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  or  foolish,  and 
who  are  in  need  of  being  helped.” 

“It  is  a good  thought,  my  darling.  So  long  as  such 
desires  satisfy  you,  you  will  be  happy.  There  may  come 
a time  when  you  will  wish  for  something  more ; and 
if  that  something  more  should  enable  you  to  carry  out 
your  generous  intentions  the  more  widely,  then  per- 
haps  ” 

“And  perhaps  not,”  said  Bell,  laughing.  “Oh,  don’t 

turn  into  a match-making  mother!  It  wouldn’t  suit  you 
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at  all.  I have  escaped  from  two  match-making  sisters 
(dear,  kind  things!),  but  how  could  I escape  from  you? 
The  world  is  very  sweet,  just  here  and  now.  Let  us 
live  our  lives  in  peace!” 

Lady  Sibyl  bent  her  head  and  examined  very  carefully 
the  heart  of  a rose  that  had  lain  in  her  lap.  It  was  sweet 
to  her  to  think  that  her  child’s  heart  was  still  as  fresh  as 
that  of  the  flower. 

“ I believe  you  make  a mistake  in  your  kind  planning 
for  Bell,”  she  wrote  to  Heliantha.  “ I find  that  she  is 
not  thinking  of  such  matters.” 

“That  is  all  very  well,”  retorted  Heliantha,  annoyed 
that  her  pet  scheme  should  be  slighted  by  her  mother ; 
“but  what,  I want  to  know,  is  to  become  of  Emon?” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

“I  Can’t  Put  It  Right” 

As  soon  as  Bell  was  strong  enough  for  the  change,  her 
mother  decreed  that  the  kind  MacTaaffes  should  have 
their  wish  gratified,  and  that  the  girl  should  pay  them 
a visit  at  Dunemon.  So  she  was  packed  into  the  ferry- 
boat with  her  wraps  and  traps,  and  was  received  into 
Miss  Judy’s  arms,  and  folded  about  with  Miss  Flotilla’s 
floating  wings  and  veils,  on  the  landing  stage  of  the 
other  side  of  the  Blackwater. 

Summer  was  just  turning  into  autumn,  and  there  were 
lavish  glory  and  abundance  of  colour  both  sides  of  the 
flood  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Little  golden  smiles 
were  beginning  to  ripple  here  and  there  over  the  face 
of  the  solemn  fir  woods,  as  if  the  faint  hint  of  coming 
desiccation  and  dissolution  was,  for  the  hour,  as  a joke 
to  them.  The  orchard  gardens  were  all  alive,  nimble 
fingers  robbing  the  mother  trees  and  bushes  of  their 
offspring,  so  lovely  in  blossom  and  so  delicious  in  fruit- 
age; their  pride  and  delight  since  April’s  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  sang  welcome  to  the  coming  plenty  from  which 
they  expected  many  a meal  in  autumnal  sunshine. 

Jim  Daly  was  busy  gathering  the  apples  from  Miss 
Judy’s  trees  into  great  baskets  standing  to  receive  them 
under  the  wide-spreading  branches,  when  Bell  came 
slowly  down  the  Dunemon  garden,  looking  pale  and 
serious,  and  not  very  like  the  gay  girl  of  her  name  who 
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used  to  expound  on  that  spot  her  critical  views  as  to 
Miss  Judy’s  turnips  and  mangolds. 

She  stood  watching  the  young  man  descending  from 
the  tree.  His  back  was  turned  towards  her,  and  his 
figure  did  not  seem  familiar. 

“ I did  not  know  Miss  Judy  had  got  a new  gardener,” 
she  reflected.  “What  has  become  of  Jim,  I wonder?” 

The  young  man  touched  the  ground  lightly  with  his  feet 
and  turned  round.  Bell  uttered  an  exclamation. 

“ Why,  Jim  ! Can  it  be  you?” 

Jim’s  face  was  irradiated.  “ It  is  I,  Miss  Bell.” 

“But — but — you  are  a man!  The  Jim  I knew  was 
a boy!” 

“I’ve  grown  a bit,”  he  said.  “But  you — you  don’t 
look  well,  Miss  Bell.” 

“ Better  than  I deserve  to  look,”  said  the  girl  bluntly. 

Jim  said  nothing,  but  devoured  her  with  his  eyes. 

“ I’m  glad  you’ve  come  back,”  he  said.  “ It  was  lone- 
some without  you.” 

“ I’m  selfish  enough  to  be  glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Bell, 
“but,  I say  again,  I don’t  deserve  it.  I disobeyed  my 
mother,  and  gave  pain  to  everyone  who  loves  me.” 

“You  were  good  to  me,”  said  Jim,  “and  I don’t 
deserve  it.  I can’t  imagine  you  doing  wrong,  and  if 
you  did  you’ve  put  it  right.  But  I did  wrong,  and  I 
can’t  put  it  right.” 

“Nonsense!”  said  Bell.  “I  used  to  say  that  to  my- 
self, and  I imagined  it  was  true.  But  it  isn’t  true. 
Anyone  who  gets  wrong  can  put  himself  right  again.” 

A look  of  anguish  came  over  Jim’s  sunburnt  face. 
Bell  thought  what  a fine,  manly  face  it  would  be  if  only 
it  were  not  so  miserably  sad. 

“ I am  sorry  to  find  you  still  so  unhappy,”  she  said. 
“ I remember ” 

But  here  Miss  Judy  came  down  the  path,  crying: 

“You  see,  we  have  got  Jim  here  still,  and  what  a 
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fine  fellow  he  has  grown ! I hope  you  will  give  us 
credit  for  treating  him  not  too  badly!” 

“ I should  hardly  have  recognized  him,”  said  Bell.  “ I 
thought  you  had  got  a new  gardener.” 

Jim  stood  a minute  respectfully,  cap  in  hand,  looking  on 
the  ground,  and  then,  as  the  ladies  began  talking  about 
the  apples,  he  shouldered  one  of  the  well-filled  baskets 
and  went  off  with  it. 

“That  boy  is  a puzzle  to  us  all,  now,  as  he  always 
was,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “Something  is  wrong  with  him, 
and  nobody  can  guess  what  it  is.  I rather  agree  with 
Lady  Sibyl,  who  thinks  he  got  into  trouble  with  his 
family  and  ran  away  from  home.  One  hates  deceit  and 
pretences,  but  there  is  something  so  good  about  him, 
and  he  is  so  obliging  and  devoted  to  his  work,  that  we 
cannot  find  fault  with  him.  Bridget  Mullarkey  is  the  only 
person  who  ever  scolds  him,  and  she  simply  idolizes 
him.” 

“ It  was  Bridget  who  found  him  between  the  potato 
ridges,  wasn’t  it?”  said  Bell. 

“ No,  it  was  I;  but  to  hear  her  talk  you  would  suppose 
he  had  been  born  on  that  day,  and  that  she  was  his 
mother.” 

“ I feel  a great  deal  of  sympathy  for  him,”  said  Bell. 
“ If  he  has  behaved  badly  to  his  family  it  is  a reason 
for  my  taking  an  interest  in  him.  I would  like  to  be  of 
use  to  somebody  to  make  amends  a little  for  my  own 
misconduct.  I was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  so  just 
now  when  you  came  up.” 

“My  dear,  you  are  not  bound  to  humble  yourself  to 
Jim.”  ‘ 

“Not  bound,”  said  Bell,  “but  it  does  me  good  to  con- 
fess myself.  I feel  as  if  one’s  own  mistakes  or  sins  were 
in  some  degree  atoned  for  when  one  offers  them  freely 
as  an  example  or  as  a warning  to  others,  who  may  be 
thus  encouraged  to  a saving  opening  of  the  heart.  It 
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is  a terrible  thing  to  have  something  wrong  on  one’s 
mind  and  not  to  be  able  to  speak  of  it.  And  as  for 
Jim  himself,  I feel  that  he  is  a gentleman,  though  he 
works  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  I always  had  that  feeling 
about  him.” 

“I  think  you  are  right  in  everything  you  have  said,” 
Miss  Judy  replied,  after  a few  moments’  reflection.  “ I 
believe  the  boy  is  a gentleman’s  son  (though  that  is,  in 
a way,  the  worst  of  it),  and  that  you  can  talk  to  him 
without  fearing  to  be  taken  with  any  want  of  refine- 
ment. But,  my  dear,  don’t  let  your  enthusiasm  for  ex- 
piation lead  you  too  far.  You  must  feel  your  way,  lest 
you  should  be  misunderstood.” 

“ Oh,  I shall  be  careful!”  said  Bell. 

“ I think  if  anyone  has  a chance  of  drawing  a confi- 
dence from  the  boy,  and  so  helping  him,  it  is  you,”  said 
Miss  Judy.  “ He  has  been  wishing  greatly  for  your 
return.  Bridget  says  she  used  to  ask  him,  ‘wasn’t  Miss 
Lavender  good  enough  for  him?’  but  he  said  Miss  La- 
vender was  very  nice  and  kind,  but  she  was  always 
the  young  lady  above  him.  Miss  Bell  just  put  herself 
‘ fornenst  ’ him,  and  talked  to  him  like  a sister.” 

“And  I suppose  Bridget  scoffed  at  the  poor  chap  for 
daring  to  suggest  that  a young  lady  (castle  young  ladies, 
as  she  calls  us)  could  stoop  to  behave  like  a sister  to  a 
working  boy.” 

“You  may  be  sure  she  did,”  said  Miss  Judy,  “and 
then  she  says,  when  she  ‘ puts  him  in  his  place  ’ he 
gets  ‘ as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  dark  as  a dungeon  ’, 
and  won’t  speak  to  her  for  a day  or  two.” 

“I’m  afraid  he’s  sulky,”  said  Bell,  “but  that’s  a sign 
of  lonely  trouble  too.” 

Some  days  passed,  during  which  Bell  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  her  benevolent  intentions  towards 
Jim.  It  was  proposed  by  Miss  Judy  that  they  should 
make  up  a party  to  visit  Gracie  Gannon  at  her  tea- 
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shop.  Lavender  came  across  the  water  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition and  to  drive  the  little  round  trap  which  conveyed 
the  four  ladies  to  Cratloe. 

Gracie  was  found  looking  as  fresh  as  a flower  in  her 
blue  - and  - white  cotton  dress  and  large  white  apron, 
directing  her  little  convent  maid,  and  arranging  pretti- 
nesses with  her  own  hands,  quite  as  if  she  had  been 
expecting  royalty,  though  she  had  really  expected  no 
one  in  particular. 

“I  see  how  you  do  it,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “You  do 
not  count  only  on  hunger  and  thirst  to  draw  people 
inside  your  door,  you  lure  them  by  working  on  their 
sense  of  beauty  as  well  as  their  liking  for  comfort.  Just 
see  how  she  has  placed  that  tall,  old-fashioned  dish  filled 
with  ripe  apples  to  make  a splendid  ornament  against 
her  white-enamelled  wall!” 

“It  is  part  of  a quaint  old  dessert  service.  Mother 
lent  it  to  me,”  said  Gracie,  laughing.  “ I don’t  know 
what  will  happen  to  me  if  I allow  Norah  to  break  it.” 

“And  look  at  this  corner  decoration!”  cried  Bell. 
“A  branch  of  sycamore  turning  to  gold!” 

“A  cheap  decoration,”  said  Gracie.  “On  my  way 
here  from  home  in  the  mornings  I pick  up  my  orna- 
ments as  I go  along,  and  usually  arrive  with  an  armful. 
And  when  Lavender  sends  me  a basket  of  flowers ” 

“These  exquisite  little  tables  make  one  long  for  a meal, 
if  it  were  for  nothing  but  to  give  them  employment,”  said 
Miss  Flotilla. 

“Grade’s  butter  looks  so  dainty  in  these  Belleek  china 
shells,”  said  Lavender. 

“ One  seems  to  smell  hot  cakes,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “ But 
we  are  overwhelming  Gracie  with  our  enthusiasm.” 

“The  praises  of  one’s  real  friends  are  sweet  to  hear,” 
said  Gracie.  “Yes,  the  butter  is  nice,  and  there  is  no 
‘seems’  about  the  smell  of  hot  cakes,  for  they  are  in 
the  oven.  But  I am  getting  hardened  to  praise  even 
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from  strangers.  Some  tourists  on  a long  drive  stopped 
here  yesterday  and  enjoyed  their  tea  hugely.  I heard 
one  saying  to  another:  ‘Could  you  ever  have  expected 
to  meet  such  a little  paradise  on  an  Irish  roadside?’ 

“ ‘A  perfect  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,’  was  the  reply. 

“‘And  kept  by  a genuine  lady!’  whispered  a third  as 
they  went  out,  after  making  me  all  kinds  of  compli- 
ments.” 

“That  was  a satisfactory  conclusion,”  said  Lavender, 
laughing. 

“Yes;  I pick  up  a good  deal  of  amusement  as  well 
as  profit,  and  sometimes  even  some  education.  Two 
grave  and  reverend  scholars  were  here  last  week,  and 
talked  archaeology  and  several  other  ologies  for  about 
two  hours  over  their  tea.  When  they  went  away  I felt 
that  I had  gained  more  by  their  coming  than  they  were 
aware  of.  Another  tourist,  a lady,  became  very  friendly 
with  me. 

“ ‘This  is  really  a delightful  surprise,’  she  said.  ‘You 
know,  one  expects  to  find  everything  so  slip-slop  in 
Ireland ! ’ 

“ ‘I  am  sorry  that  has  been  your  experience,’  I said. 

“‘Oh,  I never  was  in  the  country  before!’  she  pro- 
tested. ‘Never!  But  I have  read  Thackeray.’ 

“‘Thackeray  was  a humorist,’  I said.  ‘He  wrote 
funny  things  about  England  too.  A humorist  finds  funny 
things  to  write  about  everywhere.’ 

“‘True!’  she  said.  ‘Now,  really,  to  think  of  your 
having  read  Thackeray  — and  even  formed  an  opinion 
about  his  methods ! I never  thought  of  looking  at  it  in 
that  way  before.’ 

“‘There  is  no  end  to  the  wonders  you  will  find  in 
Ireland,’  I said,  laughing,  as  I gave  her  another  cup  of 
tea. 

“ ‘What  cream!’  she  exclaimed  admiringly.  ‘And,  oh! 
talking  of  wonders,  can  you  tell  me  where  I can  see  a bog 
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slide?  I have  been  within  half  an  hour  of  an  earthquake, 
I have  witnessed  a volcanic  eruption,  and  visited  Pompeii, 
but  these  are  hackneyed  experiences.  There  is  something 
delightfully  refreshing  in  the  idea  of  a bog  slide.’ 

“ I mentioned  the  locality  in  which  the  most  recent  bog 
slide  had  taken  place. 

“ ‘Ah,  but  that  is  in  Connaught,  and  my  circular  ticket 
does  not  run  that  way.  I had  hoped  to  happen  on  a bog 
slide  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Are  you  likely  to  have 
one  soon?’ 

“ ‘ I devoutly  hope  not,  Madam,’  I said. 

“ ‘ Ah,  well,  I suppose  it  is  not  pleasant  for  the  natives! 
I never  thought  of  that.  But,  my  dear,  I have  enjoyed  my 
tea,  and  your  intelligent  company,  and  your  pretty  place. 
It  is  a charming  country,  and  the  people  are  quite  kindly. 
The  only  thing  I shall  always  regret  is  that  I have  not 
seen  a bog  slide.’” 

While  they  were  chatting,  an  immense  motor  that  looked 
like  an  advanced  instalment  of  a railway  train  screamed 
its  way  up  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  roaring  and  pant- 
ing. 

“What  is  this  wild  beast  coming  to  devour  us?”  said 
Miss  Judy,  who  looked  on  all  motors  as  bloodthirsty 
monsters  which  were  not  only  killing  the  village  children, 
but  driving  the  witty  jarvey  off  the  road  with  his  jaunting- 
car. 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Judy,”  said  Miss  Flotilla,  rustling  all  her 
wings,  “this  is  a very  elegant  vehicle!” 

“These  are  the  MacRory  O’Rorkes,”  said  Gracie  in  a 
low  tone,  but  the  roar  of  the  motor  would  have  drowned 
any  remarks  that  might  have  been  made  about  the 
occupants. 

They  dismounted  in  the  uproar,  like  beleaguered  ladies 
escaping  from  a bombarded  castle  amidst  the  exploding 
of  bombs;  and,  after  a pause  to  shake  off  their  wraps,  three 
large  figures  in  long-trained  gowns  flowed  into  Gracie’s 
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little  shop,  while  the  party  from  Dunemon  retreated  into 
the  farthest  corner  to  afford  them  comfortable  standing 
room. 

“Dear  Miss  Gannon,  we  have  come  to  throw  ourselves 
on  you  for  help.  A garden  party,  rather  a fete,  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.  No  one  understands  so  well  all 
that  will  be  required  as  yourself.  My  daughter  Annette 
was  just  saying  to  me  (and  one  must  be  anxious  indeed  to 
speak  when  one  can  utter  one’s  sentiments  in  a motor), 
‘Mother,’  she  said,  ‘if  anything  can  make  the  thing  a 
success  it  will  be  the  engaging  of  Miss  Gannon  to  look  to 
the  commissariat.  A funny  word  to  use,  wasn’t  it,  Miss 
Gannon?  But  that  is  what  young  ladies  get  by  talking  so 
much  to  the  military.” 

Mrs.  MacRory  O’Rorke  paused  to  take  breath,  and  her 
eye  caught  the  group  gathered  round  the  most  retired  of 
Gracie’s  tea-tables. 

“What?  Is  it  possible  that  I see  the  Miss  MacTaaffes 
of  Dunemon?” 

Miss  Flotilla  seemed  to  have  folded  her  wings  and 
retired  into  a sort  of  cold  dream;  but  Miss  Judy  beamed 
with  smiles. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  MacRory  O’Rorke,  here  we  are.  If  one 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  what  about 
one  cup  of  tea?” 

Mrs.  MacRory  O’Rorke  stared  at  the  first  words  of  the 
sentence,  but  smiled  broadly  as  the  last  words  fell  on  her 
ear. 

“Oh  that  cup  of  tea!  What  is  like  it?  Annette,  Clo- 
tilda, these  are  the  Miss  MacTaaffes  I have  always  been 
wishing  to  introduce  you  to.  We  will  take  this  table 
beside  you,  ladies.  And  dear  Miss  Gannon  will  give  us 
that  delightful  beverage  you  have  mentioned.” 

When  they  had  all  seated  themselves,  having  first  of  all 
nearly  knocked  over  the  pretty  table  with  their  skirts  (the 
mother  was  large  in  breadth,  while  the  daughters  were 
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large  in  height),  Mrs.  MacRory  O’Rorke  whispered  to 
Gracie,  and,  having  received  her  reply,  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments.  When  she  next  spoke  it  was  in  a tone  of 
some  dignity. 

“ Am  I to  suppose,”  she  said  to  Miss  Judy,  “that  I am 
in  the  presence  of  the  Ladies  O’Shaughnessy  from  Castle 
Dermot?” 

Miss  Judy  looked  her  surprise,  but  Bell  was  equal  to  the 
situation. 

“Oh,  no!”  she  said  good-humouredly,  catching  Mrs. 
MacRory  O’Rorke’s  tone,  and  meeting  her  on  her  own 
ground.  “It  is  our  elders  who  are  the  “Ladies”.  My 
sister  Lavender  and  I are  only  the  O’Shaughnessy  girls, 
plump  and  plain.” 

Mrs.  MacRory  O’Rorke  laughed  delightedly. 

“Well,  my  dear,  I am  sure  your  humility  is  perfectly 
sweet  when  one  thinks  of  your  ancestors  on  both  sides  of 
your  house.  But  you  must  excuse  me  for  contradicting 
you,  at  least  on  one  point.  You  are  certainly  not  either 
plump  or  plain,  neither  of  you.  You  are  exceeding  pretty, 
and,  if  I may  say  it,  a little  thin.  But  then  I am  quite  a 
porpoise  myself,  and  my  girls,  though  they  have  much 
better  figures,  I am  afraid  bid  fair  to  take  after  their 
mother.” 

Miss  Flotilla  sat  motionless,  with  her  eyes  on  her  plate; 
even  Lavender  looked  at  her  sister  a little  appealingly; 
but  Miss  Judy  supported  Bell  with  continued  smiles. 

When  they  were  returning  home,  Miss  Flotilla  said  to 
Bell  plaintively : 

“ My  dear,  why  did  you  speak  so  familiarly  to  that  good 
lady?  And  I was  surprised  to  hear  you  use  such  an  expres- 
sion as  ‘plump  and  plain  ’.  Where  can  you  have  got  it?” 

“ By  inspiration,”  said  Bell.  “ I looked  at  her,  and  the 
words  came.  They  are  not  original,  I know,  but  they 
fitted  beautifully.  Oh,  Miss  Flotilla,  don’t  spoil  my  day’s 
pleasure,  for  I haven’t  felt  in  such  spirits  for  at  least  half  a 
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lifetime!  That  good  lady  is  delightful  to  me.  How  I 
should  love  to  act  her  on  the  stage  — only  I don’t  want 
to  be  on  the  stage  ever  again ! But  she  would  work 
charmingly  into  a comedy.  Now  wouldn’t  she,  Miss 
Judy?” 

“ I won’t  have  her  ridiculed,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “ She  is  a 
thoroughly  good  woman,  and  means  to  be  delightfully  kind 
to  Gracie.  I confess  I liked  her  better  when  she  was  plain 
Mrs.  MacRory,  wife  of  a farmer  of  the  better  sort,  before 
she  inherited  the  American  fortune  that  changed  her  into 
Mrs.  MacRory  O’Rorke.  I used  to  see  something  of  her 
then,  a long  time  ago,  about  matters  of  poultry  and  butter. 
She  had  the  natural  refinement  of  feeling  and  the  large 
kindness  belonging  to  the  unspoiled  Irishwoman  of  her 
class.  The  wonder  is  that  the  money  has  not  vulgarized 
her  more.  Her  husband  is  a plain,  sensible  man,  a gentle- 
man in  his  way,  affectionate  to  his  family,  and  giving  her 
her  own  way  in  everything.  I must  say  her  first  move  in 
her  new  prosperity  was  a creditable  one.  She  sent  her 
children  to  first-rate  schools  at  once.  Her  son  is  at  pre- 
sent at  Harvard  University,  and  her  daughters,  just  come 
home,  are  attractive  girls,  who  probably  feel  keenly  their 
mother’s  little  failures  in  good  breeding.  You  may  have 
observed  that  they  scarcely  spoke.  I only  hope  that  they 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  gold  in  estimating  the  gilding, 
and  that  they  appreciate  the  blessing  they  possess  in  the 
goodness  of  their  mother’s  heart!” 

“I  am  surprised,”  said  Miss  Flotilla.  “I  had  no  idea 
that  these  people  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  I thought 
chey  were  vulgar  rich  who  had  come  to  settle  here  and 
patronize  us.  How  can  you  come  by  so  much  knowlege 
.of  everybody’s  affairs,  my  dear  Judy?” 

“Well,  I live  in  the  house  with  one  Bridget  Mullarkey.” 
“ So  do  I.” 

“ But,  you  see,  while  you  are  dreaming  over  your 
knitting  and  the  O’Clare,  I am  man  of  the  place — 
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market  gardener,  and  what  not — and,  as  Bridget  is  my 
stanch  assistant  and  adviser,  I live  with  her  much  more 
than  you  do.  Bridget  lives  in  spirit  with  everybody  in 
the  county,  and  all  she  knows  must  be  poured  into  Miss 
Judy’s  ears,  or  she  would  die  of  pent-up  sympathy. 
And  after  all  that  ” (here  the  speaker  gave  a sly  glance 
at  Flotilla’s  face)  “ I am  bound  in  truth  to  own  that  I 
sometimes  suspect  I must  have  been  changed  at  nurse, 
and  am  really  come  of  a vulgar  stock,  so  much  am  I 
interested  in  the  most  common  human  nature.  Now, 
Flo,  don’t  look  so  shocked.  There  is  nothing  dubious 
about  your  ancestry,  my  dearest.  We  all  know  that  you 
are  as  old  as  the  Spanish  Armada.  And,  indeed,  your 
dignity  is  the  only  plank  by  which  your  poor  sister  is 
enabled  to  hold  on  to  gentility.” 

Bell’s  eyes  were  dancing. 

“ Go  on,  Miss  Judy,”  she  said.  “ Do  tell  us  some  more 
about  the  MacRory  O’Rorkes.” 

“ The  good  lady’s  next  step  was  to  take  the  beautiful 
place  in  which  they  now  live.  It  was  derelict,  like  so 
many  other  places,  and  I hear  she  has  turned  it  into  a 
paradise.  She  gives  employment  to  a great  many,  and 
her  charities  are  delightful  to  hear  of.  She  has  estab- 
lished herself  in  the  goodwill  of  the  lower  class  of  people, 
who,  but  for  her  genial,  generous  way  of  dealing  with 
them,  would  dislike  her  as  an  upstart.” 

“ And  now  she  is  bidding  for  society,”  said  Flotilla. 
“This  garden  party,  this  fete,  as  she  calls  it,  who  will 
go  to  it?” 

“ Many  will  go  to  it,  you  will  see,  some  from  curiosity 
and  as  a joke,  others  from  a natural  inclination  to  be  kind 
to  prosperity.  A large  number  will  be  delighted  to  share 
the  good  things  rained  by  fortune  on  so  hospitable  a 
family.  Do  you  remember  Thackeray’s  gentle  touch  of 
satire  — I think  in  a ‘Roundabout  Paper’?  A gutter 
child  had  found  a coin  in  a rubbish  heap.  The  word 
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went  round  among  the  other  children:  ‘Peggy  has  got  a 
penny — come!’  And  they  all  flocked  to  her.” 

“ I want  to  see  it.  I wish  they  would  invite  me,”  said 
Bell. 

Miss  Flotilla  shuddered. 

“ Your  mother  would  never  allow  it,”  she  said  severely. 
“ I fear  she  would  not  like  it,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “What 
do  you  think,  Lavender?” 

Lavender  shook  her  head.  “ She  would  see  much  to 
admire  in  the  MacRory  O’Rorkes — from  a distance.  But 
Mother  draws  lines,  you  know.” 

“ And  very  properly,”  said  Miss  Flotilla. 

“ I am  not  so  sure,”  said  Bell.  “ I am  only  finding 
Mother  out.  There  are  depths  within  her  of  generosity 
which  none  of  us  have  quite  sounded.” 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


“ A Heavy  Sorrow  is  on  Him  ” 

Lavender  found  the  ferry-boat  awaiting  her,  and  Bell 
returned  with  the  MacTaaffes  to  Dunemon. 

Next  morning  Bell  bethought  her  of  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity for  beginning  her  benevolent  operations  on  Jim, 
and  an  easy  one  arose  out  of  Miss  Judy’s  desire  to  send 
a present  of  apples  to  Gracie,  not  alone  for  use  but  for 
ornament. 

She  found  Jim  at  his  task  of  gathering  the  fruit,  and  sat 
down  on  her  camp  stool  to  watch  him.  When  he  came 
near  she  said  to  him: 

“ Miss  Judy  wants  a basket  of  the  most  beautiful  apples 
you  can  find,  and  I am  going  to  help  you  to  choose  them. 
Will  you  bring  me  some  samples,  that  I may  compare 
them?” 

“ The  handsomest  are  not  always  the  sweetest,”  said 

Jim. 

Bell  nodded.  “Beauty  is  only  skin-deep,  they  say.  I 
had  hoped  we  might  find  some  apples  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  must  have  beauty. 
We  want  a feast  for  the  eye.  Who  ever  tastes  the  fruit  in 
Pomona’s  Cornucopia?  Yet  our  delicious  little  “ Eves  ”, 
and  russets,  and  strawberry  apples  would  hardly  look 
splendid  enough  in  a picture  of  the  goddess.” 

“There  is  the  ‘ White  Paradise’,”  said  Jim. 

“ White?” 

“ I don’t  know  why  called  white,  for  it  is  richly  coloured; 
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but  the  ‘ Paradise  ’ is  right  enough.  No  wonder  if  Eve 
wanted  a bite  of  it.” 

“ Let  me  see  it.” 

Jim  fetched  one  and  placed  it  in  her  hand.  It  was 
really  a beauty,  bell-shaped,  symmetrically  moulded,  of 
a mellow  gold  colour,  tinged  with  coral  or  rose.  Bell 
turned  it  over  in  her  dainty  finger  tips,  and  smiled  at 
the  perfection  of  it. 

“ If  this  was  the  apple,  she  certainly  had  a real  temp- 
tation. I suppose  her  conception  of  beauty  for  beauty’s 
sake  was  not  as  cultured  as  ours;  for,  sweet  as  it  may 
taste,  I would  rather  look  at  it  than  eat  it.” 

“ If  she  had  been  allowed  to  eat  it  and  forbidden  to 
look  at  it  she  would  have  disobeyed  all  the  same,”  said 
Jim.  “ She  wanted  to  sin,  and  she  sinned.  She  be- 
queathed me  a legacy  of  wickedness.  I feel  that  I am 
her  son.” 

“ You  gloomy  creature!”  said  Bell.  “You  make  a text 
for  misery  even  out  of  such  an  exquisite  bit  of  nature,  and 
gift  from  God!  We  are  all  her  legatees  as  well  as  you. 
But  you  forget  the  sequel  of  the  story.  Eve  herself  was 
forgiven — and  so  are  we  all,  even  the  very  worst  of  us!” 

“ Under  certain  circumstances,”  said  Jim  bitterly. 

“ Easy  conditions.  If  we  feel  we  have  done  wrong,  and 
suffer  and  are  sorry  for  it,  is  not  that  repentance?” 

“Reparation  is  needed,”  said  Jim,  “and  that  is  not 
always  easy.” 

“ Easier  than  silence  and  solitary  suffering,”  said  Bell, 
“even  to  the  most  cowardly.” 

“ Who  said  I was  cowardly?”  asked  Jim  fiercely. 

“No  one;  I only  inferred  something  like  it  from  your 
own  words.” 

“Am  I cowardly?  Am  I cowardly?”  cried  Jim,  in  a 
tone  of  anguish. 

“I  don’t  know — I can’t  tell;  you  have  not  told  me 
enough  to  enable  me  to  guess.  I can  but  think  it  out 
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on  my  own  lines,  with  my  own  lights.  If  you  have  run 
away  from  your  home,  your  friends — if  someone  is  suffer- 
ing for  you  now ” 

“ I have  no  home,  no  friends.  Ah,  I am  not  ungrateful! 
I have  friends  here;  but  if  they  knew  me  as  I am  they 
would  drive  me  away  from  them.  No  one  is  suffering 
for  me.  Reparation  is  impossible  because  nothing  I could 
do  would  make  real  reparation.  Silence  and  solitary  suf- 
fering, as  you  say,  are  the  only  things  for  me.  They  are 
my  punishment,  and  they  may  be  a kind  of  expiation. 
They  have  been  laid  on  me  as  my  portion  by  my  own 
fault.  I am  alone  in  the  world  with  my  sorrow,  and 
nobody  need  care.” 

“ But  people  do  care.  I care.  No  one  is  alone  in  the 
world  with  anything.  We  are  all  neighbours;  we  are  all 
kindred.  If  anyone  suffers  as  you  do,  someone  ought  to 
look  to  it.  You  have  wrapped  yourself  up  in  a mystery, 
and  are  determined  to  keep  your  secret.  Even  if  you  were 
ever  so  bad,  I for  one  could  not  help  sympathizing  with  a 
person  who  suffers  such  remorse;  but  I must  tell  }rou  that 
no  one  looking  in  your  face  could  believe  you  so  wicked  as 
you  declare  yourself  to  be.” 

Jim  folded  his  arms  and  looked  on  the  ground. 

“I  am  not  wicked  at  heart,”  he  said,  “but  passion 
rushes  one  into  wicked  deeds;  and  when  they  are  done, 
no  one  can  undo  them.” 

Bell  sat  silent  and  shocked,  and  still  incredulous.  There 
was  something  dreamlike  and  unreal  about  this  lonely 
tragedy  of  a young  soul  that  affected  her  indescribably. 
She  had  a sudden,  curious  conviction  that  if  some  strong 
hand  were  to  take  the  youth  up  bodily  and  shake  him 
violently  and  cry:  “Wake  up!”  the  spell  would  be  broken, 
and  the  sufferer  would  be  free.  Before  she  had  time  to 
consider  whether  this  was  a revelation  of  truth  or  an 
imagination  which  was  in  itself  the  dream,  the  impression 

had  vanished,  and  there  stood  Jim,  an  undeniable  reality, 
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five  feet  ten  of  splendid  young  manhood,  thwarted  and 
darkened  in  spirit,  by  his  own  self-accusation  a criminal 
or  something  like  it,  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  Bell’s  desire  to  make  use  of  her  own  unhappy 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures. 

Jim  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  her  looking  at  him,  pitiful, 
puzzled,  unconvinced. 

“ Don’t  be  insulted  by  my  doubts,”  she  said.  “ I simply 
can’t  believe  you.” 

“ What  would  you  do  if  you  did  believe?”  asked  Jim. 

“ Do?  Why,  nothing.  What  could  I do?  If  you  would 
not  let  me  help  you,  why  should  I want  to  interfere?” 

“You  help  me  now.  You  help  me  to  endure  my  life  at 
present.  How  it  will  be  to-morrow  I do  not  know.” 

“To-morrow  will  be  like  to-day.” 

“ If  I forced  you  to  believe,  if  I told  you  everything,  you 
would  turn  your  back  on  me.  I should  have  to  leave  this 
place,  where  I have  been  sheltered,  and  quit  your  presence, 
which  has  been  life  to  me.” 

“ I should  not  turn  my  back  on  you — I should  still  want 
to  help  you  all  the  same.  Anyone  so  repentant  as  you  are 
deserves  sympathy.” 

“ You  could  do  nothing,  and  you  could  not  keep  me  here.” 

“Well,”  said  Bell,  “remember  that,  as  you  have  told 
me  nothing  to  give  any  kind  of  reality  to  your  strange 
account  of  yourself,  I intend  to  hold  you  innocent.  And 
meanwhile  we  had  better  make  our  selection  of  Miss  Judy’s 
apples.” 

The  selection  was  made  with  only  a word  dropped  now 
and  again  about  the  apples,  and  then  Jim  went  off  with  a 
well-filled  basket  to  the  house,  while  Bell  took  her  way 
round  to  the  terrace  above  the  river,  and  walked  up  and 
down,  thinking  over  the  strange  things  Jim  had  been 
saying  to  her. 

Again  a sense  of  unreality  in  the  whole  thing  came 
forcibly  upon  her.  How  was  it  possible  to  believe  that 
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this  youth  was  what  he  would  make  himself  appear?  It 
was  a state  of  affairs  which  took  her  beyond  her  experi- 
ence of  imaginary  situations  in  plays.  She  was,  in  any 
case,  bound  to  respect  his  confidence.  It  was  impossible 
that  she  could  give  the  slightest  hint  to  anyone  of  the 
strange  question  that  was  puzzling  her  mind,  although 
she  felt  almost  assured  that,  did  her  mother  know  of  Jim’s 
statements  regarding  himself,  she  would  disapprove  of 
her  holding  further  conversation  with  him. 

Miss  Judy  would  perhaps  feel  bound  to  let  him  go.  Bell 
could  not  feel  certain  that  even  Lavender  would  refuse  to 
believe  ill  of  him  on  his  own  declaration.  And  was  she 
herself  warranted  in  putting  absolute  faith  in  this  boy,  this 
young  man,  in  spite  of  his  representations,  so  startling 
and  so  tragic,  his  self-accusations,  which,  if  vague,  were 
almost  the  more  dread  for  being  shapeless? 

She  acknowledged  that  her  imagination  was  worked 
upon  to  produce  her  strong  impression  in  his  favour,  and 
asked  herself  what  was  it  that  so  worked  and  carried 
her  to  an  absolute  conclusion?  Was  there  anything,  ex- 
cept the  look  of  thorough  integrity  in  his  countenance, 
and  the  fierce  antagonism  to  evil  which  transformed  it 
when  he  spoke  of  the  responsibility  of  the  wrongdoer? 
Nothing!  Yet  she  found  it  impossible  to  accept  his 
assurance  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  great  wrongdoing, 
if  not  crime,  which  could  never  be  repaired,  and  which 
had  left  him  in  his  youth  without  hope  or  consolation  to 
look  forward  to. 

Her  reflections  brought  her  no  light,  and,  ending  her 
walk,  she  went  round  the  back  of  the  house  and  turned 
into  the  kitchen,  where  she  found  Bridget  Mullarkey  pre- 
paring hot  cakes  for  the  tea. 

“You  were  talkin’  to  Jim  Daly  out  there,  Miss  Bell,” 
she  said,  “ and  I hope  y’  heartened  him  up  a bit,  for  such 
a downhearted  crature  for  a boy  of  his  age  I never  came 
across  in  the  course  of  my  lifetime.” 
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“ I’m  afraid  I haven’t  done  much  for  him,  Bridget, ” 
said  Bell.  “ How  could  I expect  it,  when  you  haven’t 
been  able  to  shake  him  up  all  the  time  you  have  had  him 
in  your  hands?” 

Bridget  shook  her  head.  “ I’ve  put  flesh  on  his  bones,” 
she  said,  “and  I’ve  put  inches  to  his  highth,  but  to  get 
the  laugh  or  the  smile  out  of  him  is  past  me!  There’s  a 
heavy  sorrow  is  on  him,  the  poor  boy,  wherever  it  come 
from,  and  what’s  worse  than  all  for  him  is  that  he 
won’t  open  his  lips  about  it  to  mortal!” 

“ He  is  very  unhappy.  O,  Bridget,  let  me  help  you 
to  butter  those  cakes ! I know  exactly  how  Miss  Flotilla 
likes  them.” 

“True  for  you!  It’s  easy  enough  to  please  Miss  Judy, 
but  Miss  Flo  has  her  little  notions.  And  who  would  have 
better  right,  and  her  the  eldest,  and  both  of  them  Con- 
nacht genthry?  Sure  the  O’Clare  himself  is  har’ly  a match 
for  them.  An’  they  do  say  he’s  coming  home  soon — or 
maybe  it’ll  be  Misther  Emon.” 

“ I think  you  will  see  Mr.  Emon  before  you  see  the 
O’Clare,”  said  Bell.  “Mr.  Emon  will  be  sure  to  come 
over  as  soon  as  he  gets  holidays  from  his  studies.” 

“ Oh,  then,  God  send  it  soon,  for  it’s  then  we’ll  hear  a 
laugh  about  the  place,  and  the  step  of  a pleasant  boy  goin’ 
round!”  said  Bridget  joyfully. 

“ But,  Bridget,  Mr.  Emon  is  not  a boy  now.  He  is  a 
young  man,  and  I suppose  you  would  hardly  know  him 
if  you  were  to  see  him.” 

“Oh,  wouldn’t  I know  him!  I’m  not  one  of  the  stupid 
sort,  nor  one  of  the  forgettin’  sort  neither.  And,  let  him 
be  big  or  little,  you  needn’t  be  tellin’  me  that  he  isn’t  plea- 
sant still.” 

“He  is  pleasant,”  said  Bell,  smiling.  “Now,  tell  me 
true,  Bridget,  which  of  your  boys  ‘ do  you  be  likin’  ’ the 
best?  Is  it  Jim,  or  is  it  Mr.  Emon?” 

Bridget  stood  still,  and  put  the  tray,  with  the  hissing 
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spirit  kettle  and  the  hot  teacakes,  which  she  had  just 
seized,  down  on  the  table  again,  set  her  hands  to  her 
sides,  above  her  capacious  white  apron,  and  gazed  appeal- 
ingly at  Bell. 

“Now,  Miss  Bell,  don’t  be  temp’in’  me.  Sure  the  mis- 
chief does  be  always  in  you!  It  isn’t  Miss  Lavender  that 
would  be  askin’  me  such  a question.  To  be  expectin’  me 
to  say  if  it’s  the  boy  that  was  always  the  joy  to  me,  or  the 
boy  that’s  in  sorrow,  that  has  got  the  hardest  hoult  on  my 
heart ! ” 

“ It’s  a fair  question,  Bridget,”  said  Bell,  laughing. 

“ Maybe  it  is,  and  maybe  it  isn’t,”  said  Bridget,  seizing 
her  tray  again.  “And  I suppose  it’s  easy  enough  for 
ladies  to  answer  it,  when  one  of  the  boys  is  a gentleman 
and  the  other  is  only  a poor  shaughraun  lad,  with  nobody 
belongin’  to  him!” 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


“ Pride  is  a Wicked  Thing  ” 

Lady  Sibyl,  who  was  now  quite  herself  again,  was  in 
the  garden  gathering  sweet-pea,  and  discussing  with 
Peter  Walsh  the  propagation  of  a certain  delicately 
coloured  dahlia.  Lavender  was  in  her  own  room, 
sitting  in  a window -nook  which  had  a wide  outlook 
down  the  river.  Along  the  shores  of  the  dark  flood 
the  oaks  and  elms  and  the  reedy  water-fringes  were 
beginning  to  assume  their  most  sumptuous  colouring, 
while  soft,  blue-grey  mists  lurked  among  the  dark  firs, 
and  enhanced  the  delicate  rose  tinge  on  their  trunks  and 
stems.  The  beautiful  river,  with  its  slow,  silent  move- 
ment, laden  with  lovely  colours  and  alive  with  shifting 
lights  and  shadows,  had  always  been  a delight  to 
Lavender,  and  this  window  of  her  own  claimed  possession 
of  its  beauty  under  many  an  enchanting  aspect. 

Lavender  herself  made  a picture,  if  anyone  had  been 
there  to  see,  in  her  muslin  frock  of  pale  lavender,  with 
a little  sheaf  of  her  grey-blue  namesake  in  her  belt, 
her  fair  hair  in  a soft  cloud  above  her  white-rose  face. 
She  was  re-reading  a letter  from  Emon  which  had  arrived 
that  morning.  She  had  shown  it  to  her  mother  at  break- 
fast, and  her  mother  had  returned  it  to  her  saying: 

“ I see  it  is  true,  as  Heliantha  observes,  that  Emon 
takes  a considerable  interest  in  the  recovery  of  Bell.” 
Lavender  had  agreed  to  this,  but  now  that  she  re-read 
the  letter  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  a 
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great  deal  in  its  four  closely-written  pages  which  referred 
to  matters  concerning  herself,  to  conversations  that  had 
been  held  between  them  in  London,  when  Emon  had 
confided  to  her  his  hopes  and  expectations  with  regard 
to  his  own  future  career  in  life.  Those  confidences  had 
been  very  sweet  to  her,  and  she  had  never  forgotten 
them.  They  had  seemed  to  mark  a new  era  in  her  own 
young  life,  to  give  her  a new  strong  interest  in  real 
things  outside  of  Blackwater  dreams  and  fancies.  For- 
getting the  wise  opinions  of  her  elders,  she  allowed 
herself  to  drift  into  a dream,  in  which  she  saw  the  hero 
to  whom  she  could  one  day  show  “that  swan’s  nest 
among  the  reeds  ”,  coming  to  claim  his  privilege. 

Then,  as  the  sunset  threw  a new  glow  and  a new 
shadow  across  the  farthest  river  reach,  Lavender  was 
startled  by  a sudden  idea  that  had  not  occurred  to  her 
before.  Was  the  happiness  of  Bell  herself  concerned  in 
this  scheme  of  Heliantha’s  for  the  future? 

Lavender  pondered  on  this  suggestion  long  and  an- 
xiously, but  in  the  end  shook  it  off  as  meaning  nothing. 
Bell  had  laughed  at  too  many  admirers  to  be  likely  to 
care  for  this  one  in  particular,  charming  though  he  might 
be.  She  was  self-declared  to  be  indifferent  to  all  lovers, 
and  was  bent  only  on  making  use  of  her  own  naughty 
experiences  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures.  La- 
vender, having  read  the  letter  many  times  and  pondered 
over  every  word,  placed  it  in  a precious  box  of  scented 
wood  in  which  were  already  stored  some  half-dozen  of 
Emon’s  letters,  a box  placed  on  a little  shelf  where  the 
sunshine  fell  on  it;  and  under  the  lid,  on  top  of  the  letters, 
she  put  the  little  sheaf  of  lavender  she  had  worn  in  her 
belt. 

Very  silly  and  sentimental,  some  wise  people  will  say; 
but  if  something  of  the  sentiment  that  sweetens  a too- 
bitter  world  be  not  allowed  to  a young  girl  who  has 
got  her  first  glimpse  of  “the  glory  and  the  dream”,  how 
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in  the  end  will  it  be  with  the  generations  to  come,  with 
their  ever-increasing  inheritance  made  up  of  hard  dealing 
in  matters  of  affection,  and  of  an  over-developed  instinct 
for  greedy  self-devotion?  The  joy  of  the  dream  notwith- 
standing, Lavender  was  scarcely  more  glad  than  afraid 
when  Lady  Sibyl  informed  her  next  day  that  Heliantha 
had  written  to  express  a great  desire  to  have  Lavender 
with  her  for  a country-house  visit. 

“ I cannot  help  seeing,”  wrote  Heliantha,  “that  Emon’s 
heart  is  at  Castle  Dermot.  He  constantly  asks  me  about 
the  girls,  and  tells  me  that  Lavender  writes  him  news 
of  Bell’s  recovery  of  happiness  and  health.  These  letters 
evidently  give  him  great  pleasure,  and  I know  he  had 
hoped  to  run  across  to  Blackwater  during  the  autumn ; 
but  some  affairs  of  his  father’s  which  he  has  to  attend 
to  in  London  will  forbid  him  this  gratification.  I had 
a talk  with  him  about  it  yesterday;  and,  seeing  him  so 
disappointed,  said  to  him  : 

“‘I  am  thinking  of  getting  one  of  the  girls  to  stay 
with  me  in  the  country,  and  you  will  be  able  to  come 

down  to  us  for  week-ends,  I hope ’ 

“ He  looked  so  joyful  that  I felt  bound  to  hasten  to  add : 
“ ‘Not  Bell,  I am  afraid;  Mother  will  not  part  with  her 
so  soon  again.  But  Lavender  will  bring  us  all  the  news, 
and  will  keep  us  in  touch  with  Castle  Dermot  for  the 
time.’ 

“ He  bore  the  disappointment  about  Bell  quite  bravely, 
and  seemed  delighted  at  the  thought  of  seeing  even 
Lavender.  So,  for  every  reason,  I hope  she  will  come. 
Her  last  visit  was  an  unhappy  one,  all  devoted  to  the 
search  for  Bell.  This  time  she  must  amuse  herself.” 

“ How  persistent  Heliantha  is  in  this  matter  of  Emon 
and  Bell.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Lavender?”  said 
her  mother. 

Lavender  coloured  a little  and  said  frankly : 

“ Really,  Mother,  I think  Emon  is  very  fond  of  us 
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all.  But  1 do  not  believe  Bell  is  thinking-  much  about 
him;  and  if  she  did  not  care,  it  would  not  be  happy 
for  him ” 

Lady  Sibyl  smiled.  “That  is  true,  my  little  daughter,” 
she  said,  “ and  I do  not  want  to  lose  either  of  my  children. 
Heliantha  seems  to  think  Emon  irresistible.  I do  not 
know  how  she  has  developed  such  a pronounced  taste 
for  match-making.” 

“ Heli  is  jealous  of  Blackwater  for  keeping  us  all  over 
here,”  said  Lavender.  “She  declares  it  is  a thrall. 
She  would  like  to  have  some  of  us  living  nearer  to 
her.” 

“Ah,  that  is  it,  I suppose!”  said  Lady  Sibyl.  “Poor 
dear,  she  is  very  affectionate,  and  you  really  must  go 
to  her,  Lavender.  It  will  not  be  like  the  last  time  you 
left  me.  Now  that  I have  Bell  beside  me  I can  afford  to 
be  generous,  and  to  insist  on  your  enjoying  the  gaieties 
suitable  for  a girl  of  your  age.” 

Lavender’s  heart  echoed  her  mother’s  words:  “It  will 
not  be  like  the  last  time  you  left  me”.  Truly  there 
were  changes  since  then,  and  the  joy  she  felt  in  pre- 
paring to  leave  home  now  was  wonderfully  in  contrast 
with  the  unhappiness  of  that  other  day.  And  yet  there 
was  a little  drawback  to  her  happiness  of  the  present 
moment.  She  had  hardly  been  quite  frank  in  replying 
to  her  mother’s  question  as  to  her  opinion  of  the  state 
of  affairs  between  Bell  and  Emon.  If  she  had  spoken 
her  whole  mind  she  would  have  said : 

“Truly,  Mother,  I think  Emon  cares  more  for  me  than 
he  does  for  Bell.” 

Yet  how  could  she  be  sure  that,  had  she  been  bold 
enough  to  say  such  words,  she  would  not  have  been 
leading  her  mother  astray?  Her  mother,  who  looked 
on  her,  being  the  youngest  of  all,  as  still  the  child  of 
the  family,  would  have  thought  her  precocious  and  con- 
ceited. And  how  could  she  prove  her  own  faith  before 
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such  judgment?  Against  the  opinion  of  observant  and 
experienced  elders  she  had  nothing  to  rest  on  but  the 
unreasoning  instinct  of  her  own  childlike  heart.  So, 
like  many  another  young  truth-loving  girl,  Lavender 
was  in  the  position  of  withholding  confidence  from  a 
loving  and  trustworthy  mother,  a position  for  which 
a girl  may  be  afterwards  reproached,  though  it  may 
be  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  imaginative  insight  and 
penetrative  understanding  in  the  mother  herself,  how- 
ever watchful  and  however  longing  for  her  daughter’s 
tender  confidence  that  mother  may  be. 

So  Lavender,  after  a good  deal  of  anxious  trouble  of 
mind  over  matters  she  only  half  understood,  felt  obliged 
to  shut  her  ears  to  all  pursuing  questions  as  to  what  she 
might  have  said  and  how  she  ought  to  act,  and  looked 
forward  with  delight  to  the  renewal  of  the  pleasant  com- 
panionship with  Emon. 

Her  departure  was  delayed  a little  by  an  occurrence 
which,  though  its  possibility  had  been  forethought  of,  was 
by  no  means  really  expected.  This  was  the  arrival  at 
Castle  Dermot  and  at  Dunemon  of  invitations  to  the 
Miss  O’Shaughnessys  and  the  Miss  MacTaaffes  to  attend 
Mrs.  MacRory  O’Rorke’s  approaching  garden  party. 

Lavender  and  Bell  had  both  been  right  in  their  estimate 
of  what  their  mother’s  behaviour  would  be  should  such 
an  emergency  arise.  Lady  Sibyl’s  first  impulse  was  to 
decline  the  invitation  with  cold  politeness.  When  urged 
to  reconsider  her  decision,  she  crossed  the  river  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  MacTaaffes  over  the  afternoon 
tea-cups.  So  many  surprises  had  overtaken  Lady  Sibyl 
of  late  years  that  it  seemed  to  her  she  was  now  prepared 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  anything  that  might  happen 
in  her  world. 

Miss  Flotilla  was  full  of  sympathy. 

“ I am  all  with  you,  dear  Lady  Sibyl,”  said  she. 
“Such  ill-bred  presumption  is  preposterous.” 
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Lady  Sibyl  looked  very  grave,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Miss  Judy. 

“You  see,  the  case  is  this,”  said  Judy.  “These  are 
excellent  people,  and  they  are  anxious  to  benefit  poor 
Gracie  Gannon.  We  are  also  anxious  to  be  helpful  to 
her.  If  we  join  forces  with  Mrs.  MacRory  O’Rorke  it 
will  be  a good  thing  for  our  little  shopkeeper.  If  we 
snub  this  powerful  patronage ” 

“No,  no,”  said  Lady  Sibyl,  “I  will  not  injure  Gracie. 
And  besides,  pride  is  a wicked  thing.  We  are  bound  to 
act  as  Christians.” 

“Dear  Lady  Sibyl,  you  can  afford  to  be  generous!” 
murmured  Miss  Flotilla. 

“Mother,  you  are  glorious!”  said  Bell,  kissing  her 
mother’s  hand. 

“And  so  I suppose  I may  write  and  accept  the  invita- 
tions!” cried  Lavender  gleefully. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


“She  is  a Plucky  Girl!” 

Will  you  send  me  with  a message  to  Jim  about  the 
trap?”  said  Bell  to  Miss  Judy.  “ I want  an  excuse  to 
talk  to  him.  I am  trying  to  work  him  up  to  a little 
cheerfulness.” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  have  done  much  for  him  yet,” 
said  Miss  Judy. 

“Oh,  give  me  time!”  said  Bell,  and  she  tripped  off  to 
where  the  youth  was  at  work  among  the  vegetable  ridges. 

“Jim,”  she  said,  “Miss  Judy  wants  you  to  drive  us 
in  the  trap  to-morrow.  We  are  going  to  a garden  party.” 

“ Very  well,  Miss  Bell,”  he  said,  in  his  most  carefully 
conventional  manner,  as  a servant. 

“And  I hope  you  will  leave  all  your  glooms  and  dark 
fancies  here  behind  you,”  pursued  Bell,  “and  try  to  pick 
up  a little  pleasure.  We  are  going  to  a beautiful  place 
where  there  will  be  amusement.” 

“You  don’t  suppose  they  will  receive  me  as  a guest?” 
said  Jim. 

“I  suppose  anything,”  said  Bell.  “They  are  good- 
natured  folk,  and  all  sorts  of  people  will  be  there.  I am 
sure  it  will  do  you  good  if  you  will  just  look  round  and 
enjoy  the  novelty.” 

“ I don’t  want  either  amusement  or  novelty,”  said  Jim, 
“but  I am  only  too  glad  to  go  anywhere  in  attendance 
on  you.” 

“ You  are  a very  strange  boy,”  said  Bell. 
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“ I am  not  exactly  a boy,”  said  Jim  with  a bitter  smile. 

“Yes,  you  are  just  a boy,  and  rather  a sulky  one. 
Come,  cheer  up!  I am  not  going-  to  talk  to  you  more 
to-day,  but  I shall  expect  to  see  you  looking  bright 
to-morrow.” 

She  turned  away,  and  Jim  stood  leaning  on  his  spade 
gazing  after  her.  Suddenly  she  looked  back. 

“ Oh,  I forgot  to  say  that  I want  you  to  have  a few 
roses  for  me  to  wear!  Gather  them  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  sun  gets  at  them.” 

Jim  gave  her  a military  salute,  and  away  she  went. 

Next  morning  he  was  at  the  door  with  the  roses,  and 
a gleam  of  pleasure  crossed  his  face  as  he  watched  Bell 
fasten  them  in  her  dress.  Miss  Judy  appeared  in  her 
best  attire,  and  the  trap  was  at  the  door.  Miss  Flotilla 
had  elected  to  remain  at  home.  Too  many  aristocratic 
guests,  she  thought,  would  turn  the  head  of  Mrs. 
MacRory  O’Rorke. 

Lavender  met  the  trap  at  a point  of  the  road,  and 
there  was  a long  drive  up  through  the  beautiful  country 
above  the  river,  by  Villierstown  and  Ballinacourtay,  before 
Daragh  Park  was  reached — one  of  the  choicest  “seats” 
in  the  country,  with  a fine  mansion,  noble  timber,  in- 
teresting traditions,  even  a “well-authenticated”  ghost, 
everything  to  make  it  a valuable  possession  for  pride 
as  well  as  a “desirable  family  residence”. 

Drawn  up  at  the  gates  were  several  equipages  of  more 
or  less  importance,  in  which  were  seated  persons  who 
appeared  to  have  no  intention  of  alighting,  but  sat  there 
as  people  sit  at  a “meet”,  taking  no  part  in  the  hunt, 
but  only  wanting  to  see  the  fun.  All  eyes  were  turned 
on  the  little  cart  from  the  Blackwater  as  it  drove  up, 
with  Miss  Judy  in  her  well-worn  silk  and  old-fashioned 
lace  tippet,  and  the  girls  in  their  white  frocks  and  hats ; 
and  surprise  was  on  many  faces  as  Jim  drove  steadily 
among  the  vehicles  through  the  open  gates  and  up  the 
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drive.  No  one  seemed  to  whisper  “the  Castle  Dermot 
people  ”,  but  the  words  got  in  the  air  somehow,  and 
persons  stirred  uneasily  in  their  seats.  At  last  one 
madam,  such  as  Fanny  Burney  would  have  described  as 
“ tonish  ”,  began  to  descend  from  her  perch,  murmuring 
“One  may  as  well  see  what  is  going  on  inside”;  and 
another  soon  followed  her  through  the  gates,  and  then 
another,  and  yet  another.  They  were  not,  however,  in 
time  to  see  the  Blackwater  trio  presenting  themselves  to 
Mrs.  MacRory  O’Rorke,  who,  in  a purple  dress  and  hat 
with  a huge  grass-green  feather,  was  raving  in  ecstasy 
at  the  compliment  paid  her.  Her  husband,  a good,  plain, 
bluff  man,  bowed  almost  to  the  ground,  and  her  two 
daughters,  graceful,  modest,  and  tastefully  dressed  girls, 
took  the  amiable  visitors  simply  enough,  evidently  esti- 
mating their  kindness  fairly  at  what  it  was  worth. 

Having  paid  their  respects  and  congratulated  their 
hostess  on  having  secured  the  military  band,  which  was 
discoursing  excellent  music  at  the  moment,  Lavender  and 
Bell  soon  made  their  way  to  the  great  tent  where  Gracie 
and  her  assistants  were  serving  out  the  tea.  Here  they 
at  once  ensconced  themselves  with  her  behind  her  long 
tea-table,  and  went  to  work  to  make  themselves  useful  to 
her.  Miss  Judy  seated  herself  not  far  away,  and  entered 
into  lively  conversations  with  some  of  the  tea  drinkers. 
Bell  listened  attentively  to  parts  of  these  conversations, 
while  Lavender  attended  steadily  to  the  teapots. 

A certain  Miss  Skimpings,  who  lived  in  a very  genteel 
cottage  a few  miles  off  (“a  relic  of  the  Pale,  my  dear, 
I do  assure  you!”),  was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  chatting  with  Miss  Judy. 

“And  how  is  your  dear  sister  Miss  Flotilla?  Ah,  that 
Armada!  How  noble  of  your  good  father  to  make  her 
a life-long  allusion  to  it!  Myself?  Well,  I am  in  my 
usual  health,  which  is  not  the  most  robust,  and  I have 
been  rather  shaken  by  an  incident ” 
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Miss  Skimpings  paused,  overcome  by  one  knew  not 
what. 

“ Nothing  very  serious,  I hope,”  said  Miss  Judy. 

“Not  in  the  ultimate  result,”  said  Miss  Skimpings,  “for 
I have  been  away  for  change  of  air,  and  Winnie  has  got 
compensation ” 

“ But  what  happened?”  asked  Miss  Judy. 

“ I wrill  tell  you.” 

Miss  Skimpings  shook  her  skirts  gently,  and  composed 
herself  in  an  attitude  favourable  to  narrative. 

“The  last  time  I spoke  to  you  I think  we  had  a 
conversation  about  economy ” 

“I  remember,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “You  had  a theory 
about  candle  ends,  and  you  believed  in  giving  the  matches 
in  twos  and  threes  out  of  a box.” 

“Exactly!  How  I wish  everyone  could  take  a hint 
like  you.  Well,  this  was  a question  about  sweeping  the 
kitchen  chimney.  I made  up  my  mind  to  do  without 
the  chimney  sweeper.” 

“ By  setting  the  chimney  on  fire?” 

“ Do  I look  like  an  incendiary?” 

“ I should  not  think  you  or  Winnie  could  work  the 
dry-brush-and-rope  system,”  said  Miss  Judy,  smiling. 

Miss  Judy  was  not  slim  or  agile  enough  for  such  effort 
herself,  but  in  building  Miss  Skimpings  Nature  had  been 
much  less  economic  of  her  material. 

“No,”  said  Miss  Skimpings  triumphantly,  “but  I had 
purchased  a chimney  imp.” 

“ Oh,  poor  boy!”  murmured  Miss  Judy. 

“ Boy!  Why,  the  imp  is  a mere  machine,  a triumph  of 
mechanism.  You  put  it  in  the  grate  and  leave  it  there 
to  do  the  work;  and  in  a few  minutes  your  chimney  is 
swept ! ” 

“ How  nice !” 

“Ah,  yes!  So  the  advertisements  say.  But  now  I will 
tell  you  what  happened.  We  put  the  imp  on  a low  fire, 
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and  stood  back  in  the  doorway  to  see  the  performance. 
But  nothing-  happened.  The  chimney  imp  declined  to 
sweep  our  chimney.  We  waited  and  waited  for  hours, 
and  at  last  we  g-ave  it  up.  Winnie,  who,  I verily  believe, 
has  a sneaking-  kindness  for  the  chimney  sweeper  from 
Cratloe,  kept  muttering-: 

“ ‘ Fourpence-halfpenny  dead  and  g"one,  and  a bushel  of 
soot  in  the  chimney!’ 

“Well,  my  dear,  I sat  down  to  write  an  indig-nant 
letter  to  someone,  I don’t  know  exactly  to  whom  — the 
Home  Secretary,  or  the  manufacturer,  or  somebody  con- 
cerned; and  Winnie  went  to  work  to  put  on  a good  fire 
to  boil  the  kettle  for  the  tea,  burying-  the  good-for- 
nothing-  imp  under  a scuttleful  of  fresh  coals. 

“Suddenly  there  was  a roar  through  the  house,  with 
screams  from  Winnie.  The  chimney  imp  had  wakened 
up,  perhaps  excited  by  Winnie’s  reproaches,  and  began 
hurling  lumps  of  coal  at  her  head. 

“My  dear,  how  can  I ever  describe  it  to  you?  The 
noise  like  thunder,  and  Winnie  rushing  to  me  with  lumps 
on  her  forehead,  her  hair  singed,  and  her  apron  in 
flames.  Between  her  shrieks  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
imp  I thought  the  house  was  on  fire.  I did  not  know 
to  which  side  to  turn.  Should  I rush  to  my  bedroom  and 
save  my  money,  or  should  I jump  from  the  window  and 
save  my  life?” 

The  speaker  stopped  for  breath.  Two  or  three  persons 
who  had  been  listening  tittered.  Someone  offered  the 
excited  lady  a second  cup  of  tea,  and  after  she  had  be- 
come calm  again  she  ended  her  story  to  Miss  Judy  with: 

“ I went  to  bed  and  had  the  doctor.  Winnie  got  com- 
pensation for  her  accident,  but  I got  none.  And  by  the 
time  I got  home  again  after  my  trip  for  change  of  air 
I do  assure  you  I had  not  found  the  chimney  imp  an 
experience  in  economy,  and  at  present  I am  all  for  the 
chimney  sweeoer  from  Cratloe.” 
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Miss  Judy’s  sympathetic  smiles  and  nods  had  attracted 
some  others  of  her  acquaintance  from  here  and  there, 
and  she  became  the  centre  of  a little  coterie  who  talked 
as  if  for  nothing-  but  Bell’s  amusement.  Another  voluble 
lady  took  up  the  word  as  Miss  Skimpings  let  it  drop 
for  lack  of  breath. 

“Your  fad  is  china,  I know,  like  my  own.  Oh,  yes, 
I remember,  you  have  some  beautiful  pieces,  and  I have 
a few  choice  old  thing’s  myself.  Well,  I have  had  such 
a visit! — an  English  lady  staying  with  friends  of  mine. 
Why,  my  dear,  I thought  I knew  all  the  marks  and 
names.  But  to  hear  her!  She  went  round  everything. 
At  first  I was  rather  huffed,  for  she  found  out  the 
cracks  and  chips  in  some  nice  bits  of  old  Nankin  which 
I artfully  place  so  as  to  hide  the  flaws,  and  she  cried 
out:  ‘Oh,  Miss  Delia,  what  a pity!’  And  company 

in  the  room ! But  after  a little  she  exclaimed : ‘ I see 
you  have  a splendid  piece  of  Wooster . No  faked-up  and 
smoked  fraud  is  this!’  You  know  the  jar,  Miss  Judy. 
I always  called  it  Worster , and  at  first  I didn’t  know 
what  she  meant. 

“ I thank  heaven  that  though  I am  of  English  descent 
(Pale,  you  know,  genuine  Pale!)  I have  not  an  English 
accent.  But  Wooster  was  what  she  called  it.  And  there 
she  was  with  her  arms  almost  round  it,  quite  hugging 
it. 

“ I was  glad  I had  kept  my  temper  about  the  cracks 
and  chips,  and  I was  receiving  compliments  from  others 
present  about  the  jar,  when  I heard  her  cry  out : ‘ And 
I find  you  have  actually  got  a beautiful  long  Eliza!’ 

“The  tea  had  just  been  carried  in,  and  of  course  I 
thought  she  was  speaking  of  my  parlour-maid.  I waited 
discreetly  till  the  girl  had  left  the  room,  and  then  I said : 

“‘Oh,  no!  I have  only  two,  and  their  names  are 
Mary  and  Norah.  And  neither  of  them  is  very  tall, 
nor  do  I think  remarkably  beautiful.’ 

( C 138  ) 
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“ My  dear,  a laugh  went  round  the  party  of  strangers 
as  if  I had  said  the  wittiest  thing  in  the  world.  You 
will  wonder  what  it  all  meant,  and  I will  tell  you. 
One  lives  and  learns.  It  seems  that  those  dishes  with 
the  thin  blue  figures  straggling  all  across  are  called 
‘long  Elizas’.’' 

Miss  Judy  nodded. 

“Oh,  you  knew  it  before!  I wish  you  had  told  me, 
for  it  made  such  a fool  of  me.” 

Here  Bell’s  attention  was  diverted  from  the  talkers  by 
seeing  Selina  Hayes,  in  her  best  new  Dublin  frock,  com- 
ing into  the  tent  with  young  MacRory  O’Rorke,  the  eldest 
son  of  his  house,  just  returned  from  Harvard  University, 
in  whose  honour  the  fete  had  been  given.  Selina  had  evi- 
dently come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  O’Shaughnessy 
girls,  to  wit,  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  would 
repair  to  Daragh  Park,  as  bidden,  whether  from  curiosity, 
love  of  novelty,  or  a desire  to  partake  of  the  good  things 
prepared  for  them;  and  so  she  had  ventured  to  contri- 
bute her  gentility  to  the  general  share  of  patronage. 
As  she  approached  the  table  with  her  escort  her  sense 
of  superiority  in  being  served  by  Gracie  was  disturbed 
by  the  extraordinary  sight  of  Lavender  attending  to 
the  teapots,  and  Bell  in  a large  apron  offering  her  a 
cup  of  tea. 

“ I think  it  is  delightful  of  them,”  the  young  man 
was  saying.  “ My  mother  is  nearly  dying  of  pride. 
But  of  course  she  knows  it  is  all  for  Miss  Gannon’s 
sake.  And  she  is  a plucky  girl,  is  Miss  Gracie  Gannon! 
They  couldn’t  do  it  better  over  on  the  ‘ New  Island  ’ 
yonder,  as  America  is  called  in  Irish.” 

“You  don’t  know  Irish,  do  you?”  asked  Selina. 

“ Will  you  despise  me  if  I say  I do?” 

“Oh,  no!  Many  are  learning  it.  But  I’m  sure  they 
do  not  teach  it  in  your  University.” 

“Will  you  be  too  much  shocked  if  I confess  that  I 
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have  always  spoken  it,  that  I am,  in  fact,  a bi -lingual 
monster  from  my  infancy?” 

“ Oh,  no!  But  what  is  the  use  of  learning  it?” 

“ Use?  Use?  Another  language  is  always  of  use,  widens 
the  mind,  helps  one  to  understand  one’s  neighbours  of  the 
nations  and  the  ages.  Young  ladies  who  have  plenty  of 
time  should  never  tire  of  studying  one  language  after 
another.” 

Selina  was  feeling  at  a loss  how  exactly  to  take  this 
young  man  who  was  the  coming  MacRory  O’Rorke.  She 
had  expected  him  to  talk  only  about  horses  and  dogs, 
perhaps  cows.  Ought  he  to  be  encouraged,  patronized,  or 
flattered  ? How  would  her  aunt  in  Dublin,  the  judge’s 
wife,  estimate  him?  In  what  light  would  the  gentlefolk  at 
the  Castle  look  on  him? 

Meanwhile  Miss  Judy  and  her  girls  had  taken  up  a posi- 
tion under  the  trees  to  watch  a charming  step-dance  by 
some  picked  girls  of  the  neighbourhood,  danced  to  the 
sound  of  Michaull’s  enchanting  pipes.  And  the  sun  had 
set  before  they  were  gathered  once  more  into  their  little 
trap,  and  were  driven  back  to  Dunemon  by  Jim  Daly,  who 
seemed,  it  was  observed,  even  a little  more  sulky  than 
usual. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 


He  would  go  Back  with  a Strong 

Purpose 

Next  morning-  Bell  bethoug-ht  her  of  Jim’s  doleful  coun- 
tenance, turned  right  away  from  her,  as  he  drove  home 
from  Daragh  Park,  and  she  met  him  in  the  garden  with: 

“ Well,  Jim,  I hope  you  enjoyed  your  day’s  outing  yes- 
terday.” 

Jim  glanced  at  her  bitterly. 

“ No,”  he  said,  and  went  on  planting  his  cabbages. 

“ Why?  Do  not  you  like  music?  Was  there  not  a fine 
band?” 

“ I hate  a band.  I have  reason  to  hate  it.  The  mis- 
fortune, the  misery  of  my  life  fell  on  me  to  the  music  of 
a band.” 

“Oh,  I did  not  know!  How  could  I know?  This  is  a 
new  feature  of  your  mystery.” 

“ Of  course  you  don’t  know.  If  you  did  you  would  not 
expect  me  to  find  pleasure  in  anything,  band  or  no  band, 
here  or  there  or  anywhere.” 

“Would  it  not  help  you  if  you  were  to  share  your 
trouble  with  someone?  Might  it  not  be  good  for  you  to 
tell  me  a little  more?” 

“ Sometimes  I think  of  telling  you  everything.  And 
again,  I am  glad  I have  not  spoken.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  the  wish  to  speak  may  come  back  some 
time,  and  if  it  should  I hope  you  will  think  of  it  seriously. 

I am  going  away ” 
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“ Away?” 

“ Yes.  I am  going-  home  to  see  my  sister  off  to  London. 
But  I shall  return  in  a short  time,  I hope,  to  finish  my 
visit  to  the  Miss  MacTaaffes.” 

Jim  fixed  a cabbage  plant  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  gave 
it  a last  treading  with  his  foot  to  make  it  safe.  Then  he 
stood  up  straight  and  faced  Bell,  and  said : 

“ I will  think  of  it  while  you  are  away.  I am  nearly 
desperate.  If  you  don’t  come  back  I won’t  answer  for 
what  I may  do.” 

“ I will  come  back,”  said  Bell.  And  that  evening  she 
crossed  the  river  to  Castle  Dermot. 

A day  or  two  later  Lavender  departed  for  London,  and 
on  the  day  before  Bell’s  return  to  Dunemon  the  Miss  Mac- 
Taaffes were  discussing  a letter  from  Heliantha  to  Miss 
Judy  while  they  sat  at  their  open  window,  Jim  being  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  cutting  the  old  wood  out  of  a 
climbing  rose,  within  hearing  though  not  in  view. 

“ Emon  is  certainly  a good  fellow,”  wrote  Heliantha, 
“so  brotherly  with  Lavender,  so  anxious  to  take  her  to 
places  that  might  interest  her.  And  she,  dear  girl,  is 
looking  so  charming,  and  is  so  full  of  spirits,  that  if  one 
were  not  sure  that  Bell  is  his  object  one  would  think  that 
she  herself  might  prove  to  be  the  attraction.  I am  de- 
lighted that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  Bell  will  be  much 
safer  on  Blackwater,  and  Lavender  is  better  suited  to 
take  up  a position  over  here.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
opportunities  for  that,  I assure  you.  Gen  believes  that 
Bell  will  always  be  doing  something  odd,  and  that  kind 
of  thing  will  work  off  much  better  at  Dunemon  than 
here ” 

“But,”  said  Miss  Flotilla,  “if  Emon  is  to  practise  at 
the  English  Bar,  Bell  will  have  to  learn  to  behave  herself 
in  London.” 

“And  I have  no  doubt  she  will,”  said  Miss  Judy. 
“Dunemon  will  be  a happy  outlet  for  her,  however,  and 
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I expect  they  will  live  here  much  more  than  in  London. 
There  are  plenty  of  penniless  barristers  eager  to  work  at 
the  professions.  A wealthy  man,  such  as  Emon  will  be, 
ought  to  live  on  his  property.” 

“ I hope  he  will;  but  his  father  must  live  here  first,”  said 
Miss  Flotilla. 

“ I don’t  believe  the  O’Clare  will  ever  settle  down  here,” 
said  Miss  Judy.  “They  never  do  after  an  exciting  life 
abroad.” 

Jim,  who  had  been  listening  with  all  his  ears  to  what  had 
been  poured  into  them  without  intention  of  his,  descended 
his  ladder  slowly,  gathered  up  his  tools,  and  departed. 

All  that  day  he  worked  without  pause.  Bridget  called 
him  in  vain  to  come  in  for  his  dinner,  and  at  last  came  to 
look  for  him. 

“What  in  under  heaven  are  you  ragin’  through  your 
work  like  that  for,  boy?”  she  said.  “Who’s  dhrivin’ 
you?  Will  y’  tell  me  what’s  your  hurry?” 

Jim  threw  down  his  spade  and  looked  at  her. 

“ I suppose  the  cabbages  have  to  be  planted,”  he  said. 
“You’ll  want  them  when  their  time  comes.” 

“ Sure,  yes,”  said  Bridget,  “but  we  don’t  want  them  all 
in  the  pot  at  one  boilin’.” 

He  came  in  and  sat  down  to  his  dinner,  but  he  did  not 
eat. 

“ I suppose  the  notions  is  at  you  again,”  said  Bridget. 

“Yes,”  said  Jim. 

“ You  might  as  well  eat  a bit,  for  you’ll  be  hungry.” 

“ I may  be  hungry  enough  yet,”  said  Jim,  “ but  I'm  not 
Hungry  now.” 

“ I’ll  have  a bit  of  cake  for  his  tea,  God  help  him!”  said 
Bridget,  as  he  got  up  suddenly  from  the  table  and  went 
out  of  the  door. 

All  day  Jim’s  thoughts  were  on  the  words  he  had  heard 
coming  from  the  open  window  while  he  was  trimming  the 
roses. 
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Bell  was  to  be  taken  away  from  him — the  only  creature 
he  cared  for  in  the  world.  This  Emon,  this  O’Clare,  whose 
name  he  had  always  instinctively  hated,  was  coming  to 
take  possession  of  her.  He  (Jim)  was  not  going  to  stay 
to  serve  under  this  fellow  who  was  to  be  her  husband, 
and  would  be  master  there.  Dunemon,  of  course,  was  his 
property  and  would  be  their  home.  Well,  it  was  time  for 
him — the  stranger,  the  impostor — to  leave  that  place.  He 
had  been  there  too  long,  he  who  had  no  right  to  be  any- 
where on  the  earth,  who  was  bound  to  be  a wanderer  like 
Cain.  Had  he  not  better  tell  Miss  Judy  to-night  that  he 
must  go,  and  be  off  early  in  the  morning  before  Bell’s 
return?  He  went  to  his  room  to  pack  his  few  things  in  a 
bundle  that  he  could  sling  to  a stick.  Staff  and  wallet 
were  all  he  would  carry  away  with  him.  When  all  was 
ready,  and  there  was  only  to  seek  Miss  Judy,  and  shake 
Bridget  Mullarkey  by  the  hand,  his  heart  failed  him. 

After  all  that  had  come  and  gone  it  would  be  a shabby 
way  to  quit  the  place — a hard,  cold  return  to  Bell  for  her 
sympathy  and  kindness.  How  hurt  she  would  be!  He 
thought  he  saw  her  bright  face  clouded  over  with  dis- 
appointment at  his  ingratitude.  No,  he  would  wait  and 
say  good-bye  to  her,  and  her  last  words  should  go  with 
him  whithersoever  he  might  wander. 

And  then  another  idea  occurred  to  him.  She  had  asked 
him  to  give  her  his  confidence.  He  had  shrunk  from 
telling  her  his  miserable  story,  and  from  letting  her  know 
the  real  nature  of  his  wrongdoing,  from  seeing  her  turn 
from  him  in  horror.  She  had  declared  that  she  would 
never  do  so,  but  how  could  she  imagine  the  thing  he  had 
to  reveal?  He  began  to  feel  a keen  curiosity  as  to  how 
she  would  receive  his  confession.  He  need  not  fear  to 
pain  her,  for  her  life  was  going  to  be  so  happy  that  he 
and  his  troubles  would  soon  be  forgotten  by  her. 

He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  tell  her  or 
not.  He  must  give  himself  time  to  think  it  out.  That 
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place — the  trees,  the  river,  the  blue,  distant  mountains, 
with  their  changing-  hues  and  shadows,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  apples  and  the  cabbages,  were  so  mixed  up 
with  his  unhappiness,  so  terribly  aware  of  his  difficulties, 
that  he  felt  he  never  could  come  to  a right  understanding 
of  what  he  ought  to  do  unless  he  could  get  away  into  a 
new  scene  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  It  must  be 
some  place  that  knew  him  not,  where  he  could  have  room 
and  air  to  breathe  without  that  sense  of  being  watched 
and  suspected  by  all  things,  the  very  spade  he  handled, 
the  very  furrow  he  worked  in. 

While  in  this  mood  he  went  to  Miss  Judy  and  asked 
for  a holiday. 

“I  want  a long  walk,”  he  said,  “and  to  see  a little 
of  the  surrounding  country.” 

Miss  Judy  readily  consented. 

“You  well  deserve  a holiday,  Jim,”  she  said.  “You 
are  a great  worker.  Bridget  says  you  kill  yourself  every 
day  you  live.  You  ought  to  have  taken  a holiday  long 
ago.” 

“ I never  wished  for  it,”  said  Jim,  “and  I only  want  a 
couple  of  days  now.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Bridget,  when  he  told  her,  “they 
say  wonders  will  never  cease,  and  I believe  them.  And 
where  are  y’  off  to,  my  brave  boy,  if  I may  ask  you?” 

“ I am  going  to  Youghal,”  said  Jim.  “ Cromwell  spent 
a winter  there.” 

“ He  did,  the  villain!” 

“ And  Raleigh  was  there.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  him;  so  I suppose  he  didn’t  do 
us  much  harm.” 

“ He  brought  you  the  potatoes.” 

“ So  itself.  Bigger  men  than  either  of  them  were  in  it 
before  then.” 

Bridget  made  him  up  a nice  little  pack,  including  sand- 
wiches and  cakes,  and  stood  looking  after  him  in  the 
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sunlight,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  from  the  rays 
that  struck  like  golden  spears  from  the  crest  of  Knock- 
meildown. 

Jim  took  the  road  to  Youghal  and  explored  the  ancient 
town,  alive  with  history — the  Irish  story,  the  Norman 
story,  the  English  story,  one  writ  over  another  in  a 
palimpsest  of  thrilling  record.  He  had  his  desire  in 
finding  himself  in  a place  where  no  one  knew  him,  and 
where  he  knew  no  one;  and  where  for  an  hour  he 
could  lose  all  knowledge  of  himself,  and  forget  the  tor- 
menting thoughts  that  had  driven  him  into  the  current 
of  a life  which  was  not  and  never  would  be  aware  of 
his  existence. 

During  the  whole  of  a lovely  September  afternoon  he 
lingered  about  the  quaint  little  town,  reading  the  marks 
of  the  ages  to  be  found  in  the  huge  town  wall;  the  noble 
group  of  buildings  of  the  great  Thomas,  Earl  Desmond  ; 
the  subterranean  passage  from  the  Warden’s  House  to 
the  sea;  the  Mary  Church,  with  its  tombs;  the  quaint 
old  house  where  Cromwell  wintered;  the  remnant  of  the 
hostelry  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  where  children  go 
in  at  a monastic  door  to  buy  sugar-stick  from  a small 
ecclesiastical  window.  Down  the  low  lanes  to  the  quays 
and  shipping  he  went,  and  up  the  high  lanes  to  the 
beautiful  green  roads  climbing  the  overhanging  hill,  even 
to  the  highest  path  by,  again,  the  ancient  wall  of  this 
town  of  the  Pale.  Looking  over  the  ocean  towards 
Queenstown,  he  bethought  him  of  how  it  would  be  were 
he  to  go  aboard  one  of  the  American  liners  and  lose  his 
identity  more  thoroughly  in  a new  world.  But  no,  there 
was  that  confession  which  he  had  to  make.  He  could 
not  altogether  part  company  with  the  creature  he  had 
been ; despite  all  effort  his  individuality  would  follow 
him.  Might  he  not  as  well  take  up  the  burden  of  in- 
evitable consequences,  and  carry  it  in  the  face  of  the 
world? 
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He  had  not  yet  thought  the  matter  out  when  he  climbed 
the  heights  to  the  ruins  of  Rhincrew,  the  crumbling  re- 
mains of  the  preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars.  The 
green  slope  commanded  a view  of  the  Broad  of  Youghal, 
the  Blackwater  meeting  the  Atlantic  rollers  in  the  harbour 
formed  by  the  long  Waterford  headland.  From  here  had 
the  soldier  monks  taken  ship  for  the  land  of  the  Saracen. 
How  many  of  them  had  willingly  given  up  their  lives,  as 
he  would  give  his,  because  of  some  crime  to  be  atoned 
for,  some  wrongdoing  in  the  past  which  could  not  be 
forgotten,  and  which  appointed  misery  as  their  portion 
in  the  present  and  future! 

He  flung  himself  face  downward  on  the  grass,  and  at 
last  grappled  with  his  enemy,  thought  out  his  matter, 
fought  his  hideous  difficulty,  and  conquered.  Better  than 
the  cowardly  escape  to  an  unknown  land,  better  than  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Crusader,  would  be  for  him  the  course 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  pursue.  He  would  go  back  to 
Dunemon  with  a strong  purpose.  He  would  make  a full 
confession  to  Bell,  to  her  who  had  met  him  on  his  dark 
way  as  an  angel  of  sympathy. 

Just  as  the  sun  set  he  stood  up  and  looked  around  him. 
Half  his  load  seemed  already  to  have  dropped  from  him. 
He  began  at  once  to  walk  fast,  hastening  down  the  hill, 
and  turning  his  face  in  the  direction  of  Blackwater  and 
Dunemon. 

There  was  question  at  Dunemon  as  to  whether  he  would 
ever  reappear. 

“ I declare,  Miss  Bell,  he  is  so  queer,  I don’t  think  we’ll 
ever  have  sight  or  sound  of  him  again,”  said  Bridget. 

“ You’re  wrong,  Bridget,”  said  Bell,  “ for  here  he  is!” 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

“You  Have  Suffered  Enough” 

The  next  morning-  Jim  was  anxiously  looking  out  for 
Bell,  and  she  did  not  disappoint  him. 

“ I want  to  know  what  you  think  of  Youghal,”  she 
said.  “ I am  glad  you  took  a holiday.” 

“I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  if  you  will  listen 
to  me,”  he  said. 

“I  will  listen,”  said  Bell.  “Wait  till  I fetch  a camp- 
stool.  I want  to  hear  all  about  it.” 

He  fetched  the  stool,  and  she  sat  down  on  it. 

“What  will  you  sit  on?”  she  said.  “Oh,  there’s  the 
wheelbarrow !” 

“ I don’t  want  to  sit,”  said  Jim.  “ I can  talk  better 
standing.” 

“Well,  now,  what  about  Youghal?  Where  did  you 
go,  and  what  did  you  see?” 

“ I don’t  know  where  I went,  nor  what  I saw.  I 
wasn’t  thinking  about  it  — my  mind  was  far  from  it; 
cruel  memories  blotted  out  everything.  I was  gathering 

up  courage  to  tell  you  a story ” 

“Your  own  story?”  asked  Bell  quickly. 

“My  own  story.  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
this  place.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  have  taken 
the  mail  from  Queenstown  and  never  to  have  seen  you 
again ” 
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“ I’m  glad  you  didn’t  do  that,”  said  Bell. 

“ It  would  have  been  better  for  me  in  one  way,  and 
worse  in  another.  I should  have  left  a less  horrible 
impression  on  your  mind,  and  I should  have  been  all 
my  life  the  more  miserable  for  having-  repelled  your 
sympathetic  desire  for  my  confidence.” 

Bell  did  not  speak. 

Something  quite  new  in  his  manner  startled  her.  The 
airs  of  determined  reticence,  of  mysterious  gloom  and 
impatience,  were  gone.  He  spoke  and  looked  like  a 
person  who  had  calmly  resolved  on  a course  which  he 
would  certainly  pursue.  She  remembered  his  vague 
self-accusations,  but  no  one  who  saw  and  heard  him 
could  believe  him  guilty  of  anything  very  dreadful.  A 
thought  that  had  occurred  to  her  before  presented  itself 
again.  He  might,  in  some  accidental  way,  have  been 
associated  with  evil-doers,  and  taken  to  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  acts. 

“ Speak  to  me  as  if  I were  your  sister,”  she  said. 

“I  never  had  a sister,”  said  Jim,  “and  if  I had  one 
I might  not  be  able  to  tell  her  what  I can  tell  only  to 
you.” 

“ If  it  is  good  for  you  to  speak,  I am  glad  you  feel 
like  that  towards  me,”  said  Bell. 

Jim  was  silent  for  half  a minute,  and  then  he  began 
to  speak  quickly. 

“ I want  to  begin  at  the  beginning,”  he  said.  “ I 
have  already  told  you  that  I am  a gentleman’s  son, 
but  I have  no  recollection  of  either  my  father  or  my 
mother.  When  I was  two  years  old  my  father  took  my 
mother  to  a warm  climate  for  her  health,  leaving  me 
behind,  and  they  both  died  in  a foreign  land.  I was 
a ward  in  Chancery,  heir  to  a large  property,  and  a 
friend  of  my  father  was  appointed  my  guardian.  While 
very  young  I was  sent  to  school,  and  almost  all  the  days 
I can  remember  were  schooldays.  I was  a happy  boy 
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enough,  fond  of  sport  and  fond  of  study,  and  I had  many 
friends  among  my  schoolfellows.  My  holidays  were  spent 
at  the  house  of  my  guardian  and  his  wife.  At  fifteen  I 
was  sent  to  a high-class  college,  for  more  advanced  studies. 
That  was  a sad  year.  I was  homesick  for  my  old  school, 
and  my  guardian’s  wife  died.  My  guardian  himself  broke 
up  his  home  and  went  to  Egypt.  It  was  like  beginning 
life  over  again  for  me,  and  I was  depressed  and  lonely, 
till  again  things  changed,  and  I was  happier  than  I had 
ever  been  before. 

“This  was  because  of  the  arrival  at  the  college  of  a 
new  boy,  who  became  my  dearest  friend.  He  was,  like 
myself,  placed  in  the  world  in  rather  a lonely  way,  not 
so  much  alone,  as  he  had  more  friends  outside  the  college, 
but  his  mother  was  dead  and  his  father  far  away. 

“We  were  attracted  to  each  other  from  the  first,  and 
I can  truly  say  that  I gave  him  the  love  that  others  give 
to  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  and  friends  all  in  one. 
He  was  everything  to  me.” 

Jim  stopped  suddenly.  His  eyes  had  begun  to  burn 
with  a strange  excitement.  He  threw  back  his  head 
and  stared  at  the  distant  hills,  but  without  seeing  them. 

“Go  on,  Jim,”  said  Bell  gently. 

“ I told  you  that  I hated  the  sound  of  a band  playing,” 
he  said.  “This  is  how  it  was.  The  holiday  time  had  come, 
and  Teddy  was  going  to  his  friends.  I had  no  particular 
friends  to  go  to,  and  I was  staying  at  the  college.  We 
had  a gala  day  of  sports  after  the  examinations,  and  a 
military  band  was  playing  all  the  time.  Towards  evening 
Teddy  and  I got  tired  of  it  all  and  went  for  a walk.  Our 
college  was  near  the  sea,  and  a walk  we  were  very  fond  of 
took  us  over  the  cliffs.” 

He  stopped  again,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  while 
a strange  look  contracted  his  brows,  an  agonized  ex- 
pression of  puzzle,  of  struggle  with  memory. 

“The  shock  deprived  me  of  something,”  he  said; 
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“some  links  in  the  chain  are  missing-.  I know  too 
well  we  had  a quarrel.  What  it  was  about,  and  how 
it  happened,  I can’t  recall ; but  it  is  burnt  into  my 
brain  that  I pushed  him  over  the  cliff  and  killed  him!” 

Bell  lifted  up  her  face  in  amazement,  and  the  horror 
that  Jim  had  dreaded  to  see  there  grew  on  it.  But  he 
did  not  see  it.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  thing  he 
was  describing.  Presently  Bell  regained  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  said : 

“You  have  not  told  me  all.” 

“I  can’t  remember — I can’t  remember!  Some  things 
are  blotted  out.  I know  that  I was  in  prison,  and  that 
I had  a fever  there.  I suppose  I gave  myself  up,  for 
nobody  was  there  to  see.  I must  have  gone  and  told 
them  that  I had  killed  Teddy.  The  band  would  stop 
playing,  wouldn’t  it?  I don’t  know.  I know  it  played 
and  played  into  my  brain  all  through  the  fever.  I must 
have  been  delirious,  for  it  would  not  stop  playing,  drum 
and  trumpet  and  violin  all  going,  going!  When  I came 
to  my  senses  I knew  that  I was  in  prison  for  killing 
Teddy.  I didn’t  care  about  the  prison;  I didn’t  care 
about  what  they  would  do  to  me.  I had  killed  Teddy. 
When  I wanted  to  get  away  it  wasn’t  to  escape  death; 
but  the  thought  of  being  put  to  face  the  world  as  the 
murderer  of  the  creature  I loved  best,  of  hearing  it  all 
talked  and  talked  about  in  a court,  the  case  of  the  murder 
of  Teddy,  and  I the  murderer — that  drove  me  to  fly  like 
a coward ” 

“But — but — ” said  Bell,  “stop  a moment!  You  said 
you  were  in  prison.” 

“I  was  in  the  infirmary;  I had  a fever.  Even  in  a 
prison  I suppose  they  nurse  you ” 

“I  don’t  know  what  they  do;  but  even  in  a prison 
infirmary  isn’t  it  still  a prison?  How  did  you  manage 
to  get  away?” 

“ I had  no  trouble,  at  least  none  that  I remember. 
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The  nurse  was  not  there.  I got  out  of  the  window. 
It  was  in  the  night,  and  I walked  a couple  of  miles  to 
a little  seaport  town  and  got  into  a ship  for  Waterford. 
I was  still  ill,  and  I wonder  I did  not  die.  I suppose 
the  sea  air  revived  me.  There  was.  a boy  on  board, 
Jim  Daly  of  Connaught,  who  was  going  home  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  mother  before  he  sailed  for  America; 
I changed  clothes  with  him  and  called  myself  by  his 
name.  When  I got  to  Waterford  I set  out  to  walk 
the  country  in  search  of  work.” 

“And  you  came  to  Dunemon,  and  Miss  Judy  found  you 
among  the  cabbages.” 

“ Yes.  And  little  she  knew  that  she  was  taking  a mur- 
derer into  her  service.” 

“You  call  yourself  a murderer,  but  it  is  not  just.  In 
the  first  place,  granted  that  you  pushed  your  friend  over 
the  cliff  and  killed  him,  you  did  not  do  it  on  purpose.  It 
must  have  been  an  impulse  of  passion  that  gave  him  that 
push.  You  loved  him,  and  you  would  not  have  hurt  him 
for  the  world.  I can  see  that  in  your  face,  call  yourself 
what  name  you  choose.” 

Jim  groaned,  and  wrung  his  hands  above  his  head. 

“You  would  have  died  rather  than  that  anyone  should 
have  killed  him.” 

“ But  I did  it.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  did  it?  There  are  curious  gaps  in 
your  story.  You  haven’t  told  me  how  he  was  found,  nor 
where  he  was  found.” 

“ I must  have  known,  but  I can’t  remember.  I told 
you  that  the  fever  had  blotted  a lot  of  things  out  of  my 
mind.  I must  have  been  sure  that  he  was  dead  before  I 
fell  into  the  fever,  or  it  would  not  have  been  burnt  into 
my  brain  that  I had  killed  him.  The  details  matter  little. 
Everything  must  have  been  known  to  others  as  well  as  to 
me,  or  I should  not  have  come  to  my  senses  in  a prison 
infirmary.” 
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“ I can’t  understand  about  that  infirmary.  How  could 
you  have  got  out  of  it  so  easily?” 

“ I don’t  know — it  does  not  matter.  The  only  thing 
that  matters  is  that  I killed  Teddy.” 

“ But  not  intending  it.” 

“ I must  have  intended  it  at  the  moment,  for  I remem- 
ber a sensation  of  burning  rage  at  him  about  something.” 
“And  is  that  something  gone  too?  You  don’t  even  re- 
member the  cause  of  the  quarrel?” 

“No.  Only  the  fierce  hatred  of  the  moment,  and  the 
push.  And  Teddy  going  over  the  cliff.  Oh,  my  God! 
ten  thousand  deaths  would  be  nothing  compared  with 
what  I have  suffered.  Every  day  and  night  I live  over 
that  scene.  I want  to  end  it.” 

“I  wish  you  could,  poor  Jim;  I wish  you  could.  You 
have  suffered  enough  to  atone.  Teddy  himself  would 
forgive  you.  What  can  one  do  to  comfort  you?  Where 
were  you  thinking  of  going  when  you  wanted  to  take  ship 
at  Queenstown?  Would  it  help  you  to  go  away  to  a 
strange  country,  where  you  have  no  friends?” 

“Could  I hope  for  friends  anywhere  if  my  guilt  were 
known?  I wanted  to  confess  to  you;  but  I did  not 
expect  to  keep  your  friendship  afterwards.” 

“I  shall  always  be  your  friend,  Jim.” 

“God  bless  you!  That  is  sweet  to  hear.  But  there  is 
no  sweetness  for  me.  I killed  Teddy.” 

“ I feel  your  anguish.  I seem  to  have  known  it.” 

“ It  is  a study  to  you.  You  feel  you  could  act  the  part,” 
said  Jim  bitterly. 

“No,  no;  that  is  all  past.  I was  interested  in  you  at 
first,  as  a character,  in  that  way,  but  now  it  is  different. 
You  must  believe  that  I have  human  feeling.  My  heart 
aches  for  you.  If  I only  knew  of  anything  I could  do  for 

you,  how  to  advise  you ” 

“Your  sympathy  is  wonderful!”  said  Jim.  “ If  anyone 
had  told  me  such  a story  long  ago,  when  I was  innocent, 
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I should  have  loathed  him.  Why  are  you  not  afraid  of 
me?  Why  do  you  not  hate  me?” 

“Because  I still  believe  you  are  good,”  said  Bell 

promptly.  “The  thing  that  happened  must  have  been 
an  accident.” 

“ What  is  the  use  of  being  good,”  said  Jim,  “ when  the 
wicked  thing  is  done?  You  can’t  change  it.  The  fact 
is  there  for  ever.  It  stands  against  you  in  the  annals 
of  creation  and  destruction.  The  young  life  is  gone; 
the  friend  is  destroyed;  the  love  of  years  is  blotted  out 

by  the  stain  of  a moment’s  hatred ” 

“Not  hatred,  not  hatred!  Only  an  impulse  of  excite- 
ment, dreadful,  disastrous,  cruel  in  its  consequences. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  evil — the  evil  of  misfortune,  and 
the  evil  of  wicked  intent.  Both  may  have  direful  results, 
but  in  the  sight  of  God  they  are  not  equal.” 

“ I can’t  argue  the  point,”  said  Jim  stolidly.  “ I killed 
Teddy.” 

“That  is  your  real  agony,”  said  Bell;  “the  loss  of  your 
friend,  more  than  the  conviction  of  your  own  heinous 
guilt.  It  is  a grievous  loss,  and  the  circumstances  make 

it  more  terrible.  You  must  try ” 

“ I want  to  suffer.  He  loved  me,  and  I took  away  his 
life.” 

Bell  was  silent.  She  had  said  everything  that  occurred 
to  her  as  possible  to  be  said,  without  waiting  for  reflec- 
tion. The  full  extent  of  the  calamity  had  hardly  yet  been 
realized  by  her.  She  seemed  like  one  throwing  a cupful 
of  water  to  extinguish  a conflagration.  As  he  did  not 
speak,  seemingly  waiting  for  her  next  words,  she  said: 
“You  have  suffered.  Can  you  suffer  more  than  you 
already  suffer?” 

“Mentally  no,  nor  with  the  heart.  But  I could  suffer 
the  same  loss  as  his — the  loss  of  life.  I could  do  what 
I ought  to  have  done  at  first — I could  give  myself  up  to 
the  authorities,  to  suffer  death.” 

( C 138  ) 
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Bell’s  face  became  white,  but  he  was  not  looking  at  her. 
He  was  half  turned  from  her,  as  if  talking  to  the  distant 
hills.  He  went  on: 

“Since  you  have  been  my  friend  this  thought  has  come 
to  me.  You  said  something  one  day  about  cowardice, 
and  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  I was  a coward.  I had 
not  thought  of  it  in  that  way  before.  I see  it  now.  If 
I had  not  given  to  you  all  the  love  I gave  to  Teddy,  if  you 
had  not  become  so  dear  to  me  that  I could  only  live  in 
the  light  of  you,  I might  not  have  found  myself  out.  The 
treachery  of  forgetting  him  in  loving  another  than  him- 
self, having  put  him  out  of  the  world,  appeared  to  me  in 
all  its  hideousness.  I knew  there  could  be  no  sweetness 
of  love  from  man  or  woman  for  me.  If  I had  taken  the 
ship  from  Queenstown  I should  have  left  a kind  memory 
with  you,  and  I should  have  escaped  the  penalty.  I did 
not  do  that.  I came  back  to  confess  to  you,  to  provoke 
your  hatred  as  part  of  my  punishment,  because  I love  you; 
and  then  to  return  to  England  in  search  of  death.” 

Bell  sat  silent.  He  had  made  his  utterance  of  his  feeling 
for  her  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  manner  as  the  confes- 
sion of  his  guilt.  Startling  as  it  was,  she  could  take  no 
notice  of  it.  His  face  was  turned  away  from  her,  his  mind 
was  absorbed  in  his  tragedy. 

Before  further  words  could  be  said,  Miss  Judy’s  cheery 
voice  was  heard  as  she  came  up  the  path,  saying: 

“ Well,  I am  glad  to  see  that  Jim  has  found  his  tongue 
at  last.  Youghal  appears  to  have  done  him  a great  deal 
of  good.  What  has  he  been  saying  about  it?” 


CHAPTER  XL 


“ Towards  His  Reckoning  ” 

Jim’s  confession  had  affected  Bell  very  deeply.  She  had 
never  imagined  that  the  wrongdoing  he  had  so  often 
hinted  at  as  lying  heavily  on  his  conscience  could  take 
such  a hideous  shape  when  fully  revealed  to  her.  She 
could  no  longer  blame  the  depression  which  sprang  from 
his  remorse.  All  her  ideas  of  cheering  a saddened  mind, 
of  rousing  a moody  temper,  were  blown  adrift.  The 
anguish  in  his  voice  as  he  cried:  “I  killed  Teddy!” 
rang  in  her  ears.  She  was  powerless  to  give  comfort. 
All  the  arguments  as  to  intent  which  she  had  used  when 
speaking  to  him,  though  they  might  be  true,  were  un- 
availing to  change  the  hateful  state  of  things,  to  blot 
out  the  reality  of  an  awful  disaster.  She  could  put  her- 
self in  his  place  and  understand  how  that  one  terrible 
happening  would  become  the  only  solid  fact  in  life,  a 
tyrant,  refusing  quarter  to  peace  or  comfort,  still  less 
to  joy,  or  any  kind  of  happiness. 

She  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer  through  having  done 
wrong,  but  now  she  was  lifted  out  of  her  own  experience 
into  the  darker  region  of  another  person’s  suffering  for 
a more  deadly  wrong,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  on  account  of  a mis- 
fortune that  was  not  her  own.  Jim’s  lonely  tragedy,  in 
which  her  own  coveted  sympathy  was  the  only  assuage- 
ment of  anguish,  was  altogether  different  from  anything 
she  had  seen  imaged  on  the  stage  in  the  course  of  her 
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theatrical  experiences.  Here  was  real  misery,  which  could 
not  be  ended  by  the  fall  of  a curtain.  She  was  face  to 
face  with  a living-  agony  of  real  life,  for  which  her  naturally 
buoyant  spirits  could  suggest  no  relief,  could  foresee  no 
ending,  except  in  that  horror  suggested  by  the  sufferer 
himself,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  contem- 
plate. 

She  spent  a wakeful  night  recalling  the  curiously  broken 
links  in  the  story  told  her,  thinking  of  questions  to  be 
asked,  the  answers  to  which  might  give  it  more  the  form 
of  a consecutive  narrative;  and  in  the  morning  she  rose 
up  eager  to  see  Jim  again,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose  of  returning  to  England  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  authorities.  If  there  had  been  a search  for  him  it 
had  probably  been  given  up  long  ago,  and  though  he  had 
accused  himself  of  causing  his  friend’s  death  by  a push 
in  a dangerous  place,  the  law  would  hardly  require  his 
own  young  life  as  forfeit.  This  was  not  his  view,  but 
she  insisted  that  her  own  was  the  more  dispassionate 
judgment. 

Hastening  to  the  garden  after  breakfast,  she  found 
Bridget  scolding  Jim  for  not  having  given  her  the  “ stuff” 
she  wanted  for  the  dinner. 

“ I asked  him  for  a melon,  Miss  Bell,  and  what  did  he 
send  me  but  a pumpkin!” 

When  Bridget  had  departed  with  her  spoils  Jim  came 
and  stood  before  Bell. 

“ You  are  good,”  he  said.  “ I was  afraid  you  might 
not  come  again.  Anyone  but  you  would  have  shunned 
me  after  yesterday.” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Bell;  “a  friend  wouldn’t.  I am  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  help  you  if  I can.  I have  been 
thinking  all  night  of  how  I can  do  it.  As  yet  only  one 
thing  has  occurred  to  me.” 

“ What  is  that?” 

“ That  if  I have  any  influence  I must  use  it  all  to  keep 
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you  from  doing-  what  you  spoke  of  doing — going  back  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  giving  yourself  up.” 

“ But  I must  do  that,  unless  I am  to  continue  to  be  a 
coward.” 

“ I do  not  want  you  to  be  a coward;  I cannot  believe 
you  are  a coward:  but  I beg  you  to  listen  to  reason.” 

“ I will  listen  to  anything  from  you.” 

“ Then  listen,  and  promise  me  not  to  leave  this  place 
till  I give  you  leave  to  do  so.” 

“ That  is  placing  my  conscience  in  your  keeping.” 

“ It  is  safer  in  my  keeping  than  in  yours  for  the  present. 
You  have  placed  a great  confidence  in  me,  and  there  is 
no  meaning  in  it  if  you  do  not  follow  my  advice.” 

“ When  one  is  convinced  that  a thing  ought  to  be 
done  it  is  easier  to  do  it  at  once.” 

“ But  not  always  wiser.  You  must  give  me  time  to 
think  the  matter  over.  I do  not  thoroughly  understand 
it,  nor,  it  seems  to  me,  do  you  yourself.  We  shall  have 
to  talk  a great  deal  more  about  it  before  I shall  be  satis- 
fied. Meanwhile,  promise  me  that  you  will  do  nothing 
hasty.” 

Jim  stood  pondering  for  a few  moments,  and  then  said: 

“ I will  obey  you  in  all  things.  Coward  as  I hate  to 
have  been,  I will  endure  to  be  a coward  still  longer  to 
please  you.” 

“Just  so — to  please  me.  And  meanwhile  try  to  think 
as  little  as  possible  about  the  past  until  I tell  you  the 
result  of  my  thinking.” 

Here  her  conversation  was  interrupted,  this  time  by  Miss 
Flotilla,  who  came  fluttering  down  the  garden  path  with 
a whole  fleet  of  little  ribbons  on  the  breeze  behind  her. 
She  had  come  to  invite  Bell  to  walk  with  her,  and  to 
remonstrate  with  the  girl  about  her  new  eccentricity,  this 
extraordinary  patronizing  of  the  garden  boy. 

Bell  walked  with  her,  but  declined  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  her  conduct  towards  Jim.  She  longed  to  consult 
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Miss  Judy’s  good  sense;  but  her  promise  of  silence  could 
not  be  broken,  and  she  had  no  intention  of  approach- 
ing the  subject  with  the  less  large  - minded  of  the 
sisters. 

Miss  Flo,  on  her  side,  was  much  displeased,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  lamented  to  Miss  Judy  over  Emon’s  lack 
of  taste  in  fixing  his  affections  on  Bell  rather  than  on 
Lavender. 

“ She  will  never  be  a fit  wife  for  the  young  O’Clare,” 
said  she.  “ She  will  always  be  doing  something  eccentric. 
I consider  it  quite  undignified  in  a young  lady  of  position 
to  talk  so  much  to  a mere  garden  boy.” 

“Oh,  don’t  fret,  dear!”  said  Judy.  “ I confess  Lavender 
is  my  favourite,  but  I see  excellent  qualities  in  Bell,  and 
her  most  excellent  qualities  are  at  work  in  this  matter. 
If  Jim  were  the  merest  peasant  boy,  Bell,  she  assures  me, 
would  feel  bound  to  take  an  interest  in  him  as  a fellow- 
creature  in  trouble.” 

“ Has  he  any  trouble  except  a sulky  temper?”  asked 
Miss  Flo. 

“ It  seems  that  he  has— a serious  trouble,  which  he  has 
confided  only  to  Bell.” 

“ Really,  I think  that  Bridget  Mullarkey  would  be  a more 
fitting  confidante  for  one  of  his  class.” 

“There  you  are  mistaken,  Flotilla,  for  the  boy  now 
claims  to  be  a gentleman’s  son — Bell  has  told  me  so 
much  as  that — the  son  of  an  English  family  of  wealth 
and  position.” 

“Nonsense!”  cried  Miss  Flo. 

“Bell  believes  him.” 

“Then,  why — and  how ?” 

“ I know  nothing  about  the  whys  and  the  hows.  Bell 
knows,  but  has  promised  to  keep  his  counsel.  Probably 
we  shall  hear  more  about  it  one  of  these  days.” 

Miss  Flotilla  stood  amazed.  Incredulous  at  first,  she 
soon  began  to  see  Jim  in  a new  and  interesting  light. 
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After  a few  hours’  reflection  she  opened  a fresh  con- 
versation with  Miss  Judy  on  the  subject. 

“ If  this  be  true,”  she  said,  “and  Jim  Daly  is  going-  to 
prove  to  be  the  son  of  a gentleman,  and  heir  to  position 
and  property  in  England,  I think  we  ought  not  to  allow 
him  to  continue  to  work  on  his  spade  in  the  garden. 
Think  about  it,  Judy.  Ought  we  not  to  invite  him  to  stay 
with  us  as  our  guest,  and  treat  him  as  a gentleman  until 
his  affairs  are  put  in  order?” 

“ I don’t  think  he  would  like  it,  and  I advise  you  not 
to  interfere.  He  wishes  to  remain  as  he  is  for  the 
present.” 

Miss  Flo,  however,  had  scented  romance  in  the  air,  and 
her  imagination  was  at  work  on  all  sorts  of  possibilities. 
She  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  to  communicate  her 
new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Jim’s  position  to  Bell,  who 
had  risen  in  her  estimation  as  having  been  the  person  to 
discover  so  interesting  a state  of  things. 

“ My  dear,”  she  said,  “ I must  really  ask  you  to  forgive 
me  for  the  manner  in  which  I spoke  to  you  yesterday 
about  that  young  man.  I was  not  aware  at  the  time  of 
his  true  position  as  a gentleman,  heir  to  property,  and 
hero  of  a romantic  history.  In  these  days  of  matter-of- 
fact  and  commonplace  it  is  delightful  to  discover  an  in- 
teresting family  romance.  I have  been  saying  to  Judy 
that  we  ought  not  to  allow  this  youth  to  remain  in  a 
menial  position  in  our  household  any  longer.” 

“ I fear  he  will  not  be  here  much  longer,”  said  Bell. 
“ It  is  not  worth  your  while  to  dismiss  him.” 

“ Dismiss!  No.  I was  going  to  propose  to  invite  him 
to  stay  with  us  as  a guest,  so  long  as  it  might  suit  him. 
As  you  are  his  chosen  confidante,  my  dear  Bell,  I,  as  the 
elder  sister,  my  father’s  eldest  child,  and  at  present  head 
of  this  house,  ought  to  invite  him  to  accept  the  best  hos- 
pitality we  are  able  to  offer  him.” 

“Dear  Miss  Flo,  you  are  very  good;  but  where  there 
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has  been,  and  still  is,  so  much  mystery,  how  can  you  be 
sure  of  the  real  state  of  things?” 

“You  mean  that  you,  who  show  him  such  friendship, 
think  he  may  be  an  impostor?” 

“ I believe  in  Jim,”  said  Bell,  “but  I have  only  his  own 
word  for  it  that  he  is  other  than  he  appears,  and  you 
have  only  my  word  for  it.” 

“True,”  said  Miss  Flo  regretfully. 

“ I will  give  him  your  kind  message,  however,”  said 
Bell;  and  Miss  Flotilla,  feeling  that  she  had  done  her 
duty,  said:  “Do  so,  my  dear,”  and  sailed  away  majes- 
tically. 

For  a few  moments  Bell  was  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
seeing  Jim  treated  as  a gentleman;  but  the  tactlessness, 
not  to  say  unconscious  impertinence,  of  Miss  Flo’s  pro- 
posal soon  appeared  to  her,  and  she  repented  of  her 
promise  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying  it  to  him. 

“ But  if  I shirk  it,”  she  thought,  “ Miss  Flo  will  speak 
to  him  herself,  and  worse  may  come  of  it.” 

So,  after  considering  the  matter  for  a long  time,  she 
broke  it  to  Jim. 

“The  Miss  MacTaaffes  are  very  sorry  to  know  that 
you  think  of  quitting  them  soon,”  she  said,  “and  they 
would  like  you  to  leave  off  working  and  stay  as  their 
guest  for  the  rest  of  the  time.” 

“That  proposal  never  came  from  Miss  Judy,”  said  Jim. 

“ I confess  it  was  Miss  Flotilla.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Jim  with  a grim  smile ; “ somebody  has  told 
her  that  she  has  been  harbouring  a gentleman  in  disguise. 
But  I am  not  changed  since  the  day  when  I was  grateful 
for  the  use  of  her  spade,  and  she  thought  me,  as  I was, 
lucky  to  get  it.  I was  just  the  same  then  in  myself  and 
in  my  real  circumstances  as  I am  now,  and  I appear  no 
better ” 

“Oh,  you  wrong  us!”  said  Bell.  “You  have  gradually 
revealed  yourself  to  be  quite  above  the  rank  of  a peasant.” 
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“ Not  to  Miss  Flo,”  said  Jim.  “ I feel  that  I have  been 
particularly  loutish  to  her.  Miss  Flotilla  is  a worshipper 
of  family  and  position ; even  if  my  claim  to  all  that  be 
honest — well,  she  would  not  think  much  of  my  family  and 
position  if  she  knew  how  I had  disgraced  them.” 

“ Then  I am  to  tell  her  that  you  prefer  to  remain  as  you 
are?”  said  Bell. 

“ Certainly — thanking-  her  with  all  due  respect.  I came 
here  as  Jim  Daly,  and  as  Jim  Daly  I shall  depart.  When 
I have  crossed  the  Channel  I shall  be  Cyprian  Hacken- 
thorpe,  a man  travelling  towards  his  reckoning,  with  a 
crime  on  his  head.” 


CHAPTER  XLI 

Emon’s  Announcement 

Lavender  had  gone  for  a ramble  in  the  woods  surround- 
ing Heliantha’s  country  house  in  Sussex,  and  Heliantha 
herself  was  reposing  on  a couch  in  her  boudoir  with  a 
novel,  when  Emon  arrived  unexpectedly  from  London. 
She  had  just  dispatched  a letter  to  Blackwater  in  which 
this  young  man  was  mentioned  at  large,  and  his  un- 
looked-for presence  seemed  as  a fitting  postscript  to 
much  that  she  had  been  saying  about  him. 

She  found  him  on  the  terrace  outside  the  drawing-room 
windows,  looking  about  for  Lavender. 

“In  the  woods!”  he  said.  “Then  may  I go  in  search 
of  her?” 

“She  will  be  sure  to  return  in  about  half  an  hour,  and 
meanwhile  I can  give  you  all  the  Blackwater  news. 
Mother  tells  me  that  Bell  is  well  and  happy,  quite  her- 
self again,  and  even,  as  Mother  puts  it,  more  her  real 
self  than  she  ever  was  before.” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Emon  impatiently, 
“but ” 

“ I know;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  seeing  her ” 

“ Meanwhile,  I want  to  see  Lavender.” 

“ Lavender  cannot  tell  you  anything  more  than  I can 
tell  you  about  the  things  that  interest  you.” 

“Really!”  said  Emon,  smiling  in  spite  of  his  im- 
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patience.  “I  can’t  help  thinking-  that  she  might.  At 
all  events,  I want  to  try  her.” 

“Oh,  very  well!  go  and  find  her.  You  young  people 
believe  in  none  but  yourselves.” 

If  Heliantha  had  expected  Emon  to  avow  that  he  found 
her  young  enough  for  anything,  she  was  not  gratified. 
As  he  moved  off  at  once  with  her  permission,  she  said, 
a little  sharply  for  her: 

“ I wonder  you  do  not  make  time  for  a holiday  on 
the  Blackwater,  seeing  all  this  anxiety  for  news.” 

“I  hope  to  do  so  soon,”  said  Emon;  “but  at  present 
my  interest  is  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.” 

“Now,  I wonder  what  he  meant  by  that,”  reflected 
Heliantha,  as  she  watched  his  hastily  retreating  figure. 
“ I hope  he  is  not  going  to  make  family  trouble  by  flirt- 
ing with  Lavender.” 

Emon  found  the  girl  he  was  in  quest  of  in  the  heart 
of  the  wood,  crouching  behind  bushes,  watching  the 
proceedings  of  a squirrel,  who  was  busy  carrying  nuts 
from  a generous  tree  to  some  mysterious  storehouse  of 
his  own.  He  discovered  her  only  by  the  hem  of  her 
light  dress  in  the  grass,  visible  to  him  though  not  to 
the  squirrel,  whose  track  of  travel  lay  in  the  other 
direction. 

“ Lavender!” 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  stood  up  as  straight 
as  a reed,  and  the  squirrel  scampered  off  without  the 
nut  of  his  latest  desire. 

“ Why  did  you  speak?  You  have  frightened  him  away.” 

“ I wanted  you,  and  not  the  squirrel.  I hope  you 
didn’t  want  the  squirrel  more  than  me.” 

“ He  is  a great  friend  of  mine.” 

“A  one-sided  friendship.  If  he  saw  you  he  would 
run  away.” 

“ He  likes  his  liberty,  and  I don’t  interfere  with  it. 
That  is  true  friendship.” 
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“To  run  away  from  your  friend?” 

“To  allow  your  friend  to  go  his  own  way,  to  do  what 
he  likes.” 

“ And  to  have  what  he  likes?” 

“Oh,  he  sees  to  that  himself!  The  squirrel  takes  care 
to  gather  his  nuts.  There,  he  is  coming  back.  Get  be- 
hind the  bush ; I don’t  want  to  prevent  him  getting 
what  he  wants.” 

She  stole  behind  the  bush,  and  Emon  followed  her. 
She  peered  between  the  leaves. 

“There!”  she  whispered. 

“ Has  he  got  it?” 

“A  great  nut.  How  can  he  ever  carry  it  home?” 

There  was  silence  till  the  squirrel  had  disappeared  with 
his  booty.  Then  said  Emon  : 

“ Lavender,  are  you  going  to  give  7ne  what  I want?” 

“ I don’t  know;  young  men  want  so  many  things.” 

“ I am  a young  man,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
I want — your  heart.” 

She  looked  at  him,  startled,  and  turned  away  her 
head. 

“ Are  you  sure  you  want  it?” 

“Lavender!  How  dare  you  ask  me  such  a question? 

You  have  known  well ” 

“ How  could  I know?  Whatever  I may  have  thought, 

others  have  thought  differently ” 

“ Others?  What  right  have  others  to  think?” 

“ Everybody  thinks.” 

“What  do  they  mean  by  thinking  differently?” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Lavender,  looking  down  at  a 
dry  leaf  which  she  was  stirring  with  her  toe  in  the 
grass,  “you  and  Bell  were  such  great  friends  before 

I arrived.  And  Heliantha ” 

“Oh,  what  a shame!  Bell  is  a dear  girl,  but  she 
and  I ” 
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she  would  laugh  if  she  knew.  But  Heliantha So  how 

could  I be  quite  sure ?” 

“ Are  you  sure  now?” 

Then  they  got  their  heads  closer  together  and  whispered, 
while  the  squirrel  made  great  work  among  the  nuts;  till 
Lavender  burst  out  laughing,  and  said: 

“Oh,  how  shocked  they  will  be  when  they  find  it  is 
only  me!” 

At  last  they  went  home  together,  hand  in  hand  through 
the  woods. 

“Let  me  break  the  news  to  Heliantha,”  said  Lavender, 
when  the  house  came  in  view.  “She  will  say  things,  and 
it  isn’t  fair  to  Bell.  Heli  dreams  herself  into  strange 
states  of  mind,  and  she  has  a knack  of  making  Mother 
see  her  imaginations  as  realities.” 

“ When  may  I come  and  talk  to  her?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

Then  they  parted.  Emon  went  back  to  town,  and  La- 
vender found  Heliantha  at  the  tea-table. 

“Gone?”  said  Heliantha.  “I  am  afraid  you  did  not 
make  yourself  a very  agreeable  companion.  I must  say 
Emon  always  gets  on  pleasantly  with  me.  And  I suppose 
you  had  nothing  to  tell  him  that  I could  not  have  told 
him.  But  I believe  he  wanted  a walk.  Why  a wealthy 
young  man  should  shut  himself  up  studying  in  chambers 
I am  sure  I cannot  guess.  I think  it  is  high  time  he 
and  Bell  were  brought  together  again ; I can  see  he  is 
restless.  Either  she  must  come  here,  or  he  must  take  a 
holiday  on  the  Blackwater.” 

“ Both  may  happen,”  said  Lavender,  and  swallowed 
a cup  of  tea  to  give  her  nerve  for  what  was  to 
come. 

“Not  together,  I hope,”  said  Heliantha,  trying  to  be 
sarcastic,  an  effort  not  natural  to  her. 

“ I hope  Bell  will  be  at  home  when  Emon  goes ” 

“ Then  he  is  going.  When?” 
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‘‘When  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home.  As  soon  as  I 
am  there  Emon  will  follow.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  your  going  should  have  anything 
to  do  with  it;  I want  you  here.” 

“I  must  go  home;  I want  to  talk  to  Mother.  I have 
been  trying  to  tell  you  something,  Heli,  and  you  are 
making  it  very  hard  for  me.” 

•“Tell  me  something?  Really,  Lavender,  you  puzzle 
me.  You  make  it  very  hard  for  me  to  understand  you. 
There  has  been  something  about  you  lately — as  if  you 
were  disposed  to  appropriate  Emon’s  attentions  to  your- 
self, forgetting  your  loyalty  to  your  sister;  and  it  isn’t 
nice  of  you.  Of  course,  Emon  will  be  one  of  the  family, 
and  we  are  all  on  intimate  terms  with  him,  but  you  go 
too  far.  You  know  why  I am  so  anxious  that  he  and 
Bell  should  come  to  an  understanding;  if  you  were  to 

step  in  and  deprive  her  of  a happy  future ” 

“ Oh,  no!”  said  Lavender. 

“ But  you  may  do  it.  Personally,  I think  you  are  more 
attractive  than  Bell ; many  people  think  the  same.  I have 
other  views  for  you.  Bell’s  circumstances  are  peculiar:  I 
need  not  go  over  it  all  again ; you  know  the  whole  situa- 
tion thoroughly.” 

“ As  you  put  it,”  said  Lavender,  beginning  to  get  indig- 
nant for  Bell’s  sake,  “but  I do  not  see  with  your  eyes. 
Bell  has  done  nothing  really  wrong,  to  be  ashamed  of. 
She  made  a great  mistake  and  we  all  suffered  from  it,  no 
one  so  much  as  herself;  and  I don’t  think  it  kind  of  you 
to  talk  as  if  she  had  committed  a crime.” 

Heliantha  now  became  as  angry  as  she  could  manage  to 
be. 

“Really,  Lavender,  you  are  very  disagreeable.  You 
know  I can’t  bear  quarrelling,  and  yet  you  use  this  violent 
language.  If  Bell  is  not  a criminal  neither  am  I.  Surely 
I have  tried  to  be  a good  sister  to  you  both.  I am  not  so 
foolish  as  to  expect  gratitude  in  this  world,  but  I think  I 
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have  a right  to  a little  consideration  when  I offer  a word  of 
advice  to  a younger  sister.” 

“Dear  Heli,  you  have  been  very  kind  to  us  both:  Bell 
and  I are  grateful  to  you.  But  I wanted  to  explain ” 

“Oh,  I need  no  explanations!  I am  more  penetrating 
than  you  think  me.  1 am  not  yet  quite  old  enough  to  be 
ranked  among  the  elders  supposed  to  be  too  obtuse  for 
anything.  You  say  you  want  to  talk  to  Mother.  Neither 
is  she  quite  stupid,  despite  her  age,  and  you  will  find  that 
her  views  on  the  subject  we  have  been  discussing  are  very 
like  my  own.  Go  now,  my  dear,  and  dress  for  dinner. 
Perhaps  if  you  hadn’t  frightened  Emon  away  he  would  be 
here  to  join  us.” 

Heliantha’s  last  words  sounded  so  funny  to  Lavender 
with  her  happy  secret  that  she  could  have  laughed  only  for 
the  soreness  lurking  about  her  heart  because  of  the  per- 
sistent charge  made  against  her  of  disloyalty  to  Bell.  The 
absurdity  of  the  untruth  did  not  all  at  once  banish  the  pain; 
but  joy  soon  claimed  its  sovereign  right  to  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant, and  the  world  was  all  bliss  as  she  threw  her  bedroom 
window  wider  open  to  the  air,  and  saw  the  stars  glimmer- 
ing above  the  woods  where  that  ever- to -be -remembered 
hour  had  been  spent  in  the  morning. 

Heliantha  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are  seldom  able 
to  see  the  actual  circumstances  of  people  they  are  con- 
cerned with.  A sense  of  power,  with  consciousness  of 
benevolent  intentions,  an  easy  habit  of  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions by  short  cuts,  a pleasant  belief  that  they  possess  a 
superiority  of  judgment  and  penetration  which  save  them 
the  trouble  which  they  see  others  taking  to  ascertain  the 
truth — these  possessions  place  them  in  a sort  of  aloofness 
from  many  everyday  realities.  Before  Emon  arrived,  on 
the  morning  after  Lavender  had  suffered  her  reproach, 
Heliantha  had  prepared  a very  nice  little  lecture  for  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  it  before  expressing  any 
views  of  his  own. 
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“ Lavender  tells  me  that  you  intend  taking  holiday  on 
the  Blackwater  immediately,  and  I think  that  is  quite  as  it 
should  be.  But  Lavender  will  stay  with  me.  I have  views 
for  Lavender,  and  she  is  exceedingly  well  placed  with  me, 
whether  here  or  in  London.  There  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  go  home  at  present.  I need  not  remind  you  that 
you  can  enjoy  your  holiday  without  her,  and  I hope  you 
will  act  a kind  and  brotherly  part  towards  her  by  advising 
her  to  prolong  her  visit  to  me.” 

“ I am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  satisfy  you,”  said  Emon 
with  a smile,  not  so  much  for  what  seemed  to  him  the 
lady’s  absurdity,  as  for  the  delightful  news  with  which  he 
was  about  to  startle  her;  “but  I can’t  say  I feel  inclined 
to  act  a brother’s  part  to  Lavender.” 

Heliantha  sat  up,  and  her  eyes  opened  wide.  She  was 
overwhelmed  beyond  speech  at  the  unkindness,  the  rude- 
ness, to  her  youngest  and  favourite  sister. 

Emon  paused  a moment  to  enjoy  her  astonishment. 
Then  he  said: 

“ Because  she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife.” 


CHAPTER  XLII 


“ I will  Suffer  the  Penalty  ! ” 

Bell  was  at  breakfast  with  the  Miss  MacTaaffes  when  a 
letter  which  had  arrived  by  an  early  messenger  was  handed 
to  her. 

“From  Mother,”  she  said.  “This  must  be  something 
urgent.” 

A second  letter  fell  out  of  the  envelope. 

“ Read  the  enclosed,  and  come  and  talk  to  me,”  said 
Lady  Sibyl’s  note. 

“Oh,  Heliantha!”  said  Bell.  Reading,  she  began  to 
laugh. 

“Well  of  all  the  dear  old  sillies  in  this  world,  Heli  is 
the  most  silliest,”  she  said.  “ Excuse  the  grammar,  Miss 
Flotilla;  grammar  does  not  provide  any  superlative  suffi- 
cient for  my  sister  Heliantha.  She  is  the  kindest, 
amiablest,  silliest,  absurdest  creature  ever  born!” 

Miss  Flo  was  indeed  looking  horrified. 

“ Here  she  is,”  continued  Bell,  “ in  a state  of  excitement 
because  Emon  and  Lavender  are  engaged  to  be  married.” 

Miss  Flotilla  gave  a faint  shriek.  Miss  Judy  put  down 
the  teapot.  Both  fixed  their  eyes  on  Bell. 

“ Instead  of  being  extremely  delighted  she  is  screaming 
with  disappointment  and  indignation  because  I am  not 
Emon’s  choice  instead  of  La!” 

“We  all  thought  it,  my  dear,”  faltered  Miss  Flotilla. 

“How  nice!”  said  Bell;  “without  an  idea  of  whethei 
Emon  might  be  my  choice  or  not ” 
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“ Even  your  mother  had  the  impression,”  said  Miss  Judy. 
“ Heliantha ” 

“ I can  guess,”  said  Bell.  “ Heliantha  has  fancies,  and 
dreams  over  them  till  she  believes  them  realities.  She 
pours  them  out  on  Mother,  and,  even  when  filtered 
through  her  wiser  brains,  Mother  is  affected  by  them.  I 
must  certainly  go  home  at  once  and  talk  to  her.  Why 
was  I not  allowed  to  know  that  this  nonsense  was  in 
the  air?  I could  have  set  things  right  at  once.” 

“We  had  all  got  the  impression,”  repeated  Miss  Judy. 
“ But  let  us  have  our  breakfast.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bell,  “we  need  a cup  of  tea  after  this 
shock.  Why,  anyone  could  have  seen  long  ago — last  year 
in  London — that  Lavender  was  the  light  of  Emon’s  eyes ! 
What  Heliantha  meant  by  thrusting  me  between  them  I 
cannot  imagine.  And  to  think  that  they  are  both  in  dis- 
grace with  her  on  my  account,  Emon  for  having  proved 
fickle,  Lavender  for  having  robbed  me  of  my  lover!  It 
would  be  quite  exasperating  if  it  were  not  so  utterly 
ridiculous ! ” 

“ I quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  Judy. 
“ Drink  your  tea,  however,  and  it  will  cool  your 
wrath.” 

“ When  you  have  read  Heli’s  letter  from  beginning  to 
end  you  will  allow  that  my  wrath  is  very  mild  for  the 
occasion,”  said  Bell.  “Meanwhile,  I am  intensely  joyful 
at  the  news  of  Lavender’s  engagement.” 

Miss  Judy  was  all  in  sympathy  with  this  joy,  but  Miss 
Flotilla  reserved  a doubt  as  to  whether  Bell  might  not  be 
acting  a magnanimous  part,  while  really  suffering  from 
cruel  ill-treatment. 

After  breakfast  Bell’s  movements  made  towards  Castle 
Dermot. 

“Jim  will  carry  my  things  to  the  ferry,”  she  said. 

“ But  you  have  not  finished  your  visit.  You  will  come 
back?”  said  Miss  Judy. 
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“ If  there  be  time  before  Lavender’s  return  home,  I 
will,”  said  Bell. 

Then  she  went  out  to  the  garden  to  speak  to  Jim 
about  carrying  her  things.  The  only  uneasiness  she  felt 
was  with  regard  to  him,  and  it  was  a great  uneasiness. 
She  was  aware  that  he  had  been  gradually  assuming  quite 
a new  personality  in  the  eyes  of  her  sympathy,  that  he 
had  changed  from  the  garden  boy  whose  morbid  temper 
she  pitied,  and  whom  she  thought  to  cheer  and  improve, 
to  a young  man  of  her  own  class,  who  had  suffered 
deeply,  and  whose  character  had  become  intensely  in- 
teresting to  her.  He  had  declared  that  he  loved  her, 
and  leaned  on  her  sympathy  as  his  only  good  in  the 
world,  but  her  independent  spirit  discounted  the  impor- 
tance of  this  declaration.  His  situation,  his  circumstances, 
his  loneliness  would  lead  to  it.  Her  own  theatrical  ex- 
periences rendered  her  alive  to  dramatic  “situations”, 
while  the  latent  womanly  instinct  of  her  nature  persisted 
in  urging  her  to  maintain  a motherly  or  sisterly  attitude 
towards  him.  The  pain  that  she  felt  at  seeing  a light 
spring  into  his  dark  face  at  her  approach  warned  her 
of  deeper  trouble  that  might  be  travelling  towards  her 
— trouble  for  herself  as  well  as  for  him. 

“Jim,”  she  said,  assuming  her  most  motherly  air,  “my 
mother  requires  me  at  home  for  a few  days.  I want  you 
to  give  me  a promise  before  I go.” 

“ You  are  going?” 

“I  must  go;  but  I will  return.  You  must  not  leave 
this  place  till  I come  back.  You  will  promise  me?” 

“ It  might  be  easier  to  go  while  you  are  not  here.” 

“For  you,  perhaps,  but  not  for  me.” 

“For  you ! ” 

“Yes,  I mean  it.  There  are  things  that  I want  to 
say  to  you,  and  I have  not  time  now.  You  will  wait 
till  I come  back?” 

“ I will  try.  But  do  not  stay  away  too  long.” 
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“I  cannot  arrange  the  exact  time  for  my  return;  it 
will  depend  on  others.  Promise  me  to  have  patience.” 

“ I will  try,”  repeated  Jim,  and  would  promise  nothing 
more. 

“ Remember,  I rely  on  you  to  be  here  when  I return. 
And  now,  I shall  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  You  will 
carry  my  things  for  me  down  to  the  ferry?” 

Jim  ac  once  fell  into  his  attitude  of  service,  and  touched 
his  cap. 

“No,  not  that,”  said  Bell.  “It  will  be  a friend’s  act 
to  see  me  off.” 

She  turned  aw’ay,  and  Jim  put  down  his  spade  and  went 
into  the  house  to  wash  his  hands  and  receive  the  burden 
he  was  to  carry  from  Bridget  Mullarkey. 

As  the  boat  moved  off,  Bell  waved  her  hand  to  him,  and 
he  stood  watching  her  all  the  way  across  the  river,  while 
she  landed  on  the  opposite  side  and  ascended  the  bank, 
and  till  she  disappeared  among  the  fir  trees. 

“ Is  that  the  last?”  he  asked  himself,  as  he  turned  his 
face  to  Dunemon  again,  Bell’s  eyes  still  shining  before 
him,  and  her  voice  still  in  his  ears. 

He  worked  hard  all  the  day,  and  when  he  came  in  to 
his  supper  Bridget  saw  that  he  looked  worn  and  ill.  She 
herself  was  jubilant,  and  had  little  patience  with  his  mor- 
bid humours,  which  always  annoyed  her,  and  now  seemed 
particularly  out  of  season. 

“Ah,  then,  will  you  try  to  scrape  up  a smile,  my  boy, 
not  to  be  like  a cloud  in  the  heavens,  and  all  of  us  but 
yourself  so  glad  of  the  thing  that  has  happened!” 

“Miss  Bell  going  away?”  said  Jim,  looking  up,  and 
making  a pretence  of  sitting  squarely  to  his  meal. 

“No,”  said  Bridget.  “Nobody  would  be  glad  about 
that.  But  didn’t  y’  hear  that  Mr.  Emon  and  Miss  La- 
vender are  to  be  married?” 

Jim  stared.  “Miss  Lavender!” 

“You’ve  said  it  now.  Just  herself.” 
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“Not  Miss  Bell?” 

“Not  Miss  Bell!” 

“ Somebody  said  it  was  Miss  Bell.” 

“ Somebody’s  always  sayin’  something’,  and  it  the 
wrong  thing.  Miss  Lavender’s  coming  home,  and  Miss 
Bell’s  gone  to  meet  her;  and  we’ll  have  Mr.  Emon  here 
before  we’re  much  older.” 

Jim’s  appetite  failed  him,  and  he  got  up  and  went  out 
of  the  house. 

He  walked  slowly  down  to  the  river  and  stood  staring 
at  the  dark  flood,  at  the  stars  that  were  coming  out 
one  by  one  in  the  darkening  sky  overhead,  and  at  the 
doubles  of  the  stars  that  rocked  and  swam  in  the 
current. 

So  it  was  not  to  meet  her  lover  that  Bell  had  gone 
away  — only  her  sister.  And  she  had  no  lover,  and 
she  had  promised  to  come  back.  But  what  difference 
could  her  freedom  make  to  him,  the  tragedy  of  whose 
life  forbade  the  possibility  of  his  ever  having  any  share 
in  her  future? 

The  difference  lay  in  that  such  a possibility  would  have 
existed  had  he  been  free  from  guilt.  Cyprian  Hacken- 
thorpe,  an  English  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  position, 
might  have  won  a bride  even  as  this  Emon,  who  was 
beloved  by  Lavender. 

He  loved  Bell,  but  he  was  now,  more  than  ever,  bound 
to  take  his  dark  shadow  out  of  her  path.  Had  the  tragedy 
of  evil  never  overtaken  him,  he  might  have  persuaded  her 
to  love  him.  Her  sisterly  sympathy,  her  eager  champion- 
ship of  his  better  nature,  her  determination  to  believe  in 
him,  and  her  desire  to  save  him,  all  came  vividly  before 
him,  suggesting  the  happiness  that  might  have  been  his 
had  he  arrived  at  his  present  stage  of  manhood  without 
crime. 

Yet  in  that  case  he  might  never  have  met  her,  in  all 
probability  never  have  come  to  that  place.  Their  ways 
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in  life  might  have  been  far  apart,  but  not  necessarily. 
They  might  have  met  in  London,  or  a whim  might  have 
led  him  to  Ireland. 

In  no  circumstances,  however,  other  than  those  that 
had  brought  them  together,  could  he  have  learned  to 
know  her  so  well,  or  have  so  strongly  attracted  her 
sympathies.  It  was  a strange  fact  that  his  wrongdoing 
and  his  misery  created  the  bond  between  them. 

His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  dread  hour  when  his 
friend  and  he  had  quarrelled,  and  his  wicked  impulse 
had  cut  short  a young  life  and  loaded  his  own  soul 
with  misery. 

Dwelling  on  the  past,  a new  source  of  bitterness  opened 
for  him.  In  his  love  for  Bell  he  seemed  to  have  merged 
the  love  for  the  friend  he  had  destroyed.  The  anguish 
of  the  sacrifice  now  to  be  made  in  expiation  of  his  sin 
seemed  to  blot  out  that  early  friendship,  to  raise  a clamour 
of  desire  that  it  had  never  existed,  that  there  had  been 
no  such  state  of  things  as  that  which  had  ruined  his 
chance  of  happiness  in  this  world,  and  was  to  end  in 
a wretched  doom. 

He  flung  himself  on  the  ground  and  moaned:  “Oh, 

Teddy,  forgive  me!  I loved  you.  I will  expiate  the  sin; 
I will  suffer  the  penalty!” 

When  he  rose  to  his  feet  again  it  was  to  look  round 
the  darkened  landscape,  lit  only  by  the  clear  starlight. 
Over  beyond  the  river  he  could  see  the  lights  in  the 
windows  of  Castle  Dermot.  Bell  was  there.  Should  he 
ever  see  her  again?  Would  it  not  be  braver  and  wiser  to 
depart  without  seeing  her?  He  had  not  promised  to  re- 
main till  her  return.  Hearing  of  his  sudden  departure  she 
would  understand.  Of  what  good  to  her  would  be  his 
lingering  torture  while  spending  a few  more  hours  in 
her  company,  listening  to  persuasions  which  could  have 
no  value  in  the  eyes  of  his  awakened  conscience? 

By  involuntarily  showing  her  that  he  had  been  a coward 
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he  had  perceived  the  fact.  Had  she  not  shown  him  to 
himself  as  he  was,  he  might  have  lived  for  years  as  she 
had  found  him,  among  strangers,  under  a false  name, 
making  no  friends,  moping  and  mourning  from  one  day 
to  another,  wasting  his  life  in  unavailing  regrets.  By 
going  out  to  invite  the  punishment  he  deserved,  he 
would  prove  to  her  and  to  himself  that  now  he  was 
not  influenced  by  cowardice. 

He  went  back  to  Dunemon,  and  lay  down  to  rest  with 
a resolve  to  leave  the  place  next  morning.  But  when 
morning  came  he  wakened  out  of  a dream  which  he 
could  not  remember,  but  which  left  a curious  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  urging  him  to  wait  there  yet  a little 
longer. 

Try  as  he  would  he  could  not  recall  the  features  of 
the  dream,  but  the  effect  of  it  was  potent.  The  words 
of  farewell  which  he  had  meant  to  utter  to  the  Miss 
MacTaaffes  and  to  Bridget  were  scattered  and  lost  to 
memory.  He  could  not  account  for  what  had  happened 
in  his  sleep,  but  the  conviction  was  strong  within  him 
that  he  must  wait  for  Bell’s  return. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


He  would  Linger  no  Longer 

While  Jim  was  enduring  the  strain  of  his  last  days  of 
misery  at  Dunemon,  there  was  joy  at  Castle  Dermot. 
Lavender  had  arrived  full  of  her  happiness,  and  despite 
Heliantha’s  grumbling  her  mother  had  received  her  with 
open-armed  sympathy.  Lady  Sibyl  was  delighted  that  it 
was  the  daughter  who  had  been  the  more  companionable 
with,  if  not  the  dearer  to  her  who  was  destined  to  have 
her  home  at  Dunemon,  while  Bell,  about  whose  character 
in  its  future  developments  she  was  still  uneasy,  showed  no 
disposition  to  leave  her  side.  Bell’s  whole-hearted  glad- 
ness in  her  sister’s  engagement  threw  an  air  of  absurdity 
on  the  mistaken  views  of  the  sisters  in  London,  and  letters 
passed  back  and  forward  rapidly  during  the  period  of  their 
conversion  to  a faith  in  the  existing  state  of  things. 

It  was  not  a thorough  conversion,  for  Heli  still  regretted 
the  more  brilliant  prospects  which  her  imagination  had 
created  for  her  youngest  sister,  and  Gen  exercised  her 
right  as  an  individual  to  an  opinion  of  her  own  by  main- 
taining that  all  had  not  been  quite  straight  in  matters  that 
had  led  up  to  the  present  arrangement. 

This  was  a grievance  resting  for  its  support  on  abstract 
generalities,  and  though  it  satisfied  Gen  as  added  evi- 
dence of  her  own  high-mindedness,  it  did  nothing  to  mar 
the  happiness  of  those  who  knew  her  little  ways  and 
methods  by  experience.  „ 

There  was  Indian  summer  on  the  land,  and  the  mother 
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and  daughters  spent  hours  together  in  the  garden,  walking 
in  the  lanes  of  late  hollyhocks  and  dahlias,  or  sitting  on 
the  green  terrace  looking  down  on  the  river,  talking  as 
women  and  girls  talk  when  warm  hearts  and  earnest 
souls  have  been  drawn  together  for  all  time  and  beyond 
it,  and  see  their  future  shining  before  them  with  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Bell’s  thoughts  would  fall  away  to 
lonely  speculations  of  their  own,  and  Jim’s  tragedy  weighed 
on  her  all  the  more  heavily  because  loyalty  to  him  forbade 
her  to  share  her  anxiety  with  anyone. 

It  was  in  the  night-time,  when  glad  voices  were  silent 
and  bright  impressions  faded,  that  Bell  give  her  mind 
freely  to  the  consideration  of  Jim’s  impending  tragedy. 
She  longed  to  take  counsel  with  some  calm,  experienced, 
and  sympathetic  mind ; but  even  apart  from  the  necessity 
for  keeping  her  promise,  there  was  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
persons  around  her  could  be  expected  to  prove  capable  of 
answering  to  the  need  of  the  moment.  At  Jim’s  tale  her 
mother  would  be  horrified,  and  her  disapproval  of  Bell’s 
keen,  personal  interest  in  Jim  himself  would  have  to  be 
counted  on.  To  no  one,  not  even  to  herself,  could  she  ex- 
plain or  defend  her  instinctive  belief  that  he  was  incapable 
of  the  act  of  which  he  persisted  in  accusing  himself.  He 
had  been  considered  sullen  and  unamiable,  despite  his 
virtues  of  industry  and  conscientiousness,  yet  there  was 
nothing  apparently,  even  in  his  natural  temper,  to  suggest 
ungoverned  fury  and  violence.  His  great  love  and  grief 
for  his  friend  had  impressed  her  as  reality  far  more  than  his 
reiterated  declaration  that  in  a fit  of  passionate  hatred  he 
had  destroyed  him. 

Suddenly  a happy  idea  occurred  to  her.  Emon  was 
coming,  and  she  would  confide  in  Emon.  Young  enough 
to  feel  for  one  of  his  own  age,  happy  enough  to  hear  such 
a confidence  without  allowing  it  to  affiict  him  too  much, 
calm  in  temperament,  with  a well-balanced  mind  for  judg- 
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ment,  Emon  was  the  person  of  all  others  to  come  to  her 
assistance. 

Dwelling-  on  this  idea,  she  resolved  to  remain  at  Castle 
Dermot  until  after  Emon’s  arrival.  Jim  had  consented,  she 
believed,  to  put  off  his  departure  for  England  till  she  had 
returned  to  Dunemon.  Ought  she  to  go  there  again  with- 
out having  first  taken  counsel  with  Emon? 

To  speak  to  Emon  would  be  to  betray  Jim’s  confidence, 
but  then,  so  to  betray  might  save  him.  Again  she  became 
perplexed  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  After  all,  might 
it  not  be  well  to  allow  him  to  go  to  England,  and  to  follow 
his  own  will  in  the  matter  of  presenting  himself  to  the 
authorities  and  telling  his  tragical  story? 

She  pondered  miserably  the  question  of  what  would  be 
the  penalty  exacted  if  his  story  should  prove  to  be  true. 
She  had  resolved  to  believe  that  if.  the  dreadful  thing  had 
ever  occurred  it  must  have  been  an  accident,  and  might 
it  not  be  better  that  he  should  rid  himself  of  the  horror 
that  oppressed  him?  The  wound  that  was  not  mortal 
might  be  probed  to  bring  about  a cure.  Peace  could  never 
come  to  him  so  long  as  he  carried  about  with  him  a 
dreadful  secret,  the  conviction  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  his  friend. 

So,  while  Jim  was  gazing  across  the  river,  watching  to 
see  her  step  into  the  ferry  boat,  Bell  lingered,  putting  off 
the  visit  impatiently  expected  by  the  Miss  MacTaaffes, 
because  she  believed  Jim  was  safe  so  long  as  she  remained 
absent  from  Dunemon. 

In  her  state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  steps 
she  ought  to  take,  one  hour  found  her  wishing  for  Emon’s 
arrival,  and  the  next  praying  that  he  might  be  longer 
detained  in  London.  As  it  happened,  his  father’s  affairs 
obliged  the  postponement  of  Emon’s  now  dreaded  and 
now  longed  'or  appearance  at  Castle  Dermot. 

It  was  announced  that  the  O’Clare  himself  was  coming 
soon  to  join  his  son  in  London,  and  that,  after  there 
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attending  to  some  necessary  business  arrangements,  he 
would  accompany  his  son  to  the  Blackwater. 

Here  was  a reprieve  of  a fortnight  at  least,  and  Bell 
accepted  it  as  the  appointment  of  Providence.  Everyone 
else  was  pleased  at  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  O’Clare 
had  written  to  Lady  Sibyl  expressing  his  happiness  in  his 
son’s  engagement,  and  he  was  now  coming  to  be  present 
at  the  wedding,  with  beneficent  intention  of  making  ample 
provision  for  the  material  welfare  of  the  young  couple. 
Lady  Sibyl  was  glad  of  a lengthened  spell  of  quiet  days 
with  her  daughter  still  all  her  own,  and  Lavender  herself 
was  so  happy  that  it  seemed  nothing  could  either  take  from 
or  add  to  her  happiness. 

The  Miss  MacTaaffes  across  the  water,  in  the  home  they 
had  made  for  themselves  in  their  cousin’s  great  house,  were 
much  affected  by  the  news  that  the  O’Clare  was  on  his 
way  to  take  possession  of  his  own  again. 

Miss  Flotilla  protested  that  she  had  always  believed  in 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  family,  and  went  off  on  one  of 
her  pilgrimages  round  the  long-unoccupied  rooms  to  con- 
gratulate the  old  portraits  on  the  return  of  their  descendant 
to  prosperity  and  a prominent  position  in  his  country. 

“You  may  depend  on  it  the  O’Clare  will  establish  him- 
self at  Dunemon,  and  the  young  people  will  come  and  go 
as  shall  suit  Emon’s  professional  engagements  and  their 
pleasure.  And  you  and  I will  not  move  far  away,  Judy. 
There  is  that  cottage  up  yonder,  which  we  wanted  to  take 
before  our  cousin  obliged  us  to  come  here.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “ I have  already  begun  to  see 
about  putting  the  garden  into  order.  I shall  walk  up 
there  with  Jim  to-morrow,  and  set  him  to  work  on  it.” 

“ But,  Judy,  if  this  boy,  or  young  man  rather,  is  a gentle- 
man of  birth  and  position  who  has  got  among  us  here 
through  strangely  romantic  circumstances,  is  it  right  to 
keep  him  here  in  a menial  capacity?” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee!”  said  Miss  Judy.  “ I beg  your  pardon, 
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Flo,  but  the  more  I think  of  it  the  more  I am  aware  that 
there,  is,  no  evidence  to  support  the  wild  romance  which 
Bell  has  created  round  my  garden  boy.  Either  Bell  is  not 
yet  cured  of  her  fantastic  eccentricities,  or  I must  believe 
that  Jim  Daly  has  got  a crack  in  his  brain.  If  this  story 
be  true,  why  does  he  not  leave  us  at  once  and  go  about  his 
business?” 

“ There  is  some  mysterious  reason ” began  Miss 

Flotilla. 

“Mysterious  fiddlesticks!”  cried  Miss  Judy.  “All  I 
intend  to  allow  myself  to  know  about  him  is  that  he  is  an 
excellent  garden  boy,  and  honest  and  industrious.  If  he  is 
bound  to  turn  out  a madman  on  my  hands  I must  consent, 
I suppose,  to  have  him  sent  to  a lunatic  asylum;  but  I 
shall  be  very  sorry  if  it  should  ever  come  to  that,  because  I 
like  the  young  fellow.  Meanwhile  I intend  to  give  Bell  a 
word  of  warning  to  leave  off  noticing  him  and  talking  to 
him.  His  temper  seems  to  me  to  be  much  worse  since  she 
took  him  in  hand.” 

“ I don’t  think  you  will  be  able  to  manage  Bell,”  said 
Miss  Flotilla.  “ She  is  a strong-willed  as  well  as  a 
fanciful  young  lady.” 

“Then  I will  speak  to  her  mother,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “I 
am  not  going  to  lose  my  garden  boy,  just  when  I want  him 
most  to  get  the  cottage  garden  in  order — and  all  for  the 
exercise  of  Miss  Bell’s  fantastic  whims  and  amusements.” 

Miss  Flotilla  had  hardly  ever  seen  her  sister  appear  so 
vexed  and  thwarted,  and  went  off  to  finish  the  letter  of 
congratulation  to  the  O’Clare  which  she  intended  should 
meet  him  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  England. 

Miss  Judy,  whose  practical  mind,  after  long  considera- 
tion, saw  no  reason  for  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Jim  Daly’s 
supposed  romance,  was  now,  in  the  new  state  of  affairs, 
all  alive  to  the  necessity  for  providing  a suitable  place  to 
which  she  and  her  sister  could  retire  gracefully  without 
seeming  to  be  evicted  from  their  present  holding  on  the 
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appearance  of  their  generous  kinsman.  She  had  already 
engaged  the  cottage  in  question,  and  now  called  on  Jim 
to  attend  her  there,  with  spade,  hoe,  and  shears,  that  she 
might  begin  at  once  to  reduce  the  garden  and  field  sur- 
rounding it  to  a desirable  state  of  order.  Jim  obeyed,  but 
with  such  an  air  of  surprise  that  Miss  Judy  felt  willing 
to  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  her  present  move- 
ments. 

“You  see,  Jim,”  she  said,  “my  sister  and  I are  about 
to  flit  to  the  cottage  because  the  master  of  Dunemon  is 
coming  home  and  will  require  the  place  for  himself,  if  not 
for  his  son,  who  is  going  to  be  married.” 

“ I understand,”  said  Jim. 

“ And  I expect  that  you  will  come  with  us  as  gardener. 
It  will  be  a small  garden,  comparatively,  and  I hope  we 
shall  be  able  to  keep  it  very  nicely.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Jim  abstractedly,  and  went  to  work. 

“ So  that  is  settled,”  thought  Miss  Judy.  “ The  boy  is 
returning  to  his  right  mind.” 

But  as  Jim  worked  a vivid  realization  of  the  coming 
state  of  things  seized  his  imagination.  The  next  time 
Miss  Judy  came  to  speak  to  him  he  stopped  his  vigorous 
digging,  and  with  one  foot  on  his  spade  he  looked  her  in 
the  face. 

“Miss  MacTaaffe,”  he  said,  “I  should  not  be  acting 
honourably  if  I did  not  tell  you  that  I do  not  intend  to 
remain  here.  I am  obliged  to  return  to  England.  You 
have  all  been  very  good  to  me,  and  I am  deeply  grateful, 
but  I have  been  acting  a part  which  I cannot  longer  sus- 
tain. I should  have  gone  before  now,  only  that  I pro- 
mised Miss  Bell  to  stay  here  till  she  should  return ” 

“ Mad  again ! ” thought  Miss  Judy. 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  this,  Jim,”  she  said.  “ I hoped 
you  would  have  stayed  with  us.  As  for  Miss  Bell,  you 
would  be  foolish  to  allow  her  caprices  to  influence  your 
movements.  She  is  at  present  very  much  engaged  with 
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her  friends  at  Castle  Dermot,  and  gives  us  no  reason  to 
expect  to  see  her  at  Dunemon  soon.” 

Miss  Judy  said  afterwards  that  this  was  the  most  cruel 
speech  she  had  ever  made  in  her  life,  but  she  had  spoken 
it  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  boy  to  a proper  use  of 
his  senses.  She  had  brought  her  common  sense  to  believe 
that  Bell’s  nonsense  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  Jim’s  melan- 
choly vagaries. 

Jim  took  up  his  spade  again,  and,  as  she  was  unable  to 
see  the  effect  of  her  words,  Miss  Judy  concluded  that  they 
had  been  good  for  him  to  hear.  She  suspected  that  he  had 
formed  a boyish  attachment  for  Bell  (in  her  eyes  he  was 
still  a boy),  and  that  Bell,  if  not  playing  with  it,  had  at 
least,  by  fostering  his  romantic  ideas  about  himself, 
encouraged  him,  much  to  his  detriment. 

But  Jim  had  taken  warning  that  his  final  moment  had 
come,  and  that  he  must  surely  depart  from  Dunemon 
before  Bell’s  return.  It  was  clear  from  Miss  Judy’s  words 
that  she  had  forgotten  him,  or  that  she  shrank  from  the 
unpleasantness  of  seeing  him  again.  He  would  linger  no 
longer,  but  would  set  his  face  from  Dunemon  before 
nightfall. 

He  worked  on  mechanically  till  one  o’clock,  and  when 
he  laid  down  his  tools  at  the  call  of  the  dinner  bell  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  for  no  reason  would  he  ever  take 
them  up  again. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

“You  will  Hear  of  Me!” 

He  returned  with  Miss  Judy  to  the  house,  and  they  were 
met  on  the  path  by  Miss  Flotilla,  in  a state  of  flutter,  with 
a note  and  a telegram  open  in  her  hands.  The  note  was 
from  Lavender,  the  telegram  from  Emon.  A few  quick 
words  explained  that  Lavender  and  Bell  were  coming 
across  the  river  in  the  afternoon  to  meet  Emon,  who  was 
now  on  his  way  to  Dunemon. 

Jim  heard,  and  passed  on  unnoticed.  His  dinner  was 
placed  before  him,  and  while  he  pretended  to  eat  it  Bridget 
poured  forth  her  joy.  The  O’Clare  was  to  take  possession 
of  his  home  again,  and  the  boy  of  her  heart  and  the  girl 
who  was  soon  to  own  him  were  to  meet  on  that  very  even- 
ing under  her  eyes. 

Jim  heard  her  with  dull  ears. 

“And  now,”  she  said  triumphantly,  “you  will  have  a 
sight  of  our  Mr.  Emon  that  you’ve  heard  about  these  years 
back!” 

“No,”  said  Jim,  “for  I’m  going  away  immediately.  I 
told  Miss  Judy  this  morning.  I have  to  go  to  England  at 
once.” 

“Not  yourself!”  said  Bridget.  “Not  till  you  see  Mr. 
Emon.” 

Jim  stood  up.  “Good-bye,  Bridget,”  he  said,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

Bridget  stared  and  laughed. 
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“Won’t  you  shake  hands?  You  have  been  very  good 
to  me.  God  bless  you,  Bridget  Mullarkey!” 

Bridget  looked  in  his  face,  and  saw  there  what  forced 
her  to  believe,  and  afflicted  her  kind  heart. 

“ I’ll  tell  Miss  Judy ; she’ll  stop  you  ! ” 

“ I am  going  to  say  good-bye  to  her.” 

He  turned  into  his  room,  and  took  up  a small  bundle  on 
a stick  which  he  had  left  ready,  and  went  out  of  the  door 
and  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where  the  sisters  were 
talking  together. 

“Good-bye,  Miss  Judy;  good-bye,  Miss  MacTaaffe.” 

“What  is  this?”  said  Miss  Judy. 

“ I have  to  go,  and  what  you  said  this  morning  decided 
me  to  go  at  once.  I am  grateful  to  you  all ; and  if  you 
hear  ill  of  me  afterwards,  don’t  be  sorry  that  you  took  me 
in,  for  there  has  been  no  harm  in  me  while  I have  been 
here,  nor  danger  in  harbouring  me.” 

Bridget,  who  had  followed  him,  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head  and  sobbed. 

Miss  Flotilla  was  too  amazed  to  speak.  Miss  Judy 
rapidly  decided  that  it  was  best  to  let  the  strange  creature 
go.  Although  her  garden  might  suffer,  it  was  well  that  he 
should  be  gone  before  Bell  came  back. 

“ If  you  must  go,  Jim,”  she  said,  “ I suppose  you  must; 
but  you  will  wait  till  I give  you  the  wages  I owe  you.” 

“ I have  money  enough,”  he  said.  “ I didn’t  spend  the 
wages  you  gave  me — I had  all  I wanted  here.  I can’t 
wait  for  anything.” 

“Well,  then,  you  must  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  I will 
write  to  you.” 

“Oh,  you  will  hear  of  me!”  said  Jim,  with  a strange 
look.  “ Good-bye,  ladies.  God  bless  all  whom  I am 
leaving  behind  me!” 

He  turned  abruptly  and  went  off  at  a rapid  pace  down 
the  path  and  out  of  the  gate  that  led  to  the  highroad,  and 
they  realized  that  they  were  to  see  him  no  more.  They 
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gazed  after  him  in  silence  as  long  as  they  could  see  him, 
and  then  Miss  Flotilla  said: 

“Well,  I am  disappointed!” 

“ I can’t  say  the  same,”  said  Miss  Judy.  “ I have  been 
quite  fond  of  the  boy,  and  I am  sorry  it  has  all  ended  in 
this  kind  of  way;  but  I hate  mysteries,  and  Bell  was  getting 
quite  too  much  absorbed  in  this  one.  Her  mother  would 
not  have  liked  it,  if  she  had  known  of  it.” 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Judy  felt  a slight  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  had  been  prudent  in  driving  Jim  away  just 
before  Bell’s  return.  And  what  would  Bell  think  of 
it? 

“But  I didn’t  drive  him,”  she  reflected.  “I  only  gave 
him  a piece  of  good  advice.  And  as  far  as  I can  see  in 
the  dark  his  present  steps  may  just  as  well  prove  to  be  for 
good  as  for  evil.” 

Nevertheless,  the  expression  in  Jim’s  eyes  when  he  said: 
“ You  will  hear  of  me  again  ”,  troubled  her. 

After  Jim  left  the  gate,  he  climbed  a rising  ground 
and  looked  down  on  the  river,  with  its  banks  and  woods 
and  spreading  lands.  Dunemon  on  one  side  and  Castle 
Dermot  on  the  other  were  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
He  looked  on  all  with  the  eyes  of  a dying  man.  Every- 
thing appeared  unreal,  now  that  he  had  left  it  behind  with- 
out possibility  of  return  or  recall,  dropped  it  beyond  a 
wall  of  eternal  separation.  Nothing  was  real  to  him  but 
the  memory  of  the  friend  he  had  loved  and  destroyed, 
and  the  penalty  he  had  put  before  him  to  be  paid. 

He  descended  the  hill  again  and  trudged  along  the  road 
to  Cratloe  with  his  stick  and  bundle  on  his  shoulder, 
looking,  in  his  workman’s  clothing,  like  a labourer  in 
quest  of  employment.  A sense  of  momentary  freedom 
of  the  spirit  dropped  down  on  him.  His  worst  agony 
seemed  to  be  past,  now  that  he  had  cut  his  way  through 
intolerable  entanglement  and  struck  out  at  last  on  the 
road  to  which  his  conscience  had  been  calling  him.  The 
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taunts  and  reproaches  of  his  heart  could  now  be  answered 
by  the  strong  cry  of  his  matured  intention  of  expiation, 
which  had  been  starved  and  stunted  by  procrastination 
and  irresolution. 

But  weakness  beset  him  again  when  he  stopped  to 
hear  a lonely  robin  singing  its  clear,  thin,  autumnal  song, 
perched  on  a straggling  rod  of  a willow  that  rose  out 
of  a long,  ragged  hedge  above  running  water.  It  was 
a spirit  song,  but  all  regret  was  included  in  its  note  of 
resignation  to  loss,  and  contentment  with  bare  boughs  and 
a future  of  bitter  weather.  He  was  alone  on  the  road, 
there  was  no  one  to  stare  at  the  tears  that  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  as  he  heard  the  robin  tell  his  story  through 
to  the  end.  Not  till  the  little  creature  had  finished  the 
outpourings  of  his  own  bird-thoughts  and  the  experiences 
of  his  heart  of  a bird,  and  had  flown  away,  did  Jim  pull 
himself  together  again  and  start  forward,  in  a mood  in 
which  he  was  oppressed  by  a sense  of  the  sweets  he  had 
left  behind  him,  and  of  the  yet  untasted  sorrows  which 
were  on  before. 

The  remainder  of  this  day  of  his  departure,  with  its 
hours  which  were  to  him  filled  with  anguish,  was  pictured 
by  his  imagination  as  it  would  be  lived  by  a group  of 
happy  creatures  of  his  own  age;  friends  meeting  with 
joy,  the  laughter,  the  glad  words  spoken,  the  reflection 
of  a delightful  future  of  love  and  prosperity  lighting  up 
young  faces  with  sunshine.  Would  Bell  give  him  a 
thought?  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  hope  that  she 
would  never  feel  a moment’s  grief  for  him,  though  he 
did  not  wish  her  to  be  unhappy  for  his  sake.  Having 
suffered  these  thoughts  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  felt 
his  physical  strength  fail.  For  weeks  past  he  had  worked 
hard,  eaten  little,  and  slept  scarcely  at  all.  He  sat  on 
a bank  on  the  roadside  to  rest. 

A man  was  breaking  stones  near  him,  hammering  on 
the  big  ones  and  splitting  them  into  little  ones,  mono- 
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tonously,  with  a contented  face.  Jim  was  seized  with  a 
passion  of  envy  of  the  man,  a man  innocent  of  crime, 
tranquilly  fulfilling-  his  engagement,  performing  his  rude 
task,  returning  at  evening  to  a poor,  peaceful  home,  to 
a frugal,  hard-earned  meal  with  his  wife  and  children, 
no  horror  hanging  over  his  head,  no  agonizing  regrets 
tugging  at  his  heartstrings. 

The  man  looked  up,  and  saw  the  wayfarer  gazing  at 
him. 

“You’re  looking  for  a job?”  he  said.  “ Maybe  I could 
road  y’  to  one.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Jim,  “but  I’m  bound  for  Eng- 
land.” 

“Oh,  ay!”  said  the  man;  “there’s  a power  leavin’  the 
country,  but  I’d  rather  stay  in  Ireland.” 

“So  would  I,”  said  Jim,  and  moved  off,  too  sick  at 
heart  for  further  conversation. 

He  found  that  he  had  to  walk  more  slowly  now,  and 
was  startled  by  an  odd  sensation  of  something  whirling 
in  his  head.  Had  he  quite  exhausted  his  strength,  which 
he  had  thought  inexhaustible?  Well,  what  matter  if  he 
had!  As  he  plodded  on  he  turned  his  thoughts  on  the 
course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  for  his  journey,  and 
the  days  that  were  to  follow  its  accomplishment.  His  plan 
was  to  sail  from  Waterford,  but  not  to  the  port  from  which 
he  had  reached  it  two  years  ago.  No  use  in  going  there; 
he  would  go  to  Liverpool  or  London. 

Looking  back,  he  was  still  unable  to  assure  himself  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  imprisonment.  Bell  had  asked 
him  the  name  of  the  prison,  and  where  it  was  situated,  and 
he  had  not  answered  her,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to 
remember.  It  was  very  odd  that  he  was  still  unable  to  re- 
member, even  now,  when  he  wanted  to  put  all  the  links  of 
his  past  together  in  making  his  confession  to  the  world. 
But  it  would  all  come  to  light  once  he  had  given  himself 
up.  He  would  take  the  first  vessel,  whether  for  Liverpool 
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or  London,  and  would  go  to  a magistrate  and  relate  his 
story.  Further  than  that  he  could  scarcely  see.  Probably 
the  newspapers  would  be  full  of  his  case  while  he  lay  in 
prison,  and  his  friends  would  read  about  it. 

Bell  would  see  it,  and  the  other  good  women  who  had 
been  kind  to  him  would  understand.  His  father’s  name 
would  be  dragged  into  it,  and  Teddy’s  relatives  and 
friends  would  rise  up  in  wrath  against  him.  Let  them 
do  so.  Nobody  could  abhor  him  so  much  as  he  abhorred 
himself.  If  they  accounted  his  crime  murder  they  would 
hang  him;  if  manslaughter,  they  would  give  him  penal 
servitude  for  life.  He  thought  death  would  be  the  easier 
to  bear.  What  did  it  all  matter?  He  had  killed  Teddy. 

He  was  coming  near  Cratloe  now,  and  began  to  wonder 
if  he  should  easily  catch  a train  to  Waterford.  He  hated 
the  thought  of  going  into  a house  for  the  night.  He 
wanted  to  keep  moving,  on,  on,  till  he  had  accomplished 
his  journey.  When  lodged  in  prison  he  might  be  able 
to  rest.  His  limbs  were  getting  weaker,  and  he  walked 
slowly,  but  he  would  not  sit  down  again.  He  could  sit 
in  the  train,  and  once  in  the  boat  he  need  put  forth 
no  more  exertion  for  some  hours. 

Thinking  of  the  boat,  the  remembrance  of  the  boy  from 
Connaught  who  had  given  him  his  clothes  and  his  name 
came  vividly  to  mind.  He  wondered  what  had  become  of 
him,  whether  he  had  made  his  way  to  America,  and  how 
he  had  fared  in  the  new  country.  Well,  he  himself  was 
Jim  Daly  no  longer.  He  was  Cyprian  Hackenthorpe,  an 
Englishman,  returning  to  his  own  country  in  his  own 
character  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 

By  the  cottages  that  began  to  spring  up  in  twos  and 
threes  on  the  roadside  he  saw  that  he  was  coming  near 
the  country  town,  and  there,  still  some  way  ahead,  was 
Gracie  Gannon’s  tea-shop,  where  he  had  often  come  with 
his  basket  full  of  lilies  and  roses,  sunflowers  and  snap- 
dragons, and  helped  Gracie  to  fill  her  tall  jars  for  the 
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decoration  of  her  little  premises.  He  hoped  she  would 
not  see  him  passing-.  He  could  not  bear  her  enquiries 
about  Dunemon  and  Castle  Dermot,  her  looks  of  ex- 
pectation, believing  that  he  had  come  on  some  usual 
errand. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

A Dramatic  Meeting 

Jim  had  been  walking-  for  two  or  three  hours.  Autumn 
dusk  was  beginning  to  gather  round  the  distant  woods, 
and  the  far  bog-land  was  drawing  thin  purple  veils  over 
its  brown  face.  The  sun  had  set  behind  clouds,  but 
gradually  a resplendent  after-glow  spread  above  and  be- 
neath the  clouds,  which  seemed  to  crumble  and  dissolve 
in  flame. 

Out  of  the  glamour  a dark  object  appeared  coming 
from  the  direction  of  Cratloe,  and  moving  quickly.  It 
soon  declared  itself  to  be  a trap  with  one  horse,  only 
one  person  in  it,  and  that  person  driving  it.  Gracie 
Gannon’s  whitewashed  walls  were  ruddy  in  the  after- 
glow, and  as  Jim  approached  them  he  saw  the  trap  stop 
at  Gracie’s  door. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  Gracie’s  customers  would  keep 
her  engaged  while  he  himself  was  passing. 

That  would  be  well,  as  otherwise  she  might  see  him 
and  come  out  to  meet  him.  He  did  not  want  to  make 
explanations,  or  to  answer  questions. 

The  man  in  the  trap  had  dismounted,  but  stood  looking 
towards  Jim,  seemingly  waiting  for  his  approach,  and  as 
Jim,  keeping  to  the  other  side  of  the  road  with  his  eyes  on 
the  distant  horizon,  attempted  to  pass,  a young,  cheery 
voice  cried  out: 

“Hello,  my  man!  Will  you  come  here  and  hold  this 
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horse  for  a few  minutes?  I will  pay  you  for  your 
trouble.” 

Jim  would  have  plodded  on.  He  did  not  want  money 
and  he  did  not  want  delay,  but  something-  in  the  sudden 
call,  some  note  in  the  voice,  seemed  to  ring-  up  a memory 
which  answered  with  a vague,  inarticulate  cry. 

Startled  out  of  his  gloomy  thoughts  he  stood  still  a 
moment,  and  then,  as  if  impelled  by  something  outside 
himself,  he  crossed  the  road  and  halted  before  the  stranger, 
who  was  waiting  to  hand  him  the  reins. 

“That’s  a good  fellow!  I shall  not  — Good  God! 
Cyprian ! ” 

Jim  threw  back  his  head  and  stared  at  the  speaker  as 
at  a supernatural  apparition.  Stick  and  bundle  dropped 
from  his  shoulder  as  he  flung  up  his  arms  with  a half 
articulate  cry. 

“ Teddy ! ” 

“ Old  Cyp!” 

Jim  reeled  forward,  tried  to  recover  himself,  and  fell  on 
his  back  in  a swoon. 

Emon’s  urgent  call  brought  Grade,  and  they  loosened 
his  vest  and  bathed  his  head  and  hands  with  water. 

“What  has  happened?”  said  Gracie.  “This  is  the 
garden  boy  from  Dunemon.” 

“ No,”  said  Emon,  “ he  is  my  dearest  friend,  my  old 
college  chum,  Cyprian  Hackenthorpe.  He  was  believed 
to  have  been  drowned.” 

“There  must  be  some  mistake,”  said  Gracie. 

“Evidently,”  said  Emon.  “Are  you  better,  old  Cyp? 
Don't  attempt  to  talk.  Lie  still  a little  longer — and  then 
— you  have  a couch  in  your  sitting-room,  Gracie?” 

Jim  opened  his  eyes,  and  stared  at  Emon  bending  over 
him,  and  closed  his  eyes  again. 

“ I killed  Teddy,”  he  murmured.  “ Are  you  his  brother? 
I didn’t  know  he  had  a brother.” 

“ Neither  did  I,”  said  Emon. 


“ I say,  Cyp,  can’t  you 
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cheer  up  a bit,  and  be  glad  to  see  me?  Here  I am  after 
two  long  years  of  separation,  and  you’re  not  pleased.” 

Jim  tried  to  raise  his  head,  but  fell  back,  as  if  to  swoon 
again. 

“ Let  him  alone,”  said  Gracie.  “ When  he  revives  we 
must  carry  him  into  the  house.  I have  sent  for  my 
father.” 

Jim  was  on  the  couch  in  Gracie’s  little  sitting-room  when 
the  old  doctor  arrived.  Having  examined  the  patient  he 
gave  him  a restorative,  and  ordered  him  to  be  left  alone  for 
an  hour,  after  which  he  was  to  have  some  light  nourish- 
ment. 

“ I suspect  there  has  been  a long  fast  and  no  sleep,” 
said  Dr.  Gannon,  “ and,  from  what  you  tell  me,  the 
heart  has  been  affected  by  nervous  shock.  Take  him 
somewhere,  and  keep  him  quiet  till  he  is  strong  again.” 

“ I will  take  him  home,”  said  Emon. 

“ Not  to  Dunemon  at  present.  A strange  place  will  be 
better.  I always  thought  the  boy  was  suffering-  from  some 
kind  of  delusion;  but  his  brain  is  sound.  I have  known 
cases  where  the  delirium  of  fever  left  a fixed  impression 
on  the  mind  which  required  years  to  wear  away.” 

Following  the  doctor’s  advice,  Emon  wrote  to  Lavender, 
explaining  what  had  happened  to  interrupt  his  movements, 
and  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  the  medical  prescription 
for  his  friend.  Gracie  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  herself,  and  to  drive  the  trap  on  to  Dunemon  to  give 
further  details  of  what  had  happened,  and  all  she  had 
learned  of  Cyprian  from  Emon  while  the  patient  rested. 

The  Doctor’s  vehicle  was  sent  to  carry  the  friends  to  the 
railway  station.  During  the  short  journey  to  Cork  little 
conversation  passed.  Emon  carried  out  strictly  the  Doc- 
tor’s orders  to  avoid  excitement  for  the  patient,  but  the 
few  words  exchanged  were  full  of  meaning. 

“ I was  in  prison  for  killing  you,”  said  Jim,  with  his  eyes 
fastened  on  Emon’s  face. 
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“No,”  said  Emon,  “you  ran  away  from  your  bed  in  the 
college  infirmary.” 

“ I threw  you  down  the  cliff.” 

“You  didn’t.” 

“ We  had  a fierce  quarrel ” 

“ I tell  you  we  never  quarrelled  in  our  lives.  It  was  a 
dream.” 

“ How  could  it  be  a dream?” 

“You  had  brain  fever,  and  this  terrible  dream  of  your 
delirium  was  still  a reality  to  you  when  you  left  your 
bed  and  ran  away.  Now,  say  no  more  about  it  till  to- 
morrow.” 

Emon  took  his  friend  to  the  most  comfortable  hotel  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  and  Jim  dropped  into  bed  overwhelmed 
by  exhaustion,  and  sank  into  a sound,  dreamless  sleep, 
which  lasted  till  far  into  the  morning.  When  he  awakened 
there  were  a few  moments  of  utter  inability  to  realize  the 
place  he  was  in  or  the  things  that  had  happened ; but  at 
last  all  yesterday’s  experiences  rushed  on  him  with  the 
suddenness  and  vividness  of  electric  light  switched  on, 
and  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  trembling  with  joy  for  that  his 
burden  had  fallen  from  his  neck,  leaving  him  free  and 
innocent,  and  glad  in  the  possession  of  the  long-loved 
friend  who  had  been  restored  to  him. 

He  found  Emon  waiting  for  him  with  breakfast,  and  as 
he  walked  into  the  breakfast-room,  erect  and  smiling, 
Emon  gave  a cheer,  and  the  two  old  friends  clasped  hands 
and  looked  in  each  other’s  faces  and  laughed. 

“Here  we  are!”  cried  Emon.  “A  most  dramatic  pair 
— one  drowned  and  the  other  killed,  and  neither  a bit 
the  worse  for  it!” 

Cyprian  tried  to  echo  the  laugh  ; but  as  Emon  quickly 
saw  that  his  friend  was  not  yet  able  to  make  a jest  of 
his  long  delusion,  he  talked  about  how  they  should  spend 
the  day  while  he  tried  to  induce  his  guest  to  eat  a good 
breakfast. 
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“ I propose  that  we  take  the  steamer  down  the  river  and 
spend  the  hours  in  the  open  air,  enjoying-  the  scenery  and 
hearing  the  — 

‘ Bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee 

as  our  dear  old  Father  Prout  (Mahony,  by  the  way) 
sang,  while  we  talk  over  our  mistakes  of  the  past  and  our 
plans  for  the  future.  But  first  of  all  I must  take  you  to 
the  tailor’s.  No  use  in  your  figuring  about  the  world  any 
longer  in  a workman’s  jacket.” 

“ But,”  said  Cyprian,  “ I haven’t ” 

“ Pray  remember  that  you  are  a man  of  substance.  Any 
tailor  will  be  eager  for  your  orders.” 

“ I have  not  proved  my  identity  yet.” 

“All  in  good  time.  I shall  vouch  for  you  meanwhile.” 
Cyprian  was  soon  equipped  in  proper  habiliments,  and 
Emon  smiled  to  see  how  handsome  and  refined  he  looked 
in  his  new  outfit. 

“You  were  always  a gentleman,  Cyp,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  know  how  they  ever  were  so  dull  as  not  to  see 
through  your  masquerading.” 

Cyprian  coloured  a little  and  thought  of  Bell;  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  mention  her  name  to  Emon  yet. 

They  had  their  day  on  the  river,  and  talked  all  the  time, 
till  most  things  concerning  the  past  and  present  of  both 
had  been  talked  out,  puzzling  links  found  and  put  together, 
and  arrangements  made  for  the  steps  to  be  taken  next. 
Emon  was  in  favour  of  a return  to  Dunemon  for  both  after 
another  day  or  two. 

“ It  will  be  a quite  delightful  surprise  for  all  our  friends,” 
he  said.  But  Cyprian  shrank  from  so  speedy  a reappear- 
ance among  those  he  had  quitted  only  yesterday. 

“I  can’t  go  there  so  soon,”  he  said;  “I  don’t  feel 
sufficiently  sure  of  myself.  I must  first  go  and  present 
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myself  to  my  guardian,  and  be  examined  by  some  first-rate 
physician,  some  expert  in  matters  of  the  brain.  I must  be 
declared  to  be  of  sound  mind.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Emon.  “ Let  us  go  at  once  to  London.” 

“ No,  no.  You  are  eagerly  expected  at  Blackwater. 
You  must  go  there  to-morrow,  and  leave  me  to  continue 
my  journey  to  London.” 

“ Well,  I will  propose  a compromise.  You  stay  here 
for  a couple  of  days  and  explore  the  city,  and  get  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  yourself  as  Cyprian  Hackenthorpe,  your 
late  father’s  son,  and  the  heir  to,  in  fact  the  owner  of  his 
property.  I will  introduce  you  in  your  true  character  to  a 
couple  of  good  fellows,  friends  of  mine,  and  see  if  they  do 
not  prove  genially  attentive  to  an  Englishman  on  a visit 
to  their  city!  The  intercourse  with  strangers  will  do  you 
good,  and  when  I have  seen  our  friends  at  Dunemon  and 
Castle  Dermot,  I will  return  for  you  here  and  accompany 
you  to  London.  I really  want  to  see  you  through  what- 
ever little  difficulties  or  awkwardnesses  may  happen  to  be 
in  your  way  in  London.” 

Cyprian  demurred  to  this  plan  at  first.  He  was  glad 
to  wait  for  Emon’s  return,  to  have  his  company  on  the 
journey  to  London,  and  his  support  in  the  trying  experi- 
ences that  awaited  him  there ; but  he  would  have  better 
liked  to  wander  about  alone,  thinking  his  own  thoughts,  in 
the  meantime.  He  was  accustomed  to  solitary  brooding, 
and  there  was  much  in  his  mind  that  he  wanted  to  reflect 
upon  in  the  light  of  his  new  circumstances  and  prospects, 
much  that  he  could  not  as  yet  pour  out  even  into  the 
friendly  ears  of  his  faithful  Emon. 

One  question  was  always  present  to  him:  How  would 
Bell  regard  him  now?  She  would  be  glad  of  his  release 
from  misery;  but  would  she  not  look  on  him  as  a madman? 
Dwelling  on  the  recollection  of  their  talks  in  the  garden,  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from  falling  back 
on  the  old  delusion. 
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How  sweetly  Bell  had  striven  with  him,  how  strangely 
she  had  detected  the  unreality  which  he  could  not  perceive. 
What  keen  insight  had  enabled  her  to  discern  the  weak 
points  of  his  story.  And  then  the  adorable  sympathy  with 
which  she  had  felt  for  his  unhappiness,  and  endeavoured  to 
assuage  it! 

On  these  things  he  could  never  weary  pondering,  yet 
gratitude  prompted  him  to  agree  with  Emon  that  it  might 
be  well  to  forget  the  past,  for  some  hours  of  the  day  at 
least,  in  the  company  of  those  who  knew  absolutely  nothing 
more  concerning  him  than  merely  that  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman on  a visit  to  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


Gracie  Brings  the  Good  News 

When  Bell  crossed  the  river  with  Lavender  to  meet  Emon 
her  chief  thought  was  for  Jim,  who  was  waiting  to  be 
released,  who  would  now  want  to  depart  for  the  final  scene 
in  his  strange  tragedy.  How  soon  could  she  hope  for  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Emon  about  this  matter  that 
was  causing  her  such  extraordinary  anxiety?  He  would 
be  so  occupied  with  Lavender  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
claim  his  attention  without  attracting  too  much  notice, 
and  betraying  him  to  everyone  around.  These  thoughts 
weighed  on  her  while  laughter  and  joyous  talk  were  ringing 
in  her  ears,  as  she  and  Lavender  walked  up  from  the  ferry 
with  the  Miss  MacTaaffes,  who  had  come  to  meet  them. 
So  many  things  had  to  be  talked  about  that  Jim  and  his 
affairs  were  not  likely  to  be  speedily  mentioned.  It  was 
not  until  she  went  to  look  for  Bridget  Mullarkey  in  the 
kitchen  premises  that  she  heard  of  his  departure. 

“ Oh  ! and  he’s  gone,  Miss  Bell,  and  not  a minute  longer 
than  a couple  of  hours  ago,  and  the  black  sorrow  on  him, 
the  poor  boy,  as  you  could  see  in  his  face.  I told  him 
plain  enough  that  he  ought  to  wait  to  see  Miss  Bell,  an’ 
her  always  so  kind  to  him.  But  it  only  made  him  worse — 
oh,  glory,  Miss  Bell,  it  is  turning  so  white  you  are!  What 
is  there  so  wrong  with  the  boy? — for  if  anybody  knows 
what  it  is  that  same  is  yourself,  Miss  Bell!” 

“ There  is  something  very  wrong,  Bridget,  very  unhappy; 
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and  I was  hoping  to  keep  him  here  out  of  harm’s  way.  I 
thought  he  had  promised  to  wait  till  I came  back.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  you  done  your  best,  Miss  Bell,  and 
don’t  be  frettin’  about  him.  I fret  myself,  but  I’m  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother,  and  you  aren’t.  And  here’s 
Mr.  Emon  coming,  and  a cryin’  sin  for  anybody  to  be  in 
trouble  about  anything,  any  more.  But  wisha,  Miss  Bell, 
if  there  isn’t  the  tea-cakes  burning!  It’s  a wonder  Mr. 
Emon  isn’t  here  by  this  time  to  eat  them,  for  it’s  at  tea- 
time  he  was  bound  to  be  with  us.  Oh,  glory  be  to  good- 
ness! isn’t  that  wheels  on  the  gravel  I’m  hearin’  this  very 
minute?” 

Bridget  banged  the  oven  door  and  flew  from  the  kitchen, 
following  Bell,  who  had  already  vanished  from  it. 

At  the  sound  of  wheels  the  other  ladies  had  hurried  from 
the  house,  and  were  standing  before  the  door  expecting  to 
see  the  arrival  of  Emon.  There  was  a chorus  of  exclama- 
tions when  Gracie  and  not  Emon  appeared  in  the  trap. 

“There  has  been  an  accident!”  said  Lavender,  turning 
pale. 

But  Gracie  sprang  to  the  ground  smiling,  and  flourish- 
ing Emon’s  letter. 

“ It’s  all  right!”  she  cried.  “There  is  nothing  but  good 
news.  This  will  explain.” 

While  Lavender  opened  her  letter  Gracie  poured  out  a 
disjointed  account  of  what  happened. 

“ It’s  Jim,  the  boy  who  was  here,  you  know ” 

“That  boy!  What  has  he  done  now?”  cried  Miss 
Judy. 

“Turned  out  to  be  Emon’s  oldest  and  dearest  friend,” 
said  Gracie.  “Thought  he  had  killed  Emon,  and  was 
going  away  to  suffer  for  it.  Emon  thought  he  was 
drowned.  They  met  at  my  door.  What  a scene!  Emon 
has  taken  him  to  Cork,  and  will  come  here  soon.” 

“ Have  you  lost  your  wits,  Gracie?”  asked  Miss  Judy. 

“ Not  a bit  of  it.  Lavender  will  tell  you.” 
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Part  of  the  letter  was  read,  and  the  ladies,  stood  look- 
ing- at  each  other  in  amazement. 

“So  this,  then,  is  the  mystery!”  said  Miss  Judy,  turning 
to  Bell,  whose  face  was  radiant.  “ You  knew  it  long 
ago?” 

“ I knew  that  he  thought  he  had  killed  his  friend,”  said 
Bell,  “but  I did  not  believe  it.  And  I did  not  know  that 
the  friend  was  Emon ; neither  did  he.  I tried  to  keep 
him  from  going  away  to  accuse  himself.” 

“ And  you  kept  it  all  a secret,”  said  Miss  Judy. 

“ Could  I have  given  him  away  when  he  appealed  to  me 
as  his  only  friend?” 

“ It  is  a perfectly  lovely  romance,”  said  Miss  Flotilla. 
“ But  why  have  not  the  friends  come  back  to  us  at  once?” 

“Jim  wouldn’t,”  said  Gracie;  “I  ask  his  pardon — Mr. 
Cyprian  Hackenthorpe : he  was  too  ill  from  the  shock  of 
discovering  that  Emon  was  living  and  well,  too  much 
overcome  by  the  whole  thing,  to  be  in  a condition  to  meet 
you  all  again  so  soon.  Emon  thought  it  wise  to  go  with 
him  to  Cork  for  a day  or  two  before  coming  on  here.  The 
idea  is  that  Jim  will  go  to  London  at  once,  to  see  his 
people,  and  prove  himself  to  be  the  Cyprian  Hackenthorpe 
who  was  supposed  to  be  drowned.” 

“ But  is  he  not  a madman?”  said  Miss  Judy.  “ Is  there 
any  other  explanation  of  such  conduct?” 

“ My  father  calls  it  a delusion  remaining  on  the  imagina- 
tion after  the  delirium  of  what  is  known  as  brain  fever. 
It  is  quite  dispelled  now.  But  Emon  must  tell  it  all  better 
than  I can.” 

Lavender  read  aloud  from  the  letter. 

“ You  see,  I was  known  at  school  as  Edmond  Fitz- 
Edmond,  and  to  my  particular  friends  I was  Teddy.  Here  I 
was  spoken  of  only  as  Emon,  and  as  ‘ the  young  O’Clare  ’, 
and  poor  Cyp  never  heard  of  me  in  any  way  that 
could  connect  me  with  his  old  chum,  whom,  he  dreamed, 
he  had  killed  in  a fit  of  passion.  The  college  people 
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thought  he  was  drowned  because  his  neckerchief  was 
found  floating  on  the  tide,  the  only  trace  of  him  to  be  seen 
after  he  had  escaped  from  his  bed  in  the  infirmary.  The 
nurse  who  thought  him  sufficiently  convalescent  to  be  left 
alone  asleep  for  a few  hours  got  into  trouble  on  account 
of  it;  and  altogether  the  sad  fate  of  poor  Cyprian  Hacken- 
thorpe,  one  of  the  best-loved  boys  among  his  chums,  is  at 
this  moment  on  record  as  a tragedy  of  the  college.” 

“ If  one  read  it  in  a sensation  story  one  would  say  it  was 
quite  unnatural,”  said  Miss  Flotilla. 

“One  is  always  hearing  it  said  that  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction,”  said  Miss  Judy,  “ but  I never  believed  it  till 
now.” 

Bridget,  who  had  gone  back  to  save  her  cakes  from 
burning  when  she  saw  that  only  Miss  Gracie  had  arrived, 
now  came  on  the  scene  again,  and  heard  the  wonderful 
news  of  the  hour  with  mingled  delight  and  consternation. 

“And  to  think  of  the  way  I have  scolded  that  gentle- 
man!” she  said.  “Will  he  ever  speak  to  me?  But,  oh, 
the  villainy  of  him,  after  all,  to  think  of  killing  Mr.  Emon, 
and  him  his  friend!” 

“ But,  you  see,  he  didn’t,  Bridget.  He  only  imagined  it 
in  a fever,”  said  Lavender. 

“Well,  I’d  never  have  thought  he  could  have  such  a 
bad  mind  as  to  imagine  it,”  said  Bridget.  “ But  sure,  if 
you  can  forgive  him  for  such  a fantigue,  Miss  Lavender, 
so  may  I,  an’  me  that  fond  of  him  that  I cried  my  eyes  out 
to  see  my  poor  tramp  of  a fellow  startin’  off  to  leave  us  and 
go  back  to  the  black  world  we  saved  him  out  of.” 

“ He  isn’t  a poor  tramp  now,  Bridget,  said  Gracie. 
“ Mr.  Emon  says  he’s  a rich  man,  and  a fine  gentleman. 
And  if  he’s  not  grateful  to  you,  Bridget,  he’s  no  gentleman, 
say  I.” 

Gracie  stayed  the  night  at  Dunemon,  and  was  the 
heroine  of  the  evening,  having  witnessed  a scene  which, 
with  all  its  particulars,  could  not  be  sufficiently  described 
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to  satisfy  the  wondering  friends  of  Emon — and  of  Cyprian, 
as  all  now  felt  bound  to  call  him,  who  had  been  first 
known  to  them  as  Jim,  the  boy  from  Connaught. 

And,  after  all,  there  were  still  many  questions  to  be  asked 
when  Emon  arrived  at  last,  having  left  Cyprian  to  await 
his  return  to  Cork.  The  meeting  of  friends  was  then  held 
at  Castle  Dermot  instead  of  Dunemon,  as  Lady  Sibyl  had 
to  be  informed  of  the  recent  strange  happenings.  When 
all  was  told,  she  was  sure  that  Cyprian  must  be  an  insane 
person,  or  he  could  not  have  remained  under  such  a dread- 
ful delusion  for  so  great  a length  of  time. 

“This  is  just  what  the  poor  chap  fears  may  be  said,” 
remarked  Emon.  “ He  will  not  return  here  till  the  most 
expert  physicians  have  pronounced  upon  his  case.” 

Of  all  those  who  discussed  the  curious  story,  trying 
to  reconstruct  Jim  and  look  on  him  as  Cyprian,  Bell, 
who  was  the  most  seriously  interested,  had  least  to  say. 
To  Emon  only  could  she  speak  freely  of  her  joy  at  Jim’s 
release  from  misery,  and  her  complete  faith  in  his  sound 
mind  and  upright  character. 

“ I am  glad  he  has  not  come  back  here  at  once,”  she 
said,  “for  Mother  is  hard  to  move  when  she  has  taken 
up  a strong  impression.  In  order  to  see  him  in  a true 
light  she  would  need  to  meet  him  again  in  quite  other 
scenes  and  circumstances.  In  her  present  state  of  mind 
he  is,  to  her,  either  mad  or  has  been  wilfully  deceit- 
ful.” 

“ That  does  not  sound  like  Lady  Sibyl,”  said  Emon. 

“Mother  is  kind  and  bountiful,”  said  Bell,  “but  she 
has  not  the  imagination  that  shows  one  the  details  of 
another  person’s  circumstances  and  experiences,  or  such 
peculiarities  of  character  as  are  different  from  her  own. 
Neither  has  she  the  kind  of  mind  that  tries  to  think 
itself  into  another  person’s  not  too  obvious  case.  When 
she  meets  Jim  again,  if  indeed  he  cares  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  us,  she  may  be  newly  impressed  by  him 
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in  a new  character,  so  that  the  old  impression  may  be 
obliterated  without  her  being-  aware  of  the  process.” 
Emon  smiled  at  her  earnestness.  “You  have  taken 
poor  Jim’s  troubles  very  much  to  heart,”  he  said. 

“Of  course  I have,”  she  said.  “ He  gave  me  his  con- 
fidence, and  I was  able  to  help  him  a little.  I am  sure 
the  kindest  thing  you  can  do  for  him  will  be  to  keep 
him  in  England  till  he  becomes  accustomed  to  his  real 

position  and  his  real  self ” 

“ That  is  exactly  my  idea,”  said  Emon,  “and  Lavender 
agrees  with  me  that  I ought  to  accompany  him  to 
London  and  stay  with  him  there  to  help  him  through 
such  difficulties  as  may  now  arise  for  him.” 

“ It  is  good  of  Lavender,”  said  Bell,  with  shining  eyes. 
“ It  will  break  up  the  holiday  time  for  her  and  you,  but 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

“My  father  is  in  London,”  said  Emon,  “and  he  will 
help  to  put  things  straight.  And  I have  been  hoping 
that  Lady  Sibyl  would  allow  you  and  Lavender  to  come 
over  to  Heliantha  while  matters  are  pending.” 

“ I fear  she  will  not  like  it,  but  if  Heliantha  were  to 
press  very  much,  she  might  allow  Lavender  to  go.  I 
should  remain  at  home  with  Mother.” 

Lady  Sibyl  did  not  like  the  plan.  It  seemed  to  her 
quite  wrong  that  Lavender  should  be  overlooked,  and 
her  happiness  interrupted,  through  a quixotic  feeling  for 
a young  man  who  had  given  so  much  uneasiness  by  his 
eccentricities,  and  had  now  only  to  go  and  take  possession 
of  his  good  fortune.  She  persisted  in  her  view  that  his 
mind  could  not  be  quite  normal,  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore rather  a dangerous  person  to  have  anything  to  do 
with. 

“Mother  has  no  experience  of  fevers,”  said  Lavender; 
“ all  the  illnesses  she  has  known  have  left  the  head  un- 
affected. She  is  warmly  sympathetic  only  with  matters 
of  which  she  has  knowledge  and  experience.” 
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Lady  Sibyl  was,  however,  persuaded  to  allow  the 
young-  people  to  settle  matters  for  themselves  at  this 
emergency,  and  after  a few  happy  days  at  Castle  Dermot 
Emon  returned  to  Cork,  where  he  found  Cyprian  much 
the  better  for  having  followed  his  friend’s  prescription, 
and  associated  cheerfully  with  strangers  who  knew  him 
only  in  his  real  character,  and  who  assured  Emon  that 
they  had  found  the  young  Englishman  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  fellow. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 


Cyp  should  have  His  Chance 

Arrived  in  London,  Emon  took  Cyprian  to  the  hotel 
where  his  father  was  staying-,  where  he  was  known  as 
Mr.  FitzEdmond,  rather  than  by  his  Blackwater  title  of 
“The  O’Clare”. 

“ Why,  it  is  a strange  story,”  said  the  elder  Fitz- 
Edmond, “and  this  friend  of  yours  is  a fine  fellow.  Not 
every  day  does  a tragedy  turn  so  suddenly  and  pleasantly 
into  a comedy.  Now,  boys,  you  must  both  remain  here 
as  my  guests  until  certain  matters  are  put  to  rights, 
and  Cyprian  is  enabled  to  take  his  affairs  into  his  own 
hands.” 

The  two  FitzEdmonds  accompanied  Cyprian  when  he 
went  to  present  himself  to  his  guardian,  and  to  visit 
the  Principal  of  the  college  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
His  story  had  to  be  examined  into  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, of  whom  he  had  been  a ward.  There  was  little 
difficulty  about  his  identification,  although  an  interval 
of  time  had  changed  a youth  into  a man;  yet  the  for- 
malities of  the  law  were  slow,  and  some  delay  was 
necessary  before  Cyprian  could  be  put  in  possession  of 
his  own. 

After  all  the  more  urgent  business  had  been  put  in 
train,  he  reminded  Emon  of  his  intention  of  consulting 
a physician  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  mind. 

“My  dear  chap,”  said  Emon,  “it  would  be  mere  non- 
sense. Nobody  could  possibly  have  a doubt  of  your 
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sanity.  If  anyone  were  so  silly  as  to  doubt  it,  why 
should  you  care?” 

“I  should  care,”  said  Cyprian.  “There  is  one  person 
who  might  reasonably  doubt  it,  and  that  I could  not 
bear  to  think  of.” 

“And  that  person  is ?” 

“The  person  whom  I used  to  call  Miss  Bell.  She  is 
and  always  will  be  my  liege  lady ” 

“Ah!”  said  Emon.  “She  was  your  friend.  She  told 
me  that  she  was  glad  to  have  been  able  to  help  you  a 
little  through  your  trial.” 

“She  was  everything  to  me.  She  is  all  to  me  in  the 
world;  I simply  adore  her.” 

He  was  silent  for  a few  moments  after  this  abrupt 
announcement.  Then  Emon  smiled  and  said : 

“ I don’t  wonder;  Bell  is  a charming  creature,  and  a 
genuine  woman.” 

“She  is  more  than  all  that,”  said  Cyprian  fervently, 
“but  nobody  could  put  her  into  words.  During  these 
last  weeks  I have  indulged  in  a daring  hope.” 

“Why  so  daring?” 

“It  is  one  thing  to  pity  a lonely,  miserable  chap  in 
a lower  rank  of  life ; it  is  quite  another  for  a girl  like 
her  to  give  all  I would  ask  to  one  whom  she  has  known 
in  such  a wretched  position,  and  who  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  of  unsound  mind.” 

Emon  looked  his  friend  up  and  down,  at  the  lithe, 
manly  figure,  the  dark,  steadfast  eyes  and  square  brow, 
and  he  smiled. 

“ I back  you  to  win,”  he  said. 

Cyprian  coloured,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 

“You  will  come  with  me  to  these  doctors  and  hear 
what  they  say?” 

“Certainly,  to  satisfy  you;  though  the  evidence  of 
my  own  senses,  and  Dr.  Gannon’s  judgment,  are  enough 
for  me.” 
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“Would  they  be  enough  for  Bell?” 

“ I bet  they  would.” 

“ I don’t  think  they  would  be  enough  for  Lady  Sibyl!” 

“ Well,  old  fellow,  by  all  means  let  us  go.  But  you 
must  be  prepared  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  physicians. 
They  will  be  wondering  whether  it  is  you  or  I who  is 
the  lunatic  when  we  go  on  our  queer  errand.” 

The  visit  was  paid,  and  Cyprian  came  forth  from  the 
consultation  of  doctors  with  a clean  bill  of  health  in 
mind  and  body,  after  which  the  last  trace  of  his  melan- 
choly disappeared,  and  he  laughed  with  Emon  over  his 
strange  delusion. 

He  was  willing  now  to  go  about  the  world  freely  and 
pleasantly,  and  to  be  introduced  to  new  acquaintances, 
while  he  looked  up  old  friends  of  his  father’s,  who  ima- 
gined that  he  had  only  just  done  with  college  and  travel, 
and  whom  there  was  no  need  to  enlighten  further. 

The  authorities  of  the  college  from  which  he  had 
escaped  were  anxious  to  hush  the  matter  up,  as  their 
own  reputation  for  vigilance  was  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  so  strange  an  adventure  of  one  of  their 
students.  As  it  had  been  supposed  by  the  few  who 
had  known  of  his  existence  that  he  had  probably  been 
drowned,  a question  would  sometimes  arise  which  was 
easily  answered.  Emon  on  one  occasion  overheard  a 
man  say  to  another: 

“Young  Hackenthorpe — Gervaise  Hackenthorpe’s  son? 
Why,  I thought  I heard  a few  years  ago  that  he  was 
drowned  while  bathing,  at  College?” 

“No,  it  was  a shipwreck,  but  he  was  saved — he  was 
making  a tour  of  travel.  He  has  turned  up  all  right.” 

“So  much  for  rumour!”  said  Emon  to  his  father. 
“ Seldom  is  the  right  end  of  a story  got  hold  of.” 

“ More  seldom  even  is  anything  remembered  at  all  after 
the  moment,”  said  the  man  of  larger  experience. 

Emon  now  set  his  wits  to  work  to  persuade  Heliantha, 
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not  only  to  invite  Bell  and  Lavender  to  come  to  her  in 
London,  but  to  see  that  both  sisters  were  permitted  by 
their  mother  to  accept  the  invitation.  As  he  was  careful 
not  to  betray  Cyprian’s  confidence  on  so  delicate  a matter 
as  his  devotion  to  Bell,  lest  disaster  should  come  of  it, 
he  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  artful  caution. 

“You  see,”  he  said  to  Heliantha,  “my  father  is  very 
anxious  to  meet  Lavender,  and  this  tedious  business  of 
his  will  keep  both  him  and  me  in  London  for  some  time 
to  come.  I wish  you  would  have  her  over.” 

“Delightful!”  said  Heliantha.  “She  was  snatched 
away  from  me  in  a hurry,  and  on  account  of  you,  you 
naughty  boy.” 

“ Let  me  make  amends  then  by  getting  her  back.  The 
only  thing  is,  I am  afraid  she  will  not  like  to  leave  her 
sister.  Bell  has  had  a long,  dull  time  at  home,  she 
thinks.” 

“Then  we  must  have  Bell  too,”  said  Heliantha,  “if 
Mother  is  not  afraid  to  let  her  come  to  London.  And, 
oh,  how  sweet  it  would  be  if  we  could  go  back  to  our 
private  theatricals!” 

“ Don’t  say  anything  about  that,”  said  Emon,  “or  Lady 
Sibyl  will  take  alarm.” 

“Oh,  I will  be  prudent!”  said  Heliantha;  “but  I really 
must  have  Bell.  I hear  she  has  recovered  all  her  good 
spirits,  and  is  looking  charming.” 

“ I think  I managed  that  very  well,”  said  Emon  to 
himself,  smiling  at  his  own  cunning.  “ I don’t  think 
any  match-making  parent  ever  manoeuvred  much  better.” 

He  had  no  scruple  about  discounting  Lady  Sibyl’s  pre- 
judices in  the  matter.  Old  Cyp  should  have  his  chance, 
a fair  chance,  away  from  all  unpleasant  associations  and 
foregone  conclusions.  No  one  but  Bell  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  matter.  If  Bell  liked  Cyprian  all  would 
be  well ; for  his  friend  of  years  knew  his  worth,  and 
Lady  Sibyl  would  soon  learn  to  know  it  also. 
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So  it  happened  that  a letter  quite  in  accordance  with 
Emon’s  wishes  dropped  into  Castle  Dermot  from  Heli- 
antha  to  her  mother. 

“ I really  want  a loan  of  the  girls  for  a few  weeks,  both 
of  them.  Lavender  will  need  to  be  busy  about  getting  her 
things  for  the  wedding,  which  I hear  is  to  take  place  soon; 
and  she  will  need  Bell  to  help  her.  There  are  some  sweet 
new  fashions  pending,  especially  in  sleeves,  and  our  bride 
ought  to  have  everything  up-to-date,  which  requires  some 
study,  as  things  change  so  unexpectedly.  Here  we  are 
all  in  short  waists,  and  I am  assured  by  my  milliner  that 
bodies  are  about  to  lengthen.  Besides,  Bell  really  deserves 
a little  change  now;  she  has  been  very  good,  and  bygones 
are  bygones.  I have  been  seeing  a good  deal  of  Emon 
and  his  father,  who  is  just  the  same  kind,  amiable  person 
we  remember  him  in  the  early  days.  I have  taken  a fresh 
liking  to  Emon,  and,  by  the  way,  his  friend,  Cyprian 
Hackenthorpe,  is  a very  nice  fellow,  a young  man  who 
is  said  to  have  had  some  romantic  experiences,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drowned,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  has  turned  up  to  inherit  his  father’s  property,  having 
just  come  of  age.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  Heliantha  had  not  been 
entrusted  with  the  true  story  of  Cyprian’s  experiences. 
Lady  Sibyl  and  the  girls  had  been  silent  on  the  subject. 

“With  the  best  intentions  she  would  talk  too  much,” 
said  Emon.  “Some  day  all  will  naturally  come  out,  but 
we  need  not  rush  things.” 

Lady  Sibyl  thought  Heliantha  made  rather  a large  de- 
mand in  asking  to  have  both  her  sisters  on  a visit  at 
once;  but  as  the  girls  seemed  delighted  at  the  thought 
of  being  in  London  together,  the  mother’s  characteristic 
unselfishness  decided  on  gratifying  them. 

“It  is  quite  true  that  you  will  want  to  see  about  your 
trousseau,  dear,”  she  said  to  Lavender,  “and  I am  not 
afraid  that  Bell  will  want  to  run  away  from  me  again.” 
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“ I think  I ought  to  stay  with  you,  Mother,”  said  Bell. 
“ Heli  herself  is  a sufficiently  good  judge  of  millinery.” 
“Well,  my  love,  she  wants  to  have  you  both,  and 
you  will  need  to  get  a pretty  frock  yourself  for  the 
wedding.  The  dear,  good  MacTaaffes  will  not  allow  me 
to  feel  lonely.  And  after  you  come  back  there  will  be 
excitement  enough  for  us  all.” 

Lady  Sibyl  made  no  comment  on  Heliantha’s  mention 
of  Cyprian.  It  was  still  a sore  subject  with  her,  the 
conduct  of  that  odd  young  man,  who  had  lived  so  long 
among  them  on  false  pretences.  She  did  not  wish  to 
meet  him  again.  Of  course  Heli  did  not  know  that  he 
had  been  a garden  boy  at  Castle  Dermot  and  Dunemon, 
and  it  might  be  better  to  allow  her  to  remain  in  ignorance 
for  the  present.  Many  pages  of  a letter  would  be  required 
to  explain  all  the  circumstances,  and  nobody  had  seemed 
inclined  to  write  them. 

But  if  Castle  Dermot  kept  silence  as  to  Jim’s  trans- 
formation into  a gentleman  of  position  and  property, 
Dunemon  made  amends  by  its  loyal  sympathy  and  con- 
tinual rejoicings  over  the  good  fortune  of  the  boy  who 
had  there  been  fostered  and  loved. 

“ I would  give  half  of  my  little  finger  just  to  see  him 
dressed  in  his  gentleman’s  clothes,  and  holdin’  up  his  head 
with  the  best  o’  them,”  said  Bridget.  “An’  it’s  well  I’m 
not  a young  lady,  or  I’d  be  breakin’  my  heart  for  him, 
Miss  Bell.  But,  of  course,  I suppose  now  he’s  your  own 
aiqual,  it’s  lookin’  down  on  him  you’ll  be.” 

They  were  in  the  orchard  getting  in  the  last  of  the 
apples  that  had  been  Jim’s  care. 

“Well,  Bridget,  for  your  sake  I will  try  to  behave 
nicely  to  him  if  I should  meet  him,”  said  Bell.  “But  I 
wouldn’t  advise  you  to  break  your  heart  about  him,  for 
a young  gentleman  such  as  he  is  will  see  a great  many 
nice  young  ladies,  and  he  won’t  be  likely  to  think  much 
about  Connaught  people  now.” 
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“ Faith,  and  I know  one  he’ll  be  thinkin’  a deal  of 
always,  but  that’s  not  a Connacht  person,  neither,  Miss 
Bell,”  said  Bridget,  as  she  turned  away  with  her  basket 
of  apples. 

Bell  stood  smiling  where  Bridget  left  her.  It  was  sweet 
to  her  to  hear  Jim  praised,  for  she  still  looked  on  him  as 
a sort  of  possession  of  her  own.  But  all  her  thinking 
would  not  show  him  to  her  in  his  new  character. 

“ For  the  life  of  me,”  she  said  to  Lavender,  “ I cannot 
see  Jim  in  anything  but  a rough  jacket,  and  with  a wrinkle 
of  misery  between  his  eyebrows.” 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 


“ That  Can  Be  Managed  ” 

Emon’s  eyes  were  dancing-  with  amusement  when  he 
handed  to  Cyprian  a note  of  invitation  to  dinner  from 
Heliantha. 

“The  Miss  O’Shaughnessys  are  in  London,”  he  re- 
marked, as  the  note  was  opened.  “ Lavender  wants  to 
buy  some  things,  and  Bell  has  got  to  help  her  to  choose 
them.” 

Cyprian  turned  red  and  pale,  like  a g-irl. 

“You  had  something-  to  do  with  this,”  he  said. 

“ I have  been  plotting  like  a sensation  novelist  for  your 
benefit,  but  all  in  the  secret  depths  of  my  soul  — no  one 
has  an  idea  of  what  I am  up  to.  Heliantha  is  my  puppet, 
and  I have  caused  her  to  fetch  her  sisters  here  that  my  old 
friend  may  have  his  opportunity.” 

Cyprian  wrung  his  hand,  and  was  silent  for  a moment. 

Presently  he  said  : 

“ I shall  never  forget  all  you  are  doing  for  me,  Teddy. 
But  I feel  as  shy  of  meeting  Bell  as  if  I had  really  com- 
mitted the  crime  she  refused  to  believe  in.  As  soon  as  I 
see  her  I shall  be  Jim  again,  and  it  will  seem  presump- 
tuous to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  her.” 

“Bosh!”  said  Emon.  “Do  you  want  me  to  take  you 
back  to  the  doctors?” 

“No,  all  that  is  over.  But — you  don’t  understand  how 
I feel,  Teddy.” 
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“Oh,  don’t  I?”  said  Emon  with  a bright  laugh. 
“ Haven’t  I passed  through  it,  and  come  out  triumphant? 
It  is  the  way  an  honest  fellow  feels  until  he  is  certain  he 
has  got  the  key  to  the  heart  of  the  woman  he  loves.” 

Cyprian  did  not  reply.  He  was  sure  his  own  case  was 
a peculiar  one,  that  not  even  Emon  could  understand  how 
useless  would  be  all  the  worldly  goods  that  had  fallen  to 
him  unless  he  could  have  Bell  to  share  them  with  him. 

The  dinner  party  was  a large  and  formal  one,  and  when 
Emon  and  his  friend  entered  Heliantha’s  drawing-room,  Bell 
did  not  at  first  recognize  her  former  protege  in  the  tall, 
slim  young  man  in  evening  dress,  who  looked  and  moved 
as  if  accustomed  all  his  life  to  such  scenes  as  that  in  which 
he  now  found  himself.  He,  on  his  part,  looked  vainly 
around  the  room  for  Bell.  He  thought  of  her  in  her 
muslin  blouse  and  short  skirt,  with  her  hair  gathered  round 
her  head  in  little  curls  and  rings,  and  he  did  not  see  such 
a figure  anywhere.  What  had  become  of  her?  Had  she 
been  hastily  summoned  home?  Had  Lady  Sibyl  suspected 
Emon’s  plot,  and  refused  to  allow  her  daughter  to  meet 
him?  While  these  thoughts  were  passing  swiftly  through 
his  mind  he  heard  Emon  saying: 

“ Bell,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  friend,  Mr. 
Cyprian  Hackenthorpe.” 

At  the  same  moment  dinner  was  announced,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  conversation.  At  table  Bell  found  herself 
right  opposite  the  young  man  whom  she  knew  she  was 
now  to  take  in  exchange  for  Jim.  Her  neighbour,  who 
had  led  her  in  to  dinner,  found  her  a little  abstracted,  as 
she  made  notes  of  the  change  in  her  old  friend. 

Jim’s  thick  locks  used  to  fall  aslant  across  his  forehead, 
a good  deal  at  nature’s  will,  but  Cyprian’s  hair  was  close 
cut,  fitting  to  his  well-shaped  head  like  a satin  cap.  His 
eyes  shone  under  his  brows  in  a way  unfamiliar  to  Bell’s 
recollection  of  them,  and  a happy  smile,  such  as  she  had 
never  seen  there  before,  kept  trembling  on  his  lips,  off 
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and  on.  It  was  necessary  to  remind  herself  that  she  had 
not  expected  to  see  a rough  jacket  and  a spade,  or  a 
basket  of  apples,  in  a London  drawing-room.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  she  herself  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a 
stranger  to  Jim  in  her  long  draperies  of  filmy  faint  rose 
over  white  silk,  with  pearls  round  her  throat,  and  with 
her  hair  mounted  above  her  brows  in  a cloud  of  fashion- 
able waves  and  bandeaux. 

After  dinner  Cyprian  made  his  way  to  her,  and  while 
Emon  and  his  father  were  quite  occupied  with  Lavender, 
the  two  who  had  last  met  in  the  garden  at  Dunemon, 
striving  with  a tragedy,  had  leisure  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

Bell  looked  up  at  the  man  standing  before  her,  visibly 
agitated,  waiting  for  her  to  speak  to  him. 

“Jim!”  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 

Cyprian  clasped  it  without  speaking. 

“ Won’t  you  sit  down  and  talk  to  me?”  she  said.  “We 
got  in  the  last  of  the  apples  before  I left.  And  I am  laden 
with  affectionate  messages  and  congratulations  for  you.” 

“They  are  better  than  good.  You — they  know  the 
whole  story?” 

“ Oh,  don’t  they?  And  aren’t  they  proud  of  their  con- 
nection with  you?  Bridget  thinks  you  will  never  forgive 
her  for  scolding  a gentleman  as  if  he  was  nothing  but  a 
garden  boy.” 

“You  saved  me.  Your  sympathy  held  me  up;  and 
your  faith  in  me  made  me  strong,  even  though  I believed 
it  to  be  quite  misplaced.” 

“I  knew  you  were  dreaming.  I was  certain  you  had 
never  hurt  anybody;  I was  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I had 
not  killed  your  friend  Teddy  myself.  How  little  we 
imagined  that  your  Teddy  was  our  Emon!  It  is  a stranger 
world,  in  fact,  than  any  of  us  could  invent  if  we  set  about 
to  build  one  up  out  of  wonders.” 

She  kept  on  talking  about  the  old,  familiar  things  of 
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the  Blackwater  till  she  saw  he  was  beginning-  to  feel  at 
ease  with  her. 

“ It  is  like  a play.  Jim  Daly  and  Miss  Bell  in  Miss 
Judy’s  garden:  then  Miss  O’Shaughnessy  and  Mr.  Hack- 
enthorpe  in  a London  drawing-room.  It  is  far  nicer  in 
the  garden.  I hope  the  next  meeting  will  be  on  Black- 
water.  You  will  come  to  see  us  sometimes  with  Emon, 
won’t  you?” 

“ Not  the  next  meeting!”  said  Cyprian  eagerly.  “ You 
will  let  me  see  you  often  while  you  are  here?  You  are  not 
returning  immediately?” 

“ No,  not  for  a few  weeks.  But  you  will  have  much 
business  of  your  own  to  attend  to  here.” 

“ You  do  not  forbid  me  to  see  you?” 

“What  an  idea!  We  were  friends  at  Dunemon,  and 
why  should  we  not  be  friends  in  London  as  well,  or  any- 
where else?  But  you  must  allow  me  to  call  you  Jim,  or  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  persuade  myself  that  you  are  any- 
thing but  a fashionable  young  gentleman ; and  I never 
could  feel  interest  in  young  men  of  fashion.” 

“Would  you  like  me  to  wear  my  old  jacket?”  he  said. 
“ If  so,  I will  wear  it  even  in  Bond  Street.” 

“ I’m  not  so  exacting  as  that,”  said  Bell,  laughing. 
Before  they  separated  that  evening  a motor  trip  to  the 
cathedral  towns  of  England  had  been  proposed  by  the 
elder  FitzEdmond,  a proposal  gladly  responded  to  by  the 
four  young  people,  who  were  to  be  his  guests  for  a fort- 
night. Heliantha  was  not  quite  pleased  at  having  the 
girls  taken  out  of  her  hands  so  soon,  but  Emon,  who  had 
artfully  suggested  the  trip  to  his  father  as  a means  of 
making  further  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lavender,  felt 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  the  interests  of  Cyprian. 
At  any  moment  Lady  Sibyl  might  summon  her  daughters 
home,  before  he  had  had  his  fair  opportunity,  in  which 
case  the  clever  manoeuvring  of  his  friend  would  have 
resulted  in  nothing. 
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It  was  fine  November  weather,  and  all  the  excursionists 
were  eager  to  find  enjoyment  in  everything — the  swift 
travel  through  the  crisp  air  between  woods,  hedges,  hills, 
and  valleys,  the  stopping  at  quiet,  old-world  towns,  the 
resting  in  quaint  inns  and  hostelries,  the  lingering  in 
solemn  aisles  of  sacred  and  ancient  structures,  monuments 
and  silent  witnesses  of  an  age  of  unquestioning  faith. 
During  this  quite  novel  and  delightful  experience  Cyprian 
lost  his  aggressive  consciousness  of  his  own  self  of  recent 
years,  and  entered  imperceptibly  into  a new  state  of 
being.  He  became  accustomed  to  his  position  in  rank  and 
equality  with  those  around  him,  and  fit  to  comply  with 
Bell’s  delightful  requirement  of  an  easy,  frank  acceptance 
of  the  present  terms  of  their  intercourse.  And  Bell,  from 
insisting  on  those  terms  through  sympathy  with  his  sensi- 
tiveness, began  to  feel  that  Cyprian  was  becoming  even 
more  interesting  to  her  than  Jim  had  been,  and  on  a founda- 
tion of  much  the  same  lines  underlying  an  altogether  new 
superstructure.  Her  ideal  of  living  in  another  through 
sympathy,  which  in  its  fantastic  extreme  had  led  her  into 
her  early  mistakes,  now  assumed  its  perfect  form,  and  made 
known  to  her  its  true  meaning.  It  was  borne  in  on  her 
that  she  had  the  life’s  happiness  and  welfare  of  a man  in 
her  keeping,  and  that,  whether  as  Jim,  the  melancholy  and 
afflicted,  or  Cyprian,  the  joyous  and  prosperous,  it  was 
hers  to  hold  the  balance  for  him,  and  to  be  with  him  in  all 
the  inevitable  ups  and  downs  of  the  years  that  were  yet  to 
come  for  both. 

By  the  time  the  trip  had  ended  Bell  had  gained  her 
point.  Cyprian  now  met  her  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
and  an  attitude  of  pleasant,  “chummy”  friendliness  was 
established  between  them.  But  when  they  returned  to 
London,  and  Bell  had  retired  under  Heliantha’s  roof, 
Cyprian  felt  that  he  had  lost  her  over  again,  and  depres- 
sion began  to  threaten  him  with  a fresh  enslavement. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter  now?”  asked  Emon,  quick 
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to  see  the  change.  “Are  you  not  satisfied  yet,  old 
fellow?” 

“I  know  she  is  my  friend,”  said  Cyprian,  “but  she  is 
everybody’s  friend.  She  is  like  a delightful  sister  to  me. 
I am  afraid  that  if  I approach  nearer  the  spell  will  be 
broken.” 

“ Faint  heart ” began  Cyprian. 

“Oh,  I know  all  that!  But,  you  see,  I seem  to  have  lost 
my  opportunity.  How  shall  I ever  get  such  free  access  to 
her  again?” 

“That  can  be  managed,”  said  Emon,  and  immediately 
began  to  make  plans  for  visits  to  picture  galleries  and 
museums.  Together  the  friends  studied  lists  and  maps, 
taking  note  of  all  the  available  places  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  interesting  specimens  of  everything  ever  heard 
of,  where  a quiet  party  of  four  could  divide  itself  into 
two  and  two  during  an  interval  of  a proper  number  of 
hours. 

“We  all  want  to  improve  our  education,”  said  Emon. 
“ Let  me  see!  There  are  geology,  ethnology,  entomology, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ologies.  Then  there  are  the  arts, 
painting  and  sculpture;  music  is  not  quite  on  the  cards 
at  present.  I don’t  approve  of  speech  intruding  on  music, 
and  speech  is  now  what  we  want.  Museums  are  inex- 
haustible, and  we  can  have  a long  range,  from  the  Natural 
Science  at  Kensington  to  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal  Green. 
A good  intermediate  place  is  the  great,  old  ‘ British  ’, 
where  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians  will  receive  us 
hospitably.  I vote  for  a round  of  all.  I promise  you 
that  Lavender  and  I will  never  weary  of  the  tramp  till 
you  yourself  cry  ‘halt!’” 

“When  shall  we  begin?”  said  Cyprian. 

“Steady,  old  fellow!  we  must  move  with  prudence. 
An  afternoon  visit  to  the  Kensington  Museum  as  a be- 
ginning will  not  disturb  the  elders.” 

A new  difficulty  presented  itself,  however.  Heliantha, 
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who  had  been  left  out  of  the  cathedral-town  trip,  now 
declared  that  her  education  needed  a little  improvement 
also,  and  that  she  intended  to  be  of  the  party  to  the 
Kensington  Museum.  Emon  regretted  that  he  had  not 
begun  with  Whitechapel,  as  Heli  would  hardly  have 
ventured  on  a visit  to  that  locality,  but  Heliantha’s  de- 
sire could  not  on  this  occasion  be  refused.  Not  only 
did  she  make  a fifth  of  the  party,  but  she  graciously 
attached  herself  to  Cyprian  and  Bell,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  Lavender  and  Emon,  who  would  naturally  wish 
to  be  left  to  themselves  a little. 

“ If  she  insists  on  coming  everywhere,”  said  Emon, 
“we  must  get  into  some  big  place  where  fatigue  will 
oblige  her  to  give  you  freedom.” 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 


“ We  Must  Lose  Her  Somewhere  ” 

The  round  of  “educational  ” visits  went  on,  and  Heliantha 
persevered  in  attaching1  herself  to  Cyprian  and  Bell.  At 
the  end  of  each  day  she  declared  herself  too  much  fatigued 
ever  to  undertake  such  visitations  again. 

“You  must  really  go  without  me  the  next  time,”  she 
said.  “Willing  as  I am  to  act  as  chaperon  in  Mother’s 
absence,  there  is  a limit  to  human  endurance.” 

All  were  careful  not  to  gainsay  her,  lest  opposition 
should  inspire  her  with  fresh  energy,  but  such  artfulness 
met  with  no  reward.  For  every  fresh  start  Heliantha 
was  more  than  ready. 

At  last  the  friends  proposed  to  spend  an  afternoon  in 
the  British  Museum,  hoping  that  a prospect  of  many 
long  galleries  and  steep  staircases  would  daunt  her. 

“I  am  not  a cripple,  Emon,”  she  answered,  when  he 
hinted  that  this  time  fatigue  might  prove  too  much  for 
her. 

“We  must  lose  her  somewhere,”  said  Cyprian.  “I 
can’t  bear  it  any  longer.  And  Bell  only  laughs  at  my 
impatience.  I have  not  been  able  to  say  half  a dozen 
words  that  Lady  Hopetoune  has  not  overheard.” 

Owing  to  Cyprian’s  skilful  management,  Heliantha  was 
well  wearied  while  still  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  the  Egyptian  sculpture  gallery  she  pro- 
tested that  they  must  now  have  seen  everything,  and  need 
not  go  any  farther. 
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“The  mummies  are  up  several  flights  of  stairs,”  said 
Cyprian,  “and  we  want  to  see  them.” 

“ I certainly  don’t  want  to  see  them,”  said  Heliantha, 
shuddering.  “ If  you  must  go,  pray  do  so  at  once,  and 
return  quickly.  I do  not  like  to  be  left  in  such  a place 
as  this  alone.” 

“ Here  is  a seat,”  said  Emon.  “ I will  place  you  under 
the  protection  of  His  Majesty,  Rameses  II.” 

“Oh,  that  huge  monster!”  cried  Heliantha. 

“He  was  a great  monarch,  and  the  father  of  Princess 
Thermutis,  who  found  Moses  in  the  bulrushes;  so  he 
really  deserves  to  be  treated  with  some  respect.” 

“ Moses!  Of  course  I am  quite  at  home  with  Moses.” 
“Well,  Rameses  will  take  care  of  you,  for  his  daugh- 
ter’s sake,  till  we  return,”  said  Emon. 

“ Thank  you,  but  I think  I should  prefer  to  wait  for 
you  in  the  tea-room.  Now  don’t  be  long,  children,  for 
it  is  really  nearly  tea-time.” 

There  was  a hasty  flight  to  the  upper  story  of  the 
great  building,  and  the  four  young  people  were  soon  in 
that  room  which  is  lined  with  weird  figures,  erect  on  the 
tall  lids  of  splendidly  painted  mummy  cases,  staring  with 
strange  eyes  through  a vista  of  many  thousands  of  years 
at  the  pale  faces  of  a sacrilegious  posterity.  Emon  and 
Lavender  lingered  amid  this  gorgeous  and  uncanny  com- 
pany, while  Cyprian  and  Bell  went  on  into  the  terra-cotta 
room  where  are  the  exquisite  little  Greek  figures  unearthed 
in  Tanagra. 

“ I want  you  to  see  these,”  said  Cyprian.  “ Emon  and 
I have  already  been  here.  I want  to  show  you  one  that  is 
just  like  you,  as  you  used  to  come  into  the  garden  with 
a light  scarf  wound  about  your  head  and  shoulders.” 

“ When  I went  to  lecture  Jim,”  said  Bell. 

“Bell,”  broke  forth  Cyprian,  “listen  to  me.  You 
know  what  I want  to  say.  I love  you,  I love  you,  I 
love  you!  Will  you  marry  me?” 
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“Yes,  Jim,  if  you  are  sure  you  want  me.” 

“Sure!  And  are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  me?” 

“ I’m  not  afraid  of  that.  But  I will  tell  you  one  thing 
I have  been  a little  afraid  of — that  Cyprian,  happy  and 
prosperous,  might  find  other  women  more  attractive  than 
the  girl  who  scolded  Jim.” 

“Oh,”  cried  Jim,  “how  enchanting!  If  I had  guessed 
anything  so  delightful  I should  not  have  feared  to  speak.” 
“ Did  you  fear?” 

“Of  course  I feared.  How  could  an  odd  chap  with 
such  a record  as  mine  do  anything  but  fear?” 

“And  what  about  my  record?  If  you  are  an  odd  chap, 
am  I not  an  eccentric  maiden?  Might  I not  suppose  that 
one  so  erratic  as  you  ought  to  be  attracted  by  a demure 
young  person  whose  character  was  the  opposite  of  his  own?” 
“You  must  have  known  I loved  you?” 

“ I knew  you  liked  me.  I thought  Jim  would  probably 
want  me  to  be  Cyprian’s  sister.” 

“Jim  needed  a sister;  Cyprian  wants  a wife.” 

“Don’t  ask  me  to  call  you  anything  but  Jim.  Your 
new  name  and  position  seem  to  gather  us  into  the  con- 
ventional world,  and  I hate  conventions.” 

“Would  you  like  me  to  go  back  to  Miss  Judy’s  gar- 
den? I will  live  anywhere  and  anyhow  you  like.” 

These  are  only  scraps  of  the  conversation  held  in  pre- 
sence of  the  discreet  little  figures  from  Tanagra,  who 
never  said  a word  to  interrupt,  and  remained  unmoved, 
though  lovely  enough  to  have  romances  of  their  own 
stowed  away  in  the  hearts  behind  those  inimitably  grace- 
ful veils,  and  in  the  perfectly  poised  heads  under  crisp, 
dainty  locks,  and  sweet  little  hats  and  snoods. 

The  interruption  came  at  last  from  Emon,  who  looked 
in  and  said : 

“I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  got  tired  of  each 
other’s  company  and  have  gone  home.” 
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Heliantha  was  found  in  a dejected  condition  in  the 
tea-room,  but  when  Cyprian  handed  her  her  tea-cup  she 
ceased  complaining-,  and,  noticing-  his  radiant  face,  ex- 
claimed : 

“ Mr.  Hackenthorpe,  I have  never  seen  you  look  like 
that  before ! What  has  happened  to  you  in  the  mummy 
room?  Has  some  black  enchantress  cast  a spell  over 
you?  ” 

“No,”  said  Cyprian,  “only  a white  enchantress.” 

Heliantha  glanced  at  Bell,  and  saw  that  her  face  was 
shining  like  Cyprian’s. 

“ Oh  ! ” she  said. 

“ Yes,”  said  Bell,  “ we  will  tell  you  all  about  it  later.” 

On  returning  home  Heliantha  was  duly  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  and  declared  she  should  not  sleep 
that  night,  so  great  was  her  consternation  and  her  sense 
of  responsibility  in  Bell’s  engagement,  while  the  girl  was 
removed  from  her  mother  and  under  her  protection. 

“ I am  writing  to  Mother,”  said  Bell,  “so  don’t  disturb 
yourself,  dear  old  Heli.” 

Heliantha  slept  soundly,  and  awakened  in  a pleasant 
frame  of  mind. 

“ I confess  I am  more  than  astonished,”  she  said  to 
Emon.  “ I did  not  think  Bell,  with  her  independent 
spirit,  could  have  accepted  any  man  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance.” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Emon,  “they  are  really  not  new 
acquaintances.” 

He  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for  making  known  a 
good  deal  more  about  his  friend’s  antecedents  than  had 
as  yet  been  communicated  to  Bell’s  elder  sisters.  All 
would  of  course  be  known  in  time,  and  Lady  Sibyl  was 
the  only  person  whose  feelings  were  to  be  considered  in 
this  matter.  He  would  proceed  cautiously  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Heliantha. 
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“ It  is  quite  an  interesting-  story,”  said  Emon.  “Cyprian 
fell  in  love  with  Bell  long  ago.  And  the  fact  is — it  is 
a little  romantic — he  has  been  serving  as  a garden  boy 

at  Castle  Dermot — a sort  of  prince  in  disguise ” 

“Oh!”  cried  Heliantha.  “How  delightful!  I see  the 
whole  thing  now.  He  saw  her  in  her  theatrical  days; 
and  Bell  would  be  so  stand-offish!  He  followed  her  to 
Ireland  to  be  near  her.  It  is  the  most  perfect  thing  I 
ever  heard  of.  He  will  not  have  to  be  told  about  her 
naughtiness — knows  all  about  it,  and  only  loves  her  the 
better  for  it.  And  Bell  has  yielded  at  last;  conquered 
by  so  much  devotion.  It  is  fit  for  a play.  Well,  we 
may  yet  return  to  our  private  theatricals.  But  does 
Mother  know  about  it  all?” 

“ Lady  Sibyl  knows  everything.  She  did  not  quite  like 
the  idea  of  a man  pretending  anything  but  the  exact 
truth.” 

“Oh,  she  must  forget  that!  I am  going  to  write  to 
her.  And  an  idea  strikes  me,  Emon.  We  must  get  her 
to  come  over  here.  Nobody  could  resist  Cyprian,  espe- 
cially since  he  has  got  that  happy  look.” 

Emon  was  glad  that  Heliantha’s  lively  imagination  and 
habit  of  jumping  at  conclusions  had  helped  him  in  the 
present  difficulty,  and  prevented  the  necessity  of  any 
further  explanations  at  the  moment.  And  when  Cyprian 
came  to  talk  to  her  about  the  engagement  she  received 
him  with  sisterly  enthusiasm. 

Lady  Sibyl  had  several  letters  by  an  early  post  after 
the  great  event  in  London. 

“ Darling  Mother,”  wrote  Bell,  “ I know  you  will  be 
surprised,  and  I am  trembling  lest  you  should  at  first 
be  grieved  at  the  news  I have  to  give  you — that  I have 
promised  to  marry  Cyprian  Hackenthorpe,  whom  we  knew 
as  ‘Jim’  in  the  garden.  I trust,  when  you  know  him 
thoroughly,  as  I know  him,  you  will  give  your  consent 
to  our  happiness  with  all  your  dear  heart.  You  would 
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scarcely  recognize  him  now  as  the  same  person  who 
lived  among-  us  under  a terrible  cloud,  and  behaved 
heroically  when  he  imag-ined  he  had  done  wrong.  We 
are  both  longing  to  be  near  you,  and  we  will  do  exactly 
as  you  wish — go  to  you  at  once  to  Castle  Dermot,  or 
stay  here  till  you  come  over,  as  Heli  is  writing  to  beg 
you  will  do.  I think  that  your  coming  would  make 
things  easiest  for  all  of  us,  but  it  shall  be  as  you  decide. 
. . . I must  tell  you  at  once  that  I need  not  be  much 
parted  from  you,  as  Cyprian  intends  buying  a place  as 
near  to  you  as  possible,  where  we  can  live  most  of  the 
time.  . . 

Heliantha’s  letter  contained  the  following  passages: — 

“ I cannot  tell  you  how  charmed  I am  with  Cyprian, 
a generous,  manly  fellow,  simply  beaming  with  joy,  and 
showing  his  love  for  Bell  in  a boyish  fashion  that  is 
quite  pathetic.  Though  he  has  so  many  advantages, 
and  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  match,  one  would  think 
he  considered  our  Bell  a princess  who  had  stooped  to 
him.  And  he  knows  everything  about  Bell’s  wild  adven- 
tures, and  does  not  mind.  Of  course  I know  there  is  a 
pretty  romance  behind  it  all,  in  which  he  appears  as 
eccentric  as  herself ; but  that  only  makes  everything 
more  interesting.  It  reminds  one  of  Jacob  serving  for 
Rachel,  not  that  one  was  alive  then,  of  course,  but  it 
shows  the  right  feeling. 

“And  now,  dearest  Mother,  we  are  all  longing  to  have 
you  here.  There  will  be  two  weddings,  and  two  trous- 
seaux to  be  got  ready,  and  no  one  has  such  good  taste 
in  choosing  things  as  yourself.  Do  be  as  good  as  your 
best,  and  pack  up  and  come  over  at  once.” 

The  third  letter  was  from  Cyprian,  and  was  too  long 
for  transcription  here.  He  insisted  on  writing  to  Lady 
Sibyl  a full  account  of  all  his  life  as  he  remembered  it, 
with  details  of  the  strange  experience  that  had  included 
his  sojourn  at  Blackwater.  The  letter  was  written  in  a 
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manly  spirit,  dashed  with  a touch  of  brave,  masculine 
humility  calculated  to  appeal  strongly  to  a motherly 
heart;  and  it  did  appeal  to  Lady  Sibyl,  as  soon  as  she 
had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  and  delibe- 
rately put  away  the  last  remnant  of  her  prejudice. 

There  was,  however,  a painful  moment  to  be  lived 
through  when  the  letters  arrived.  It  was  a misty  Novem- 
ber evening,  and  the  mother  was  feeling  rather  lonely. 
The  news  came  upon  her  as  a great  blow.  She  had  never 
found  Jim  attractive  as  a servant,  being  accustomed  to 
genial  natures,  who  showed  their  pleasure  in  working 
for  her  and  earning  her  affectionate  patronage.  And 
try  as  she  would  she  could  not  realize  him  as  a gentle- 
man engaged  to  marry  one  of  her  daughters.  Then  she 
had  counted  on  Bell’s  often-expressed  resolution  to  remain 
with  her  mother  and  let  the  world  go  by.  She  had  told 
herself  that  she  neither  desired  nor  believed  in  her  child’s 
adherence  to  such  a resolution,  and  yet  she  had  hardly 
expected  so  speedy  a change.  Altogether  there  was  a 
sad  hour  for  the  mother’s  heart,  and  she  wept,  thinking 
of  the  early  love  of  her  life  before  the  children  had  come, 
the  husband  whom  she  could  not  yet  join  in  a happier 
life  where  he  was  awaiting  her.  How  was  she  now  to 
spend  her  remaining  years  when  the  young  ones  had  all 
flown? 

She  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night  like  any  girl;  but 
when  the  morning  rose,  bright  with  wintry  sunshine,  her 
courage  returned,  and  she  put  herself  into  the  boat  and 
was  ferried  across  the  river  to  seek  comfort  from  the 
kind  MacTaaffes. 

Miss  Judy  had  already  learned  the  news  by  a letter 
from  Bell,  who  urged  her  to  comfort  her  mother  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Cyprian  who  had  been  Jim. 

“Bell  need  not  have  doubted  my  affection  for  the  boy,” 
said  Miss  Judy  to  her  sister.  “ My  only  objection  to  him 
was  that  he  was  a little  haughty,  and  horribly  melancholy. 
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Now,  it  seems,  he  is  all  sweetness  and  sunshine.  And 
he  was  certainly  always  a gentleman.” 

Lady  Sibyl  spent  a few  days  with  the  MacTaaffes,  and 
was  much  affected  by  their  optimistic  views  of  the  case. 
Miss  Judy  allowed  her  to  give  forth  all  her  objections, 
and  one  by  one  gradually  demolished  them. 

“I  know,  dear  Lady  Sibyl,”  she  said,  “that  you  are 
not  thinking  of  the  worldly  side  of  the  matter,  so  I 
will  not  remind  you  that  from  that  point  of  view  all  is 
right.  As  for  the  rest,  you  have  a young  man  who  has 
come  bravely  through  a fiery  trial,  and  you  have  two 
young  people  who  have  had  an  unusually  good  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  each  other’s  characters,  and  establishing 
a sound  basis  of  sympathetic  understanding  on  which  to 
build  up  future  happiness.” 

“ He  was  always  a dear  fellow,”  said  Miss  Flotilla. 
“I  often  wondered  that  he  had  not  been  born  a prince.” 
“ Don’t  be  rapturous,  Flo,”  said  Miss  Judy,  aside, 
“lest  you  frighten  her  away.  I have  trouble  enough  to 
restrain  Bridget,  who  is  perfectly  rampant  with  joy. 
Lady  Sibyl,  in  her  delicate  way  of  taking  things,  must 
not  be  startled  with  too  much  vehemence  from  Jim’s 
admirers.” 

But  the  mother  gathered  comfort  from  these  warm 
hearts,  and  after  a day  or  two  returned  to  Castle  Dermot 
to  pack  up  for  London,  resolved  to  look  on  none  but 
the  bright  side  of  things,  and  to  make  her  own  future 
happiness  only  in  that  of  her  children. 


CHAPTER  L 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 
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“ Lavender,”  said  Bell,  “there  is  a house  at  which  I 
want  to  pay  a visit.  I want  to  see  good  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  poor  Miss  Nancy  Gay.  It  will  be  a little  painful; 
I mean,  it  will  bring  back  the  days  when  I was  so  wild 
and  so  wrong:  but  I feel  that  I must  do  it.  Will  you 
come  with  me,  or  shall  I go  alone?” 

“ Why  should  you  go,  dear,  if  it  will  be  painful?” 

“ Because  I am  so  happy — a little  serious  thought 
will  keep  me  from  losing  my  head.  And  I want  to 
find  out  whether  I cannot  do  anything  to  make  dear 
Miss  Nancy  Gay’s  life  a little  pleasanter.” 

“Then  I will  go  with  you,”  said  Lavender. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  delighted  to  see  the  visitors. 

“Oh,  Miss  Vandeleur,”  she  said,  “I  am  glad  to  see 
you  so  well,  and  at  home  with  your  mother,  as  you 
tell  me!  I was  sometimes  sadly  afraid  you  would  come 
to  grief — as  so  many  do,  I am  sorry  to  say.” 

Bell  started  at  the  first  words.  She  had  forgotten 
her  assumed  name. 

“You  were  kind  to  me,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  I wanted 
to  see  you  again  and  to  thank  you.  And  I should  like 

to  see  Miss  Nancy  Gay ” 

“Oh,  dear  Miss,  that  poor  lady  died  a year  ago; 
went  off  sitting  in  her  chair  just  as  you  saw  her!  And 

I am  glad  she  got  away  to  heaven,  for  wThat  was  life 
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to  her  there,  chained  to  that  chair,  and  poor,  and  all 
alone  in  a world  that  had  forgot  her?” 

Bell  went  up  to  the  high,  lonely  room,  and  looked 
through  tears  at  the  empty  chair  she  remembered. 

“She  gave  me  good  advice;  she  helped  to  save  me. 
And  how  sweet  and  patient  she  was!  I thought  I might 
have  done  something  to  make  her  a little  happier  now — 
to  show  her  my  gratitude!”  said  Bell. 

“ Well,  my  dear,  God’s  doing  more  for  her  now  than 
you  or  I could  do,  if  we  tried  ever  so,”  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
“ We  couldn’t  give  her  back  the  use  of  her  limbs,  nor 
her  bright  eyes,  that  were  gettin’  blinder  and  blinder. 
I fairly  think  she’s  an  angel  now,  and  keeps  cornin’ 
about  the  house  to  look  after  me,  for  I’ve  had  luck 
ever  since  I took  her  in.” 

“God  has  given  me  great  happiness,  and  I will  never 
forget  you  or  her,  dear  Mrs.  Brown,”  said  Bell;  and 
after  the  visit  she  was  quiet  and  thoughtful  all  that 
day,  impressed  by  the  wonderful  ways  of  Providence 
in  the  ordering  of  different  lives. 

It  was  intensely  disappointing  to  her  that  she  had  been 
too  late  to  show  her  gratitude  to  poor  Miss  Nancy  Gay. 

But  there  was  a new  diversion  of  thought  when  Lady 
Sibyl  arrived  and  failed  to  recognize  Jim,  even  when 
he  was  presented  to  her.  The  dark,  haughty  face,  the 
rough  shoes  and  jacket,  were  vividly  present  to  her  mind. 
She  had  expected  to  see  a change,  but  the  young  man, 
a perfect  gentleman  in  manners  as  in  dress,  who  ap- 
proached her  with  a radiant  face,  did  not  appear  to 
her  as  one  she  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  proving  of  this  gave  rise  to  a little  amusement. 
True  to  her  liking  for  theatricals,  Heliantha  introduced 
Cyprian  to  her  mother  by  another  name,  under  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  Lady  Sibyl  during  several  hours. 
Heliantha  did  not,  however,  allow  her  mother  to  sleep 
that  night  without  having  been  enlightened. 
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“ How  did  you  like  my  young-  friend  who  took  you 
in  to  dinner?”  she  asked. 

“ I think  him  a charming  fellow,”  said  Lady  Sibyl. 

“ Should  you  not  like  him  as  a son?”  said  Heliantha. 

“Don’t  be  silly,  dear  Heli,”  said  her  mother.  “I  have 
no  more  daughters.  But  I confess  I am  disappointed 
that  Cyprian  was  not  here  this  evening  to  meet  me.” 

Gay  laughter  greeted  this  speech  from  Heli,  and  from 
the  girls,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  little 
ruse  of  Heliantha’s  inspiration. 

“Cyprian  was  here,  Mother  darling!”  cried  Bell. 
“The  charming  fellow  who  was  beside  you  was  dear  old 
Jim!” 

Lady  Sibyl  could  scarcely  realize  the  truth,  of  which 
she  was  assured,  till  the  next  day  brought  Cyprian  to 
her  side  again,  and,  amidst  laughter  and  genial  chatter, 
all  mutual  embarrassment  was  put  to  flight,  and  never 
more  returned  to  disturb  the  family  union. 

The  arrangements  for  two  weddings  on  one  day  were 
soon  completed,  and  the  double  event  was  celebrated 
at  Castle  Dermot,  with  rejoicing  among  friends  and 
feasting  of  the  poor.  The  music  of  Michaull’s  pipes 
made  the  woods  ring,  and  there  was  step-dancing  on 
the  green  lawns  above  the  river.  There  was  the  greater 
joy  for  all,  inasmuch  as  homes  were  provided  for  both 
her  daughters  near  to  Lady  Sibyl.  Lavender  and  Emon 
made  their  chief  residence  at  Dunemon;  and  Cyprian, 
or  Jim,  as  Bell  persists  in  calling  her  husband,  has 
bought  a beautiful  old  place  not  a mile  from  Castle 
Dermot.  The  MacTaaffes  have  been  made  very  com- 
fortable in  their  cottage,  with  Bridget  Mullarkey,  who 
is  loud  in  her  satisfaction  at  the  general  state  of  things. 

The  elder  FitzEdmond,  or  The  O’Clare,  as  he  is  still 
called  on  the  Blackwater,  lives  a good  deal  abroad  and 
a good  deal  in  London,  loving  the  excitement  of  the 
busy  world  in  which  he  has  made  his  wealth ; but  his 
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dearest  wish  is  to  see  his  son  a well  - to  - do  country 
gentleman,  with  will  and  power  to  live  in  his  own  land, 
strenuously  helping  to  advance  the  welfare  of  his  own 
people.  And  in  this  Emon  has  both  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  be  his  instrument  for  good,  carrying  out  his 
father’s  intentions  with  even  a higher  purpose  all  his 
own. 

The  latest  news  from  Blackwater,  which  reached  Bell 
while  in  Scotland  with  her  husband,  where  they  went  to 
visit  Jenny  (late  Zoe  d’Esterre),  was  written  by  Miss  Judy 
MacTaaffe,  sitting  in  the  embowered  window  of  her  cot- 
tage, looking  down  on  the  golden  river  moving  as  ever 
between  the  shadows  of  its  black  fir-trees. 

“ Have  you  told  dear  Bell  about  Grade?”  asked  Miss 
Flotilla,  looking  up  from  her  knitting. 

“ I am  just  in  the  middle  of  the  story,”  said  Miss 
Judy. 

“ The  latest  excitement  here,”  said  Miss  Judy’s  letter,  “is 
dear  Gracie’s  little  romance.  It  chanced  that  an  American 
friend  was  coming  to  stay  with  the  MacRory  O’Rorkes. 
Young  O’Rorke,  as  we  know,  is  a fine  young  man, 
highly  educated  at  Harvard  University,  and  the  friend  is 
of  a like  character.  Well,  my  dear,  Mr.  Harold  Slingsby 
chose  to  ride  his  bicycle  from  Cratloe  Station  to  Daragh 
Park,  a good  stretch  of  miles,  his  luggage  to  follow  by 
cart,  when  lo!  he  was  overtaken  by  such  a thunderstorm 
as  is  seldom  known  in  these  parts.  The  rain  was  what 
Bridget  describes  as  ‘ spillin’  out  of  dishes  ’,  and  Mr. 
Slingsby  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  Gracie’s  little  roadside 
harbour.  How  she  lit  up  a fire  and  set  her  kettles  boil- 
ing, how  she  dried  him  and  warmed  him  and  made  him 
comfortable,  you  will  guess,  for  Gracie  would  do  that  for 
the  humblest  person  who  came  her  way,  and  she  neither 
knew  nor  cared  whether  the  stranger  was  a pauper  or 
a millionaire.  As  it  happens,  he  proves  to  be  of  the  latter 
class,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  our  Gracie.  At  Daragh 
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Park  he  was  soon  made  aware  of  her  story,  and  the  good 
O’Rorkes,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  adventure,  in- 
vited Gracie  to  spend  a week-end  with  them ; and,  as 
they  had  always  been  very  kind  to  her  in  the  way  of  her 
business,  she  accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  really  very 
generous  of  Mrs  O’Rorke  (as  the  world  goes),  for  she 
has  daughters  of  her  own,  and  Mr.  Harold  Slingsby  is 
an  extraordinarily  eligible  person,  an  attractive  man,  and 
frankly  desirous  of  marrying  and  settling  in  Ireland.  But 
you  know  I always  maintained  that  she  was  a warm- 
hearted woman. 

“ Gracie  was  very  shy  of  the  whole  affair  at  first.  She 
dreaded  the  well-meant  remarks,  so  grating  on  her 
delicacy  and  pride,  of  ‘ What  a lucky  thing  for  the 
poor  girl!  What  splendid  change  after  her  struggles!’ 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  sure  to  be  called  forth  by  such  a 
happening.  But  Mr.  Slingsby  proves  to  be  one  of  those 
great-hearted,  overbearing  people  who  sweep  everything 
before  them,  and  mince  up  obstacles,  and  powrder  all  ob- 
jections into  the  dust  that  disappears.  He  likes  Gracie 
all  the  better  for  her  spirit,  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  not 
only  has  she  consented  to  marry  him,  but  that  she  adores 
him.  And  indeed  he  is  a man  to  deserve  it.  He  insists 
on  doing  more  for  her  family  than  she  could  ever  do  by 
her  exertions.  He  is  settling  money  on  her  right  off, 
which  she  can  give  to  anyone  she  likes. 

“So  much  for  Gracie.  And  now  for  the  sweet  little 
tea-shop,  which  has  done  so  much  for  her,  and  which 
she  is  deserting.  We  are  wondering-  wrhat  will  become 
of  it.  In  this  poor  land,  so  full  of  idle  ladies,  will  no  one 
have  the  enterprise  to  take  it  up?  If  I were  younger 
myself  I should  do  it,  if  only  to  show  an  example;  but 
Gracie  has  done  that,  and  some  of  these  girls,  whose 
sole  ambition  in  life  seems  to  be  to  squeeze  a new  blouse 
out  of  the  family  income,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take 
the  lead. 
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“ I hear  that  Selina  Hayes  is  profoundly  struck  with 
Gracie’s  good  fortune,  and  half  inclined  to  try  her  own 
luck  by  following  in  her  footsteps.  But,  as  she  has  neither 
the  industry  nor  the  courage  of  Gracie,  she  would  need  to 
begin  by  copying  her  in  those  virtues.  I fear  that  the 
pretty  shop  would  not  be  so  well  managed  by  Selina,  who 
would  be  likely  to  think  more  of  posing  to  her  customers 
than  of  attending  with  genial  tact  to  their  requirements ; 
more  anxious  as  to  whether  her  hair  was  as  well  arranged 
as  usual,  or  her  blouse  of  as  becoming  a colour  as  the 
one  she  wore  yesterday,  than  about  the  lightness  and  nice 
brown  of  her  tea-cakes,  the  freshness  of  her  butter,  and 
the  new-made-ness  and  flavour  of  her  tea.  When  Gracie 
had  neatly  turned  herself  out  a lady  from  top  to  toe  she 
thought  no  more  about  self,  but  all  about  those  who 
came  to  look  for  her  attention  for  themselves  and  who 
were  in  need  of  it. 

“ Lady  Sibyl  is  well  and  happy,  and  is  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  her  dear  girls  in  their  homes  so  near 
her.  She  spends  a day  with  us  often,  and  then  we 
have  to  go  to  her.  Bridget  says : ‘ It’s  getting  young 
she  is!’  The  same  Bridget  has  just  come  to  interrupt  me, 
saying  that  old  Sorcha  from  the  island  of  the  Pole  Star 
is  here,  and  asking  about  Jim,  the  boy  from  Connacht. 
Bridget  informed  her  at  once  that  it  was  a young  noble- 
man from  England  he  turned  out  to  be,  and  Sorcha  says 
she  knew  there  was  something  of  a trick  in  it,  for  she 
found  the  mother  of  the  real  Jim,  ‘an’  him  writin’  from 
America  that  his  fortune  is  made  by  reason  of  the  young 
gentleman  that  changed  clothes  with  him  on  the  boat, 
and  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat,  instead  of  his 
Connacht  mother’s  letter  that  was  in  the  pocket  of  his 
own  old  jacket’.” 
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